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OUR  LITTLE   GIPSY. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

Again  the  girl  is  at  Avonmore.  She  is  so  amazed, 
so  agitated,  so  overjoyed,  yet  so  intensely  wretched 
from  all  she  hears,  from  all  Mrs.  Bird  tells  her,  that  no 
wonder  the  note  she  writes  to  Sir  Charles,  the  note 
that  she  brings  to  Oiseau  to  enclose  in  her  letter,  but 
which  the  old  dame  begs  she  will  send  separately,  will 
direct  in  her  own  handwriting, — no  wonder  if  the  note 
she  writes  is  somewhat  incoherent.  Not  ten  minutes 
was  the  trembling  hand  in  writing  it.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  heart :  it  sprang  from  a  nature  that  was 
by  no  means  commonplace.  For  Helene's  nature,  un- 
tutored, unrestricted,  unblemished  by  fear,  by  command, 
by  formality,  was  essentially  different  from,  the  artificial 
character  of  our  usual  everyday  young  ladies. 

Grammar,  its  rules,  its  terms,  were  quite  beyond 
Helene's  comprehension.  Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives, 
substantives,  were  as  mystic  a  language  to  her  as  Greek 
or  Hebrew.  Forgive,  then,  0  more  learned  reader,  the 
wild,  impassioned,  incongruous  style  of  the  little  note 
I  lay  before  thee. 

"  Oiseau  tells  me  that  your  physician  has  ordered 
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you  to  go  in  search  of  health  to  Italy  or  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  that  you,  feeling  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing son  conseil,  are  about  to  proceed  thither. 

"  If  you  should  withdraw  yourself,  if  you  should 
depart  sans  un  mot  de  tendresse,  how  shall  I  sustain 
tain  your  absence  ?     How  can  I  endure  it  ? 

"Already  for  me  the  sun  has  lost  its  glory;  a  shadow, 
a  dark  shadow  seems  ever  to  rest  upon  me.  The  earth 
no  more  teems  with  beauty.  The  flowers  I  see,  yet 
heed  them  not ;  I  gather  them  no  more.  Si  tu  ne  me 
croire  pas/si  ton  cceur  ne  response  point  a  la  mienne, 
quest  ce  que  c'est  mais  la  misere  qui  ne  cesserai  jamais, 
what  but  eternal  anguish  for  Helene  ? 

"Oh,  what  have  I  endured  in  having  to  hide  my 
misery  from  papa  !" 

Scarcely  was  Helene's  note  despatched  when  she 
began  to  feel  anxious.  Ought  she  not  to  have  been 
more  cautious  ?  Ought  she  to  have  written  so  com- 
pletely as  nature  dictated  ? 

Yet  her  attachment  to  Sir  Charles  (as  her  conscience 
told  her)  was  of  a  character  so  blameless  and  unsullied, 
and  he  so  excellent  a  man,  and  so  much  older  than 
herself,  she  did  not  think  he  could  or  would  miscon- 
strue that  which  had  been  wrung  from  her  solely  by 
Mrs.  Bird's  representations.  Still,  however  much  she 
tried  to  quiet  her  mind,  her  efforts  were  unavailing. 
That  night  she  could  not  rest ;  if  for  a  few  minutes  she 
did  fall  asleep,  it  was  only  to  start  up  again  as  though 
some  new  apprehension,  some  new  burden  was  weighing 
on  her  heart.  Coming  to  Avonmore  so  suddenly  this 
winter  weather,  Mrs.  Bird  insisted  that  the  only  bed- 
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room  sufficiently  aired  was  that  which  Sir  Charles  had 
so  recently  occupied,  and  in  this  Helene  was  placed  the 
first  night  after  her  arrival. 

There  were  no  visible  traces  remaining  of  its  latest 
occupant.  Yet  whenever  the  girl  looked  around,  the 
idea  of  being  in  his  room  wounded  her  delicacy.  She 
determined  she  would  never  sleep  there  again.  And 
the  morning  came,  and  she  bade  Oiseau  give  her  at 
night  another  room. 

Much  to  the  girl's  satisfaction,  the  old  dame  replied 
that  she  had  never  intended  she  should  remain  in  her 
master's  apartment,  but  then  went  on  to  say  that  all 
yesterday  a  fire  had  been  blazing  in  the  chamber  hung 
with  cramoisi.  It  was  alight  now.  She  had  just  been 
seeing  to  it  herself.  The  room  would  be  ready  pre- 
sently. 

Eelieved  by  the  commencement  of  Mrs.  Bird's  reply, 
Helene  was  equally  dismayed  when  she  heard  its  ter- 
mination,— when  she  heard  whither  at  night  she  was  to 
be  transferred.  But,  ashamed  to  confess  the  cause  of 
her  heart's  agitation,  she  did  not,  she  dared  not  remon- 
strate. She  remained  silent.  Yet  if  anything  was 
wanting  to  add  to  her  mental  confusion,  to  her  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  to  have  to  sleep  once  more  in  that 
particular  chamber  supplied  it.  She  bore  up,  however, 
she  maintained  her  composure  during  the  day;  but 
when  night  came,  when  she  was  shut  into  that  great 
room  alone,  she  could  endure  no  more.  She  wept  a 
passion  of  tears.  And  when  sonorously  the  old  monastic 
clock  tolled  eleven,  that  dreadful  hour  again  seemed 
present :  again  she  seemed  to  hear  the  angry  tones  of 
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St.  Louis's  voice  as  he  reproached  her  with  falsehood, 
with  treachery.  His  cruel  sarcasms,  his  rage,  his  con- 
demnation sounded  anew.  How  could  she  have  written 
to  him  ?  Had  she  slept  in  this  room  before,  she  had 
never  written  as  she  had  written. 

After  Helene  went  down  to  breakfast — to  the  break- 
fast-table set  out  for  her  alone,  to  the  solitary  cup,  the 
preparation  for  a  single  person, — feeling  so  depressed, 
so  dejected,  she  almost  wished  herself  home  again  at 
the  cottage.  There  was  a  want  of  dignity,  a  kind  of 
abject  humility,  she  now  began  to  think,  in  having 
ventured  thus  alone  to  Avonmore,  uninvited,  unsolicited 
by  its  master.  Her  nervous  fears  and  fancies  made 
her  perfectly  wretched.  Helene  had  taken  to  working 
with  her  needle,  but  her  work  was  left  at  the  cottage. 
She  went  into  the  old  library,  she  gazed  on  the  plays 
and  romances  that  once  had  been  so  attractive — they 
could  attract  no  more.  Finally  she  carried  off  a  volume 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  She  had  found  a  tragedy, 
but  even  that  could  not  (beautifully  as  it  was  written) 
fix  her  attention.  Her  eyes  saw  the  printed  page,  yet 
her  mind  took  not  in  its  meaning. 

'  Thus  passed  this  day  in  restlessness,  dejection.  But 
at  night  she  was  more  fortunate.  Completely  worn 
out  with  the  mental  struggle  she  had  undergone,  she 
sank  into  a  sweet  and  childlike  slumber,  nor  woke  till 
morning.  Brighter  and  fairer  she  arose,  for  the  long 
sound  sleep  had  refreshed  and  reinvigorated  her.  She 
was  like  an  opening  rosebud  refreshed  by  the  dew  of  a 
summer  night  or  by  a  gentle  shower.  Yes,  her  fear, 
her  depression  was  slightly  mitigated.     In  the  after- 
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noon  the  girl  ventured  once  round  the  garden,  and, 
having  warm  out-door  clothes  on,  when  she  returned 
wandered  through  the  half-furnished  room  she  used 
when  a  child  to  play  in.  How  impossible  it  seemed  to 
her  now  that  she  could  have  been  so  silly,  so  childlike, 
so  vain,  so  easily  amused,  only  such  a  short  time  ago. 
Oh,  what  a  change  had  been  wrought!  and  with  a  deep, 
a  heavy  sigh,  the  girl  sank  down  on  an  old  high-backed 
chair  with  carved  wooden  arms  to  it.  As  she  sat  she 
leaned  an  elbow  on  one  of  them,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hand,  as  though  to  shut  out  the  melancholy 
past,  the  cloudy  future. 

A  distant  footstep  partially  roused  her  from  her 
reverie.  It  must  be  Mrs.  Bird.  She  got  up,  she  turned 
into  another  room,  that  she  might  continue  in  solitude. 
She  was  wandering  sadly  along,  when  again  the  foot- 
step sounded.  Mrs.  Bird  must  want  her,  must  be  in 
search  of  her.  She  stood  still.  Some  one  entered  the 
door  of  the  half- furnished  room,  some  one  drew  nearer. 
Could  it  be?  Was  it  possible?  Yes,  it  was  Sir  Charles. 
The  girl  was  mute,  her  colour  fled.  He  held  out  his 
hands,  he  grasped  her  wrists,  he  gazed  on  her  pale  and 
agitated  face.  Her  eyes  dared  not  encounter  his  longer 
than  a  moment ;  there  was  such  a  light,  such  a  deep, 
intense,  impassioned  expression,  something  so  new, 
so  strange  in  his  gaze,  her  eyelids  drooped.  Another 
moment,  and  he  had  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"Helene,"  he  said,  "  may  I  call  you  mine,  my  own  ? " 
She  was  so  agitated  she  scarce  could  comprehend,  yet 
she  could  distinguish  further  the  words,  "My  wife, 
Lady  Daubigny."      On  hearing  this,  she  gave  a  start  of 
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amazement.  "Helene,"  he  continued,  "you  bade  me 
come,  you  surely  cannot  be  so  heartless  as  to  raise  my 
hopes  and  then  blast  them.  Tell  me,  am  I  dear  to  you? 
Can  you  bear  with  an  old,  an  infirm  man, — perhaps  not 
for  very  long  ?  It  may  be  that  my  days  on  earth,  are 
numbered;  but  to  have  you  near  me.  You  do  not 
answer." 

"I  am  indeed  so  surprised,"  murmured  the  half- 
fainting  girl ;  "  I  was  so  unprepared  for  this." 

"And  you  demur?  You  would  not  sacrifice  your 
young  life  ?  You  would  not  bind  yourself  to  such  a 
grievous  destiny?" 

"  Au  contraire,"  answered  Helene,  "  'tis  I  who  have 
to  fear.  How  could  I  expect  you  loved  me  well  enough? 
How  could  I  imagine  that  your  love  was  of  this  nature  ?" 

"  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  gazing  intently  upon  her, 
"  tell  me,  is  that  false  light  extinct  ?  Tell  me,  shall  I 
have  but  a  divided  heart  ?" 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,"  cried  the  girl,  u  do  not 
speak  to  me  of  that.  You  were  my  Heaven,  he  but  a 
meteor  passing  by.     It  is  over,  it  is  gone." 

"Thank  God,"  he  murmured.  "Tell  me,  dearest, 
again,  is  it  truth  ?      Is  it  from  your  soul,  Helene  ?" 

The  girl,  always  graceful,  picturesque,  gently  cast 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him ;  she  took  her  old 
lover's  hand  in  hers ;  she  kissed  it. 

"  God,"  she  said,  "  knows  how  I  have  prayed  to  be 
forgiven;  God  knows  the  depth,  the  truth  of  my 
affection." 

"  Affection,  Helene;  that  is  but  a  cold,  a  guarded  word. 
But  how  could  I  expect,  how  could  I  look  for  more  ?" 
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"Yon  shall  teach  me,"  murmured  the  still  kneeling  girl. 

"Helene,  love  must  be  spontaneous;  it  cannot  be 
taught." 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  so  presumptuous  ?  How 
could  I  dare  to  believe  you  designed  me  so  much 
honour?" 

"And  is  there  any  pleasure  in  the  thought?  Do 
you,  Helene,  do  you  feel  it  a  gratification?" 

"  It  is  the  greatest  Heaven  can  bestow." 

"  And  you  will  be  faithful  to  me  ?  And  if  my  life 
continue  you  will  not  weary?" 

"  Never,  never,"  murmured  Helene,  "  never  shall  I 
weary." 

The  sound  of  Mrs.  Bird's  voice  made  Helene  suddenly 
arise  from  her  lowly  attitude. 

"  Sir  Charles,"  exclaimed  his  old  nurse,  "  you  '11  take 
your  death  o'  cold  if  you  stay  in  these  damp  rooms. 
Miss  Helene,  my  master's  ordered  by  the  doctor  not 
to  be  in  the  cold." 

"  I  am  coming,"  answered  he. 

"Helene,"  continued  Sir  Charles,  "I  must  obey.  It 
is  wrong  indeed  for  either  of  us  to  loiter  longer  here." 

"G-o,"  murmured  the  girl,  "go  to  the  lire.  I  will 
run  up-stairs  and  take  off  my  hat  and  my  cloak." 

And  Helene  left  Sir  Charles,  and  was  presently  in 
the  great  chamber  hung  with  cramoisi.  She  closed  the 
door,  and  mentally  thanked  God  for  the  mercy  He  had 
that  day  vouchsafed  to  show  her.  But,  amid  her 
thankfulness,  there  was  yet  a  pang  in  her  heart ;  and 
the  tears  gushed  forth,  and  they  were  not  tears  of  joy. 
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Passion,  of  which  she  had  momentarily  tasted, — the 
love  that  is  born  of  human  weakness,  of  human  frailty, — 
had  lain  during  the  bitter  cruel  days  of  adversity,  had 
lain  in  these  wintry  days  like  an  adder  coiled  up  in  a 
bird's  deserted  nest.  The  sun  shines,  the  leaves  unfold, 
the  adder  awakes,  glides  forth  perchance  to  sting. 
And  so  now,  when  prosperity  dawned  on  Helene,  the 
memory  of  passion  blighted,  passion  unindulged,  passion 
blasted  almost  in  its  birth,  the  memory  of  Tresham 
clouded  this  hour  of  relief.  And  as  the  girl  mentally, 
silently  prayed,  conscience  whispered,  Can  you  marry 
this  man, — the  man  whom  you  have  hitherto  regarded 
more  as  a  parent,  a  protector,  than  a  lover  ? 

But  Helene  was  human,  she  was  vain;  she  would 
not  reject,  she  would  not  mar  the  splendid  destiny 
within  her  grasp.  She  only  besought  her  Heavenly 
Father  to  grant  her  strength  to  resist  temptation.  She 
besought  that  the  memory  of  Tresham,  henceforth  a 
sin,  might  visit  her  no  more. 

The  girl  rose  from  her  lowly  attitude.  She  rang  for 
warm  water,  she  must  bathe  her  flushed  and  tear-stained 
face.  It  was  growing  dusk,  nay,  almost  dark,  so  short 
now  the  winter  days.  And  when  the  maid  had 
brought  the  water  in  the  ewer  and  left  it,  Helene 
herself  lit  the  tall  wax  candles  on  her  toilet-table, 
which  Oiseau  had  set  there  as  formerly.  And  the  out- 
door clock  strikes  six,  and  Helene  must  dress  without 
delay.  She  had  dressed  standing  before  that  same 
toilet-mirror  once,  ay,  often,  full  of  the  desire  to  appear 
fascinating  in  the  eyes  of  the  nephew.  She  was  about 
to  dress  now,  studiously,  to  fascinate  the  uncle.     Scarce 
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— scarce  could  she  repress  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  as  the 
cruel  fact  thrust  itself  upon  her.  But  her  resolve  was 
taken  ;  she  would  be  the  most  careful,  the  most  faithful 
of  wives.  Affection,  devotion,  she  could  give ;  but,  alas ! 
she  knew  too  well  that  her  heart  could  be  given — 
never. 

Conscious  of  her  own  secret  duplicity,  the  girl  almost 
trembled  at  her  next  encounter  with  her  fianci.  She 
loitered  long  by  the  wood  fire  burning  on  her  hearth, 
and  not  till  Oiseau,  tapping  at  the  door,  and  then 
coming  in,  said,  "  Excuse  me,  Miss  Helene,  but  my 
master  is  evidently  uneasy  you  don't  go  to  him,"  not 
till  then  did  she  descend. 

Ah  !  now  she  enters  the  morning-room.  How  lovely 
is  our  Helene  this  hour  of  agitation,  how  beautiful  she 
is.  The  changeful  colour  on  her  cheek,  evidence  of  the 
heart's  disturbance ;  the  downcast  eyes,  making  those 
tawny  lashes,  tipped  with  jet,  more  marked,  more 
visible  than  usual;  the  air  of  languor,  arising  from 
conflicting  feeling ;  and  withal,  the  golden-tinted 
tresses  that,  now  she  is  in  evening  parure,  may  fall  in 
rich  profusion  on  her  uncovered  shoulders, — all,  all 
contribute  to  her  loveliness.  And  oh  !  how  wan,  how 
pale,  how  wasted,  was  he  who  waited  to  receive  her  ! 
His  fine,  long-shaped,  Stuart-like  eyes  gleam  out  with 
a  deep  sepulchral  beauty;  his  cheeks  are  sunk,  are 
hollow ;  his  hands,  his  taper  fingers,  are  unnaturally 
thin  and  bloodless. 

The  girl  raises  her  eyes ;  the  light  of  the  waxen 
candles  falls  upon  him.  It  is  manifest  to  her  how  ill 
he  is,  and  Heaven  and  love  are  in  her  soul. 
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"  Helene,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  you  have 
been  thinking  this  matter  over.  Tell  me  at  once,  and 
honestly,  Do  you  fear?  Do  you  shrink  from  it? 
Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

"Have  I  not  told  you?"  murmured  the  girl.  "And 
why  should  you  doubt?" 

He  put  his  arms  almost  parentally  around  her ;  he 
gazed  on  her  beauty. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  almost  cruel  of  me  to  ask  such 
a  sacrifice.  But,  my  love,  all  that  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  the  evil  shall  be.  Helene,  I  will  spare  no 
pains,  no  money,  to  make  your  life  tolerable." 

The  girl  was  so  overpowered  by  his  tenderness,  by 
his  ghastly  air,  by  a  hundred  memories,  she  could  not 
restrain  her  tears.  As  he  held  her,  gently  gazing  still 
upon  her,  she  buried  her  face  upon  his  bosom  and  wept. 

"  Is  this  an  evidence  of  your  satisfaction,  your  happi- 
ness ?"  he  asked  in  tones  low,  hollow,  almost  sepulchral. 

"  It  is  cruel  to  doubt  my  truth,"  answered  Helene, 
striving  to  be  calm.  "  Think  of  all  I  have  had  to  bear 
in  silence  through  these  long,  long  months  ;  think  of 
the  change  to-day  has  brought;  I  can  scarcely  get 
myself  to  believe  it,  and  then,  worse  than  all,  I  see 
you  so  really  ill." 

"  Helene,"  answered  Sir  Charles,  with  forced  calm- 
ness, "  I  may  recover ;  it  is  quite  possible.  And  if  I 
should,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  how  will  you  bear 
with  my  years,  my  infirmities  ?  In  ten  years'  time  I 
shall  be  quite  an  old  man.  Your  loveliness  may  be  at 
its  height." 

"  You  need  not  fear,  you  need  not  mistrust  me," 
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answered  the  girl.  "  You  have  loved  me  when  no 
other  cared  for  me.  You  withdrew  your  love,  and  I 
could  know  no  peace,  no  rest." 

"  I  never  withdrew  my  love ;  I  but  withdrew  my 
presence.  Did  you  not  bid  me  go  ?  Can  I  forget 
your  last  words  ?" 

"  Must  I  entreat  you  to  forget  ?  Must  I  beseech, 
on  this  subject,  for  ever,  silence  V*  pleaded  the  witch- 
ing Gipsy. 

"  Dinner  is  served,"  at  this  moment  announces  the 
poor  baronet's  dainty  French  valet,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  master,  and  who  condescends,  in  the  absence 
of  a  butler,  to  do  the  service  of  the  table. 

Sir  Charles  offers  the  girl  his  arm,  and  together  they 
proceed  to  the  dining-room. 

The  valet  had  never  seen  Helene  before.  Struck  by 
her  singular  Gipsy-like  style  of  beauty,  unconscious  of 
the  sanctity  in  which  his  master  holds  her,  as  he 
stands  gazing  on  the  twain  he  makes  some  very  mis- 
taken reflections. 

After  dinner  was  over,  and  St.  Louis  returned  to  the 
morning-room,  where  he  rejoined  Helene,  there  com- 
menced a  discussion  of  rather  a  different  character.  ■ 

"  What  will  your  father  say  ?  He  will  undoubtedly 
object ;  he  will  utter  some  sharp  sarcasms  ;  he  may 
influence  you ;  he  may  induce  you  to  repent." 

"His  words  would  have  no  power,"  said  Helene, 
playfully,  enlivened  by  the  dinner  and  the  glass  of 
champagne  she  had  taken  with  it.  "  I  shall  say, 
'  Papa,  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind.  1  am  deter- 
mined to  be  Lady  Daubigny.'  " 
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"  I  can  just  imagine  his  laugh,"  continued  the 
sensitive  baronet.  "I  can  just  imagine  his  sneer  at 
my  madness,  my  infatuation.  But  something  must  be 
done  ;  he  must  be  consulted.  He  is  a  man  who  likes 
to  be  treated  with  deference.  Our  position  is  a  serious 
one.  His  assent,  nay,  his  presence  is  most  desirable. 
I  have  been  thinking — "  He  paused,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  to  proceed. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  thinking,"  murmured 
the  girl,  kneeling  down  before  her  Saint  just  as  she 
used  to  do. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  we  had  better 
join  your  father  at  Dessin's.  My  love,  I  dare  not 
linger  here  with  you  alone,  lest  the  hideous  world 
make  remarks ;  I  would  not  be  so  selfish.  And, 
Helene,  I  know  not  how  to  contemplate,  much  less 
endure,  a  separation.  My  very  life  seems,  as  it  were, 
in  your  keeping." 

The  girl  bent  down  and  suffered  her  rosy  lips  to 
touch  her  fiances  wan,  attenuated  fingers  ;  then  in 
accents  sad,  yet  disdainful,  she  said,  "  I  have  no  world 
but  you  and  papa.  Your  world  has  rejected,  disowned, 
despised  me ;  I  am  so  far  beneath  its  notice,  that 
hitherto  it  has  not  even  condescended  to  take  cog- 
nisance of  my  existence.  But  since  my  Heaven,  my 
Saint  smiles  upon  me,  the  case  may  now  be  different." 

"  Helene,"  said  St.  Louis,  gazing  tenderly  upon 
her,  and  smiling  as  he  spoke,  "  I  see  before  me 
evidence  of  the  Highland  blood.  Though  your  features 
are  so  different,  you  remind  me  strangely  at  this 
moment   of  your  father.      You   must   not   get   these 
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fancies  into  your  little  head.  You  have  not  been 
rejected,  despised  by  the  world ;  you  have  been 
hidden  from  its  view, — buried,  as  it  were,  like  gold 
in  a  mine." 

"  This  is  the  prettiest  compliment  man  ever  in- 
vented," cried  she,  with  a  little  laugh  ;  but  though  the 
girl  laughed,  her  voice,  her  manner  betrayed  yet  some- 
thing of  her  father's  nature,  and  scarcely  pausing,  she 
added,  "  Mais  je  reviens  a  ce  que  vous  disiez,  I  want 
to  ask  you  why  you  came ; — why  you  did  not  write  to 
me  first  and  make  the  visit  here  afterwards,  when 
papa  had  returned.  If  everybody  in  your  world  will 
think  it  a  wrong  thing  for  us  to  be  together,  why 
should  I  stay  in  the  room  this  evening  with  you  ?" 

"  Do  not  be  ridiculous,  Helene,"  retorted  Sir  Charles, 
laughing  as  though  he  wished  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  girl  spoke  but  in  jest.  "  Have  I  for  a  single  instant 
put  off  my  old  character  ?  While  we  are  thus  circum- 
stanced, I  am  Charles  Daubigny  only  in  effigy.  Yes, 
Helene  may  kiss  my  wan  fingers,  and  send  the  little 
blood  she  has  left  me  thrilling  through  my  veins,  and 
yet  I  may  not  dare  to  steal  from  her  one  single  kiss." 
As  St.  Louis  spoke  he  suffered  his  fine  and  expressive 
eyes  to  outstrip  his  tongue. 

"  You  seem  determined  to  make  me  wish  that  I  had 
never  written  to  you,"  murmured  the  girl,  her  cheek 
glowing  crimson,  her  eyes  sinking  beneath  the  lover's 
gaze  he  had  bestowed. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?     How  have  I  offended  ?" 

"  You  are  not  like  yourself,"  she  murmured.  "  The 
end  of  it  will  be  that  I  shall  feel  as  if  you  were  a 
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stranger,"  and  with  a  combination  of  embarrassment,  of 
petulance  or  irritability  in  her  manner,  the  young  lady 
withdrew  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  taking  up 
a  book  pretended  to  be  reading  it. 

Sir  Charles  answered  nothing,  for  the  memory  of 
Tresham's  stolen  and  permitted  embrace  rose  up  before 
him.  Lost  in  the  torment  of  his  own  sensibility  he 
remained  silently,  gloomily  standing  by  the  fire. 

The  silence  that  reigned,  however,  was  not  of  very 
long  duration  ;  it  was  presently  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  the  valet  with  the  tea-things,  and  now  our  pretty 
Gipsy  must  needs  arise  and  make  the  tea  for  her 
fiance.  But  Helene  performed  her  part  without 
entering  into  conversation,  and,  the  tea-things  removed, 
she  returned  to  her  book. 

"  Is  my  happiness  to  be  so  fleeting,  so  short-lived  ? " 
at  length  broke  from  Sir  Charles.  "  Are  we  at  variance 
already,  Helene  ?"  The  sad  hollow  tones  of  his  voice 
went  to  the  girl's  heart. 

"  Not  at  variance,"  cried  she,  arising  and  coming  to 
him,  "  but  indeed  you  have  made  me  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable. If  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  be  with  you  here 
alone,  I  must  be  uncomfortable  while  you  remain.  If 
you  had  never  said  anything  about  it,  and  if  you 
had  seemed  exactly  like  yourself,  it  would,  I  believe, 
never  have  come  into  my  head." 

"  I  never  said  that  it  was  wrong ;  I  said  that  a  mis- 
judging world  might  find  some  occasion  for  its  venom." 

"Very  well.  Had  you  not  better  leave  me  to- 
morrow ?"  asked  Helene,  but  her  voice  faltered  as  she 
asked  it. 
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"  Do  you  desire  again  to  be  separated  from  me  ? 
Be  honest,  Helene ;  tell  me,  is  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difference V* 

"  It  is  no  matter  of  indifference." 

"Will  you  then  suffer  me  to  accompany  you  to 
Calais  ?  Yes,  if  I  must  pass  through  such  an  ordeal, 
if  I  must  undergo  the  brusqueness  of  George's  dis- 
pleasure, or  submit  myself  to  his  raillery,  the  sooner  it 
is  over  the  better.  I  do  not  much  care  for  it  myself, 
but,  Helene,  I  cannot  but  dread  the  effect  his  anger  or 
his  amusement  may  have  upon  you." 

"  Only  be  your  own  dear  self,"  murmured  the  girl ; 
"  be  just  what  you  have  ever  been.  No  words  of  his 
shall  change  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  promise.  What  shall  I  promise  ?  To 
put  off  mortality, — to  be  a  very  Saint  for  ever,  Helene  ? 
You  cannot  be  so  cruel." 

The  girl  faintly  smiled.  She  looked  up  ;  she  saw 
such  a  sadness  in  her  old  lover's  gaze,  she  was  so 
afraid  he  would  suspect  the  truth,  that  she  said,  with 
a  little  blush,  and  eyes  cast  down,  "  I  did  not  say  for 
ever." 


CHAPTEE    XXXI. 

' '  AVONMORE. 

"My  dearest  Papa, — I  wrote  a  few  words  to  you  the 
day  after  I  came  here,  but  I  did  not  then  mention  that, 
at  Oiseau's  urgent  request,  I  had  written  the  previous 
day  to  Sir  Charles.  She  told  me  that  his  physician 
had  ordered  him  to  go  abroad,  and  that  she  felt  certain 
if  he  did  go,  weak  and  ill  as  he  was,  he  would  never 
return  to  England  alive.  Instead  of  answering  my  note 
by  writing,  he  came  himself,  and  is  now  staying  here 
with  me,  and  I  have  something  to  explain  which  is 
indeed  very  awkward  and  embarrassing.  II  est  aussi 
embarrasse  que  moi.  But  he  will  presently  add  a  post- 
script. I,  in  the  meantime,  must  go  on  to  tell  you  that 
the  instant  he  arrived  at  Avonmore,  at  least  the  first 
instant  he  saw  me,  he  said  how  intensely  dear  I  was  to 
him,  and  how  he  wished  I  could  be  all  his  own.  He 
is  sadly  altered — so  thin,  so  pale,  and  he  has  a  cough, 
— and,  that  I  may  be  privileged  to  comfort  him  and 
remain  always  with  him,  I  have  agreed  to  be  Lady 
Daubigny. 

"  You  will  perhaps  think  that  I  should  have  written 
to  you  about  his  proposal  before  I  accepted  it;  but  if 
you  had  objected  ever  so  much,  I  should  not  have 
listened. 
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"  He  thinks  we  ought  to  come  immediately  to  Calais 
and  beg  of  you  to  sanction  our  engagement.  So  do  not 
write,  but  keep  all  your  anger  or  your  laughter  till  once 
more  you  embrace  your  loving  and  devoted 

"  Helene." 

"  Dear  George, — I  am  quite  prepared  to  expect  your 
displeasure,  but  I  must  beg  that,  however  much  startled 
and  annoyed  you  may  feel  by  my  presumption,  you  will 
endeavour  to  receive  me  calmly.  Let  my  very  poor 
state  of  health  plead  for  me.  If  it  indeed  be  the  will 
of  God  that  my  days  on  earth  are  numbered,  you  would 
not  refuse  me,  in  the  time  that  remains,  the  only  hap- 
piness I  am  capable  of  tasting.  You  know  I  could  not 
have  this  only  solace  unless  Helene  became  my  wife. 
And  you,  who  of  late  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  my 
property,  must  be  fully  aware  how  ample  are  my 
means.  No  settlement  that  you  think  fit  to  dictate 
(in  case  of  my  leaving  her  too  soon)  shall  I  shrink 
from  executing. 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  your  sanction  to  our 
engagement,  and  that  Helene  should  have  the  protec- 
tion from  remark  that  your  presence  will  afford,  and 
I  shall  not  fail  to  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  reach 
Calais  this  week.  Will  you  kindly  secure  me  the  best 
suite  of  rooms  now  at  liberty  ? — And  believe  me,  your 
faithful  and  obliged  cousin, 

"  Charles  Louis  Daubigny." 

No  greater  surprise  ever  befell  a  man  perhaps  than 
that  which  befell  Graham  as  he  read  Helene's  letter, 
and    afterwards    that   that   she   called   its    postscript. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  announcement,  actually  in  written  characters  before 
his  eyes,  yet  seemed  incredible,  and  as  he  pondered  over 
it,  awoke  in  his  mind  at  every  moment  a  new,  a  differ- 
ent sensation. 

He  experienced  no  little  jealousy,  for  he  loved 
Helene  as  much  as  a  father  could  well  love  a  child. 
Then  we  will  not  deny  that  he  felt  considerable  gratifi- 
cation that  a  man  of  such  large  estate,  so  unsullied  a 
pedigree,  and  of  so  excellent  a  character,  should  seek 
the  alliance.  Next  moment,  however,  came  such  a 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  child,  as  he  deemed  his 
daughter,  taking  up  with  a  man  of  Charles  Daubigny's 
age,  that  he  laughed  outright.  "  And  such  a  man,  too  ; 
a  decided  invalid,  full  of  fancies,  afraid  of  draughts  and 
east  winds,"  he  murmured.  "Poor  little  dear!  she  does 
not  know  what  love  and  marriage  mean.  It  will  be  a 
complete  sacrifice  of  her  young  life,  precisely,  too,  when 
brighter  days  may  be  before  her." 

Just  as  Sir  Charles  had  anticipated  he  would,  in  the 
course  of  the  day  his  cousin  George  exclaimed  in  his 
mind,  for  he  had  no  one  to  speak  with  on  the  subject, 
"  The  man  is  crazy,  infatuated,  in  his  wretched  state  of 
debility  to  think  of  marriage  at  all ;  and  then  to  choose 
Helene,  a  mere  child,  a  beautiful  child,  to  be  his  sick- 
nurse  !  What  can  he  say  for  himself  ?  However,  of 
course  it  is  the  greatest  compliment  he  could  pay  her 
and  myself,  and,  as  far  as  position,  she  could  expect 
nothing  better.  But,  and  God  help  us,  what  enmity 
would  the  match  call  into  existence  !  What  sarcasms 
would  be  uttered  !  What  a  searching  into  my  and 
her    poor    mother's    too    notorious    history  !       What 
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a  dragging  to  the  light  all  that  one  would  wish  to 
remain  in  the  dark  !  Heaven  avert  it !  Instead  of 
going  to  her  nuptials  crowned  with  roses,  as  the  Grecian 
women  of  old,  or  crowned  with  orange-blossom,  as  the 
girls  go  now,  a  crown  of  thorns  would  better  befit  her 
childlike  brow." 

Leaving  Graham  to  his  unsatisfactory  meditations, 
we  must  now  return  to  Avonmore  and  imagine  Helene 
hastily  preparing  for  her  journey  to  Calais.  A  visit  to 
the  cottage  was  indispensable  before  their  departure, 
and  the  future  Lady  Daubigny,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Bird,  went,  when  not  expected  by  its  inmates,  to  this 
pretty  but  rustic  abode.  Though  it  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock  when  they  arrived,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
obtaining  admittance.  The  women  either  were  not  up 
or  had  some  visitor  to  dispose  of.  They  would  not 
answer  the  bell,  and  when  the  housemaid  did  at  length 
unfasten  the  front  door  and  let  them  in,  Helene,  run- 
ning hastily  into  the  elegant  little  drawing-room,  found 
evidence  of  the  two  ladies  and  a  friend  having  used  it 
the  previous  night  as  their  own  particular  apartment. 
The  remains  of  a  rump  steak  fried  with  onions,  the 
cheese,  an  empty  beer-jug,  three  dirty  plates,  and  three 
empty  tumblers,  were  standing  on  the  rosewood  table, 
which  was  apparelled  in  a  kitchen  table-cloth. 

Helene  had  no  genius  for  scolding  maids,  and  only 
ran  out  of  the  room  as  rapidly  as  she  had  entered  it, 
without  saying  a  word ;  and  even  Mrs.  Bird,  who 
understood  the  art  of  keeping  maids  in  order,  could 
waste  no  time  to-day  in  reprehending  these  worthies. 
A  more  important  affair  was  on  hand  that  fully  occu- 
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pied  her  mind.  She  had  no  end  of  arrangements  to 
make,  directions  to  give,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time, 
for  Oiseau  had  this  morning  received  orders  to  accom- 
pany her  master  and  his  fiancee  to  Calais. 

Sir  Charles  was  so  over- anxious,  so  fearful  of  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  propriety,  that  he  had  explained 
to  his  old  nurse  how  matters  stood,  and  had  requested 
her  to  help  him  in  taking  charge  of  the  little  lady 
during  the  journey.  The  confidence  thus  bestowed 
quite  elated  the  old  dame,  and  now,  as  she  follows 
Helene  up  the  cottage  stairs  to  her  bedroom,  she  is 
quite  cheerful,  "  hoping,"  as  she  says,  "  for  the  best." 
Portmanteaus,  carpet-bags  have  to  be  sought  for,  and 
Mrs.  Bird  is  presently  seated  on  a  low  stool  packing, 
while  Helene,  agile  as  a  fawn,  runs  hither  and  thither 
collecting  and  selecting  .all  she  means  to  take.  Their 
labour  over,  the  girl  stays  a  short  time  alone  in  her 
bedroom.  She  gazes  on  that  picture  of  Christ  Sir 
Charles  had  given  her.  She  remembers  how  she  had 
knelt  before  it  in  almost  despondency  the  day  of 
Tresham's  marriage,  and  she  casts  herself  down  once 
more, — now,  however,  in  thankfulness.  And  yet  her 
heart  is  so  full  of  cruel  memories  that  she  cannot  re- 
strain a  few  bitter  tears,  wept,  as  it  were,  over  the 
death  of  her  buried  love.  But  the  girl  knows  that 
Oiseau  is  waiting  for  her,  and,  arising  from  her  lowly 
attitude,  she  leaves  that  rustic  home,  never  to  enter  it 
again. 

From  Avonmore  to  London  in  those  days  of  posting 
was  a  long  journey,  and  to  travel  all  night  with  his 
little  ftcmcde,  even  though  Mrs.  Bird  was  with   them, 
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seemed  to  Sir  Charles's  sensitiveness  scarcely  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  Moreover,  in  his  present  weak  condition, 
with  so  much  anxiety  and  excitement  before  him,  he 
felt  he  must  garner  his  little  remaining  strength,  he 
must  travel  deliberately.  They  had  better  make  a 
break  in  the  journey,  dine  and  sleep  at  Oxford,  next 
day  proceed  to  London. 

Our  Helene  is  now  in  the  luxurious  travelling 
carriage  that  so  soon  she  may  claim  as  her  own.  She 
has  an  inherent  taste  for  fine  things  ;  it  pleases  her  to 
travel  with  four  post-horses,  she  likes  the  obsequious 
greeting  that  awaits  them  at  the  various  inns  where 
they  change  horses.  Fortune,  distinction,  even  splen- 
dour would  not  embarrass  Helene,  they  are  her  natural 
element. 

Sir  Charles  had  found  the  advantage  of  putting  off 
for  the  time  "his  mortality."  As  long  as  he  main- 
tained his  old  reserve,  his  saint-like  character,  the  girl 
would  be  familiar,  trusting  as  formerly.  It  was  only 
if  by  accident  he  forgot  himself  for  a  moment  and 
pressed  her  hand  too  tenderly,  or  gazed  upon  her  too 
ardently,  that  she  shrank  from  him  in  alarm. 

Controlled,  impelled  by  the  sensitiveness  that  was 
ever  persecuting  him,  Sir  Charles  resolved  on  arriving 
in  London  with  Helene  and  Mrs.  Bird,  to  avoid,  to 
abjure  for  the  time  his  own  town  residence.  He 
dreaded  an  encounter  with  his  sister-in-law.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  wish  to  meet  at  present  even  with  any  of 
his  acquaintances. 

The  valet,  who  had   formerly  been  a  courier,   was 
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quite  an  fait  as  to  securing  beforehand  accommodation 
at  a  London  hotel  for  our  travellers,  and  to  him  Sir 
Charles  now  applied.  The  man  wrote  immediately, 
ordering  a  suite  of  rooms  to  be  in  readiness  for  his 
master  at  the  hotel. 

Helene  had  never  been  in  London,  except  when 
passing  through  it  with  her  father  on  her  way  to 
Avonmore.  She  could  not  but  feel  some  interest  in 
it,  and  during  their  uneventful  journey  now  and  then 
she  had  asked  a  question  of  Sir  Charles  :  "  Should  she 
be  near  Westminster  Abbey  ?  Was  the  hotel  they 
were  to  stay  at  near  St.  James's  Palace  or  Whitehall  ?" 
At  Oxford  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  series  of 
advertisements  down  one  column  of  the  Times  which 
Sir  Charles  was  reading.  Hamlet  !  Hamlet !  met  her 
eye.     Now  Hamlet  was  Helene's  favourite  tragedy. 

"  What  is  it,  my  love  ?"  said  he,  looking  up  from  the 
article  he  was  reading. 

"  Hamlet,"  cried  she  ;  "  I  see  they  are  acting  Hamlet, 
and  that  Macready,  of  whom  I  have  often  heard 
papa  speak,  takes  the  part  of  my  favourite.  I  shall 
never  see  it  acted,"  continued  she,  "  because  I  never 
can  see  anything." 

"  And  would  you  like  so  very  much  to  see  Hamlet  ?" 
asked  the  baronet  with  almost  a  sad  smile. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  asking  me  ?"  she  cried,  and 
turning  away,  Helene  carelessly  hummed  a  part  of  a 
song,  the  words  of  which  were  taken  from  Hamlet. 

But  we  must  not  linger  over  the  journey.  It  is  the 
morning  after  Sir  Charles  and  Helene  had  arrived  in 
London.      With  much  ado,   two   waiters  are  carrying 
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away  the  breakfast,  and  now  even  the  damask  table- 
cloth and  the  two  men  have  vanished,  and  St.  Louis 
speaks.  "  I  shall  have  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  doctor  this 
morning,  Helene,  and  afterwards  I  must  see  my  lawyer. 
Will  you  go  with  me  in  the  carriage,  and  amuse  your- 
self by  shopping  a  little  while  I  am  so  engaged  ?  I 
may  make  you  a  few  trifling  gifts  ;  we  have  tried  that 
before ;  it  is  not  forbidden  ground." 

"  I  should  like  it,  of  course,  very  much ;  but  would 
papa  think  it  a  wrong  thing  now  ?  You  know  I  was 
quite  a  little  girl  when  we  went  out  together  at  Bruges 
and  bought  things  to  wear." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  gazing  fondly  upon  her,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  that  day,  Helene;  I  remember  you  had 
scruples  then." 

"  Well,  I  have  now  some." 

"Lay  them  aside,  my  love.  I  am  as  keenly  alive  to 
impropriety  as  any  man  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  if  you 
take  Mrs.  Bird  with  you,  and  choose  what  you  like  at 
a  first-rate  shop,  there  can  be  no  sin  in  it.  I  will  not 
even  venture  to  appear ;  you  shall  drop  me  at  the 
doctor's,  and  call  for  me  when  your  shopping  is  over. 
My  man  will  go  with  us,  he  is  very  quick  in  apprehen- 
sion. He  will  manage  it  all  without  troubling  us  in 
the  least." 

"  And  when  are  you  going  ?"  inquired  the  girl. 

"  Early,  not  later  than  eleven.  The  earlier  we  go  the 
less  likely  I  shall  be  to  run  against  any  one  I  know ; 
just  now,  I  do  not  want  to  run  against  any  one.  I 
am  neither  in  a  lit  state  of  health,  nor  in  exactly 
a  position  to  enter  into  explanations.     But  now,  tell 
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me,  what  is  it  in  the  way  of  dress  you  would  most  like  ? 
only  remember  I  will  not  be  the  donor  of  any  paltry 
thing." 

Helene  did  not  answer,  she  sat  smiling. 

"  Shall  it  be  a  velvet  dress,  a  mantle  trimmed  with 
fur,  an  Eastern  shawl?" 

"Oh,"  cried  the  girl,  "you  have,  indeed,  mentioned 
the  one  thing  I  have  been  wishing  for." 

"  The  shawl." 

"It's  a  little  mantle  trimmed  with  ermine." 

"  Well,  if  the  fur  is  real,  first-rate,  it  may  do." 

By  eleven  o'clock  Helene  was  waiting  in  their 
sitting-room  ready,  dressed  for  the  promised  drive. 
Sir  Charles  was  not  with  her  that  morning.  Almost 
from  breakfast-time  he  had  remained  in  his  own  room, 
thinking  over  and  arranging  some  matters  that  con- 
cerned  him  deeply,  and  on  which  he  was  about  to 
consult  his  lawyer  before  he  crossed  to  Calais. 

But  the  carriage  is  at  the  hotel  door,  and  St.  Amour, 
the  valet,  informs  his  master. 

"I  hope  they  have  provided  a  respectable-looking 
vehicle,"  remarked  Sir  Charles,  for  this  man  of  wealth 
to-day  uses  a  carriage  not  his  own,  but  one  provided 
by  the  hotel-keeper.  We  may  guess  why  ;  if  any  one 
saw  it  standing  at  a  shop  or  elsewhere,  it  would  not  be 
recognised. 

"  Yes,  sir,  pretty  fair,"  answered  the  superlatively 
subtle  but  competent  valet,  scarcely  able,  with  all  his 
subtlety,  to  suppress  his  amusement  at  the  idea  of  his 
wealthy  master  using  such  small  subterfuges.  "  Yes, 
sir,  pretty  fair,  but  not  quite  like  a  carriage  of  our  own." 
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"  Our  own  !"  Yes,  St.  Amour  condescended  to  be  one 
of  Sir  Charles's  domestics,  and  always  spoke  in  tins 
way. 

"You  perfectly  understand,  St.  Amour,  all  the  direc- 
tions I  have  given  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly,  sir." 

"  You  will  not  lose  sight  of  Miss  Graham  and  Mrs. 
Bird ;  you  will  see  them  safely  into  Bond  Street,  and 
wait  at  the  door  or  inside  the  shop  until  they  wrant  you." 

"  Beg  pardon,  Sir  Charles,  but  really  further  instruc- 
tions are  needless ;  I  am  not  the  person  to  fail  in  my 
duty." 

"  I  know  that,  St.  Amour,  or  I  would  not  intrust  you 
with  this." 

"  Merci!"  said  the  man,  bowing,  for  he  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  occasionally  forgot  himself,  and  spoke  the 
language  of  his  childhood. 

Sir  Charles  looked  old  and  worn  this  morning ;  he 
had  two  very  unpleasant  businesses  on  hand.  He 
had  to  see  his  doctor,  and  he  had  to  entreat  him  to  give 
his  real  opinion  as  to  his  state  of  health.  He  had  also 
to  see  his  lawyer  on  an  equally  grave  matter. 

Helene  remarked  to  her  Saint,  as  they  were  about 
to  enter  the  carriage,  "  Ought  you  to  go  out,  do  you 
think  ?  It  is  very  cold,  and  you  do  not  look  quite  so 
wrell  to-day." 

"  My  dear  child  "  (he  often  now  called  her  a  child), 
"  my  dear  child,  I  have  a  very  great  dislike  to  seeing 
my  doctor ;  it  always  makes  me  nervous." 

"  And  must  you  see  him  ? " 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  penance  I  feel  I  ought   to,  I  must, 
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undergo  ;  besides,  he  may  wish  to  alter  my  prescription, 
or  give  me  further  directions." 

Helene  had  gazed  on  Sir  Charles,  and  had  thought 
that  he  looked  worse  than  usual.  He  gazed  on  the 
girl,  and  thought  that  she  looked  almost  too  lovely, 
especially  for  the  London  streets.  They  were  pre- 
sently before  the  house  of  the  eminent  physician  who 
prescribed  for  and  advised  our  invalid  baronet.  As 
her  fianc6  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  waited  till  a 
servant  opened  the  house  door,  Helene  thought  he  did 
indeed  appear  as  though  he  needed  a  doctor.  Even 
his  lips  looked  bloodless,  and  his  very  voice  seemed 
feeble. 

Monsieur  St.  Amour  shuts  the  carriage  door,  and 
deferentially  bowing  to  the  girl,  says  that  his  master 
has  given  him  directions.  In  obedience  to  those  direc- 
tions, Monsieur  orders  the  coachman  to  Bond  Street. 
Helene  enters  the  shop,  Mrs.  Bird  following  as  her 
attendant.  The  young  girl  asks  for  mantles  trimmed 
with  fur,  whereupon  she  is  conducted  up- stairs,  shown 
into  a  room,  where  so  many  fine  things  are  around 
her  she  is  almost  bewildered. 

"  It  must  be  a  very  good  one,"  says  Helene ;  "  the 
fur  must  be  of  the  best  kind."  The  nymph  in  attend- 
ance now  brings  forth  a  splendid  specimen  or  two,  the 
first  a  velvet  mantle  trimmed  with  sable,  the  next  a 
ruby  satin  trimmed  with  ermine. 

The  girl,  having  naturally  such  a  love  of  dress, 
would,  had  she  felt  justified,  have  carried  off  the  two. 
She  asks  the  price  of  the  first.  She  is  quite  startled 
when  the  answer  is  forty  guineas. 
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And  what  is  the  other?"  inquires  Helene. 
It  is  much  less,  Miss,  twenty  guineas." 
I  must  have  that,"  she  said ;  "  I  should  not  like  to 
3  more." 
Mrs.  Bird,  on  hearing  the  girl's  words,  ventured  an 
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aside.  Drawing  the  attendant  nymph  a  little  apart,  she 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "  Your  house,  I  know,  sup- 
plies my  master  with  his  table  linen  and  other  things 
of  that  sort.  My  master  is  Sir  Charles  Daubigny  of 
Bruton  Street  and  Brierly  Park." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  nymph. 

"  It  is  he  who  ordered  me  to  bring  the  young  lady 
here.  It  will  be  his  gift.  I  am  housekeeper  at  one  of 
Sir  Charles's  country  seats.  We  are  staying  at  Mivart's 
Hotel  for  a  few  days.  You  had  better  send  both  the 
mantles  and  the  sable  muff ;  they  are  sure  to  be  kept." 

The  young  lady  of  the  mantle  department  nodded 
her  head,  and  smiled  knowingly. 

Helene  in  this  brief  interval  had  been 'so  amused 
gazing  on  the  various  treasures  of  dress  that  met  her 
eye,  she  had  not  heard  a  syllable  of  Mrs.  Bird's 
discourse. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  the  mantle-nymph,  "  allow  me, 
Miss,  to  put  up  the  two  mantles.  You  can  choose 
better,  perhaps,  at  your  leisure." 

The  girl  for  a  moment  hesitated  ;  but  on  Mrs.  Bird's 
remarking  that  would  be  better,  as  they  were  rather  in 
a  hurry,  she  assented. 

The  mantles  and  the  muff,  packed  in  a  box,  were 
presently  ready,  and  were  carried  by  the  porter  to  the 
front  entrance  of  the  shop.     There  was  not  the  slightest 
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difficulty.  True  to  his  word,  Monsieur  St.  Amour 
presented  himself  precisely  when  he  was  required, 
indicated  to  the  porter  which  was  their  carriage,  puts 
Helene  and  Mrs.  Bird  in  after  the  parcel,  and  directs 
the  driver  to  return  to  the  doctor's.  Arrived  there,  the 
valet  knocks  at  the  door,  bids  the  servant  who  opens 
it  inform  Sir  Charles  Daubigny  that  the  carriage  waits. 

Very  soon  the  invalid  appears.  He  looks  more 
cheerful ;  he  is  evidently  less  nervous.  His  physician 
thought  that  he  had  gained  strength, — that  there  was 
no  positive  disease  ;  and  when  the  carriage  drew  up 
before  his  lawyer's,  he  did  not  seem  the  same  feeble 
man  Helene  had  watched  enter  the  doctor's. 

At  the  lawyer's  they  had  long  to  wait — fully  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Once  or  twice,  growing  a  little 
weary,  Helene  looked  out  of  the  carriage  window.  The 
second  time  she  did  so  she  could  see  Monsieur  the 
valet  some  way  down  the  street  in  conversation  with 
another  man.  It  struck  her,  but  it  could  not  be  pro- 
bable, yet  a  little  thrill  ran  through  her ;  she  fancied 
this  person  the  valet  spoke  with  was  Tresham. 

When  Sir  Charles  returned  he  was  grave  and  silent, 
and  almost  in  silence  they  reached  the  hotel. 


CHAPTEE   XXXII. 

On  re-entering  their  hotel,  Sir  Charles,  with  some 
papers  in  his  hand,  went  straight  to  his  bedroom. 
Helene  also  went  to  her  room  to  divest  herself  of  her 
out- door  garments,  to  recall  the  vision  of  Tresham  she 
fancied  she  had  seen,  to  conclude  at  length  it  was  a 
mere  imagination.  And  having  dismissed  or  sup- 
pressed the  idea,  she  finished  by  opening  the  box 
containing  the  two  mantles. 

"What  loves!"  murmured  the  girl,  and  each  was 
tried  on.  How  hard  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish  either  ! 
The  velvet  one  trimmed  with  sable  would  be  so  delight- 
ful for  out- door  wear.  The  ruby  satin,  if  she  ever 
should  require  such  a  thing,  would  be  so  charming  as  an 
opera  cloak.  Well,  at  luncheon-time,  when  Sir  Charles 
and  she  were  sure  to  meet,  she  would  show  him  the 
mantles,  and  ask  which  she  should  keep. 

And  luncheon-time  was  very  near,  for  the  invalid 
must  not  go  too  long  without  nourishment.  Eating  and 
drinking  had  been  particularly  recommended.  Helene 
goes  down  at  the  right  moment,  takes  her  place  at  the 
table,  but  will  not  allude  to  the  mantles,  will  not  bring 
forward  any  subject  of  conversation  till  she  sees  her 
companion   has    made   some  progress   with   the    cold 
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chicken  and  tongue  before  him.  She  knew  if  she  were 
to  interrupt  him  he  would  forget  to  eat.  But  ere  long 
he  interrupts  her. 

"  I  think,  my  dear  child,  I  shall  be  able  to  gratify 
one  of  your  wishes.  I  believe  you  will  be,  that  is  I 
hope  you  will  be,  able  to  see  Hamlet  performed  this 
-evening.  It  all  depends  on  whether  we  can  get  a 
private  box  on  such  short  notice.  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment with  my  lawyer  at  half-past  seven  this  evening. 
Some  business  I  have  to  attend  to,  Helene,  that  does  not 
admit  even  of  your  presence.  And  as  I  could  not  be 
with  you,  and  knew  your  desire,  I  asked  my  lawyer 
boldly  whether  his  lady  would  chaperon  you  to  the 
theatre  to-night  to  see  Hamlet." 

Contrary  to  her  Saint's  expectations,  Helene  neither 
thanked  him  nor  looked  pleased ;  she  looked  dis- 
concerted. 

"Have  I  done  wrong?"  he  asked ;  then  after  a 
moment's  pause  he  added  playfully,  "  There  is  nothing 
to  shock  George's  prejudices  in  this  lady,  I  assure  you. 
Although  her  husband  is  but  a  solicitor,  she  has  a  pedi- 
gree extending  to  the  days  of  the  Britons.  She  is  one 
of  the  eight  children  of  the  Honourable  and  Beverend 
Howel  Winstoun,  a  Welsh  parson,  as  poor  as  he  is 
proud." 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  off  laughing  at  papa," 
said  the  girl.  "  And  for  myself,  I  was  only  thinking  at 
first  that  I  did  not  care  to  see  the  play  alone— without 
you.  But  now  you  have  told  me  who  these  people  are, 
I  have  another,  a  disagreeable,  uncomfortable  thought. 
If  this  woman,  whose  father  is  so  proud,  should  find  out 
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that  I  am  only  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Graham,  your 
steward  at  Avonmore,  how  little  she  would  ]ike  to  be 
my  chaperon  to-night !" 

"  My  love,"  retorted  Sir  Charles,  indulging  in  another 
smile,  "  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension.  Mr.  Hol- 
royd,  my  solicitor,  happens  to  know  almost  as  much  of 
your  father's  history  as  myself.  He  is  perfectly  aware 
that  my  steward  is  a  very  fine  gentleman  in  disguise." 

"  Have  you  told  him  all  about  papa,  then  V 

"  No  ;  to  my  great  astonishment  I  find  that  George 
is  at  his  peerage  case  again.  A  friend  of  my  solicitor's, 
a  barrister,  who  devotes  himself  to  these  cases,  has  to 
revise  the  evidence.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  had 
hoped  that  when  the  old  aunt  was  gone,  George  would 
have  settled  down  for  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peace, 
instead  of,  like  a  child,  trying  to  catch  a  bubble  it  has 
blown  itself." 

"  You  always  laugh  at  papa,"  remarks  Helene,  her 
cheeks  glowing  brighter.  "  He  thinks  that  he  has  as 
good  a  right  to  this  title  as  you  have  to  yours." 

"And  do  you  think,  my  dear  child,  if  once  it  had 
been  decided  by  competent  judges  that  I  had  no  right 
to  be  a  baronet,  do  you  think  I  should  come  again  be- 
fore the  world  urging  my  claim,  wasting  my  time,  my 
money,  involving  myself  in  needless  anxiety  ?" 

"  He  has  some  evidence  that  formerly  was  wanting," 
pleaded  Helene. 

"  Well,  we  must  leave  him  to  pursue  his  own  course. 
But  tell  me,  are  all  your  scruples,  your  imaginations 
removed  as  to  the  steward  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Helene  drearily  ;  "  but  if 
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I  had  heard,  if  you  had  mentioned  about  the  play  to 
me,  I  should  have  begged  you  to  have  let  me  stay  in 
my  own  room  all  the  evening.  To  see  Hamlet  alone, 
without  you,  is  but  a  dismal  affair." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  very  good  to  say  this,  but  it 
cannot  now  be  undone.  I  have  mentioned  the  plan  to 
Mr.  Holroyd.  I  have  despatched  St.  Amour  to  take  the 
box  ;  and,  if  successful,  he  is  to  call  and  apprise  my 
lawyer.  Make  yourself  quite  easy,  my  love,"  he  con- 
tinued, noticing  that  still  Helene's  features  wore  a  little 
cloud.  "  Mrs.  Holroyd  has  lived  almost  as  secluded  a 
life  as  yourself.  She  is  one  of  eight  children;  her 
father,  however  self-important,  has  had  scarcely  the 
means  of  mixing  in  society  of  his  own  rank,  and  there- 
fore mixed  with  none.  She  is  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
had  lived  unnoticed  and  unwooed,  till  my  solicitor,  a 
man  as  old  as  myself,  accidentally  fell  in  with  her. 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  were  married  ;  and  I 
really  believe  she  sees  as  little  in  the  way  of  gaiety  now 
as  when  she  lived  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  for  her 
husband  has  a  practice  too  large  for  any  one  man.  He 
can  spare  no  time  for  diversion.  Then,  Helene,  the 
lady  deems  herself  under  some  obligation  to  me.  Her 
brother,  lately  but  an  ill-paid  curate,  has  now  a  living. 
I  bestowed  it  upon  him  at  the  request  of  Holroyd. 
Miss  Winstoun  is  staying  with  them,  Mrs.  Holroyd's 
youngest  sister.  Holroyd  assured  me  that  to  see 
Hamlet  performed,  and  by  Macready,  would  indeed  be 
quite  a  treat  to  his  wife,  and  that  his  little  sister-in-law 
would  be  delighted." 

Helene  was  now  more  at  her  ease.     But,  looking  up, 
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she  saw  that  Sir  Charles  had  forgotten  to  finish  his 
chicken.  "  I  promise  you  to  be  quite  happy  now," 
she  said,  laughing,  "  if  you  will  but  eat  your  luncheon. 
See,  you  have  left  half  of  it,  and  do  please  have  another 
glass  of  wine." 

Eeassured  as  to  his  little  lady's  contentment,  her 
Saint  took  again  to  his  knife  and  fork,  and  suffered 
Helene  to  persuade  him  into  taking  another  glass  of 
wine. 

The  mantles  were  next  discussed,  and  presently  the 
girl  brought  them  down.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  St.  Louis  prevailed  on  Helene  to  accept  the  two, 
as  well  as  the  sable  muff.  And  gaily  or  cheerfully  he 
congratulated  his  beloved  on  having  "  such  a  nice  warm 
thing  to  go  to  the  play  in  to-night." 
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Have  I  been  so  fortunate  in  portraying  Helene  that 
she  has  become  a  thing  of  life,  a  reality  ?  If  so,  the 
boy  or  girl  who  bends  over  these  pages  will  behold  her, 
as  I  do  now,  dressing  for  the  play.  She  stands  before 
the  cheval-glass  in  the  bedroom  of  the  hotel,  gazing 
upon  herself  to  see  that  all  is  right  before  Oiseau  shall 
presently  cast  over  her  the  ruby  and  ermine  mantle. 
Her  dress  is  of  white  muslin,  looped  up  with  knots  of 
pale  blue  and  crimson  ribbon — looped  up  enough  to 
show  the  petticoat  beneath.  A  petticoat  of  very  light 
blue  silk  it  is,  trimmed  with  fine  old  lace  (Helene  had 
inherited  from  her  poor  vain  mother  a  passion  for  lace, 
and  from  her '  own  babyhood  had  loved  azure  blue). 
The  sleeves  of  the  dress,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  wrere 
very  short,  and  the  bodice  of  the  dress  very  low,  con- 
sequently in  the  reflection  of  herself  the  girl  now 
gazed  upon,  the  shoulders,  the  arms,  the  bosom,  were 
left  partially  visible.  Most  people  think  that  a 
woman's  beauty  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
fairness  of  her  complexion.  A  beauty  should  be  white 
as  snow,  pink  as  a  rose-leaf.  If  such  be  the  case — if 
such  delicate  tints  are  essential  to  constitute  beauty — 
then  Helene  had  no  beauty  at  alL     Her  skin,  as  we 
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have  said  before,  was  of  a  dark  creamy  hue,  telling 
almost  of  the  Gipsy.  Her  hair,  is  it  auburn  ?  Is  it 
dark  brown  tinted  with  gold  ?  Whatever  it  is,  it  is 
perfect.  A  part  of  it  to-night  is  coiled  around  her 
head,  and  yet,  in  its  abundance,  rich  silky  tresses  fall 
upon  her  shoulders.  Her  lips,  bright  as  red  rosebuds, 
a  little  parted,  show  her  pearly  teeth.  Her  Gipsy  nose 
is  growing  somewhat  more  Grecian,  her  deep  blue  eyes 
are  still  the  eyes  of  her  lovely  childhood.  She  stoops 
down  to  put  on  her  small  black  satin  shoes,  ties  the 
sandals  round  her  ankles,  for  in  the  far-off  clays  of 
which  I  write,  people  wore  black  satin  shoes  and  sandals. 
And  now  she  draws  on  her  long  buttonless  kid  gloves, 
for  these  also  at  that  time  were  in  vogue.  Oiseau 
casts  over  the  girl  the  mantle  which  she  has  been  warm- 
ing at  the  fire,  and  Helene  descends  to  her  Saint. 

She  finds  that  she  will  have  to  wait  ten  minutes  at 
least,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  cautious  invalid 
thinks  she  had  better  lay  aside  her  mantle  until  the 
carriage  containing  her  chaperon  is  announced.  So  she 
lays  it  aside,  and  Sir  Charles  gazes  on  his  treasure, 
and  feels  almost  tempted  to  take  up  the  mortality  he 
has  been  so  carefully  suppressing,  the  mortality  he  had 
promised  to  forego.  He  feels  as  he  gazes  on  the  girl 
almost  inclined  to  venture  on  a  lover's  kiss.  Yet  he 
resists,  she  is  so  sweet,  so  relying,  so  trustful ;  she 
reminds  him  in  her  grace  and  her  playfulness  of  a 
half-tamed  fawn.  He  will  not  startle  her.  She  asks 
him  to  see  if  the  velvet  round  her  neck,  to  which  a 
locket  is  attached,  is  tied  in  a  safe  bow.  Scarcely  had 
she  asked  him,  however,  when  a  little  thrill  of  pain 
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runs  through  her.  She  remembers  how  once  such  a 
bow  came  undone  and  her  locket  fell  off. 

But  the  carriage  arrives,  is  announced.  Mr.  Hol- 
royd  steps  out,  is  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  to  the 
girl,  then  takes  her  to  his  wife.  Monsieur  St.  Amour 
mounts  the  box  beside  the  coachman.  Monsieur  is  to 
be  care-taker  to-night.  Sir  Charles  has  directed  him 
to  arrange  and  to  manage  everything  for  the  ladies. 

Helene  found  her  two  female  companions  very 
different  from  what  she  had  expected  to  find  them.  In 
the  little  while  it  took  to  drive  from  the  hotel  to  the 
theatre,  they  talked  enough  and  in  a  style  to  make  her 
feel  they  were  anything  but  alarming. 

The  young  unmarried  sister  was  remarkably  talka- 
tive, and  Helene  thought  not  over  wise.  Mrs.  Holroyd 
had  never  been  at  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  or  any 
smaller  theatre.  Three  times  she  had  been  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House.  Miss  Carry,  the  young  sister, 
had  never  yet  been  to  any  place  of  public  amusement. 
Helene  confessed  her  own  ignorance  and  inexperience. 

"  I  think,  then,"  cried  Miss  Carry,  laughing,  "  I  think 
we  may  christen  ourselves  'The  Three  Innocents.' 
Happily  we  are  expecting  to  be  joined  by  one  of  our 
race  who  is  quite  a  different  creature.  Miss  Graham, 
we  have  asked  our  brother  Geoff  to  come." 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Holroyd  explained  that  their  brother 
Geoffrey  was  just  now  staying  in  London,  at  the  house 
of  their  uncle,  Lord  St.  Donats.  Geoff  had  but  three 
days  more  of  liberty,  he  must  then  set  out  to  rejoin 
his  regiment  in  Ireland.  "  I  told  Mr.  Holroyd,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  laughing,  "  that  I  did  not  quite  fancy 
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the  idea  of  we  three  poor  unprotected  females  going  to 
the  play  alone,  and  asked  him  to  send  a  note  to  Geoff 
to  beg  that  he  would  join  us  at  the  theatre.  But 
whether  he  will  be  willing  to  come,  or  whether  he  will 
be  able,  remains  to  be  seen." 

"  Oh,  Miss  Graham,"  cries  Carry  presently,  "  do 
you  know,  I  have  been  brought  up  in  such  a  horrid 
prim  way  that  I  have  never  even  been  allowed  to  read 
a  play.  So,  of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  Hamlet. 
When  we  get  to  the  theatre  will  you  tell  me  a  little 
about  it  ?  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  country  parson.  I  declare,  sometimes  I 
quite  long  to  be  a  little  wicked,  just  for  a  change.  We 
have  church,  church,  church,  prayers,  sermons,  prayers 
again,  till  I  declare  one  repeats  one's  prayers  like  a 
parrot,  without  knowing  what  one  is  saying." 

Helene  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  girl's  crazy 
outbreak  of  nature,  but  Mrs.  Holroyd  seemed  rather 
aghast  at  her  sister's  candour.  "  Carry,"  she  said, 
"  you  should  not  talk  in  this  wild  way.  People  will 
think  that  you  really  mean  what  you  say." 

"  Mean  it  !  and  so  I  do,"  cried  the  girl,  laughing. 
"  It 's  all  very  well  for  you,  Selina,  who  are  emanci- 
pated, to  try  and  preach  me  into  order.  But  you  know 
well  enough  that  long  and  long  before  Mr.  Holroyd 
carried  you  off  you  were  aweary,  aweary." 

The  carriage  by  this  time  was  at  the  theatre.  Mon- 
sieur St.  Amour,  the  very  pink  of  politeness  and  pro- 
priety, conducts  the  ladies  admirably  to  the  private 
box  he  had  secured ;  begs  with  many  bows  to  assure 
them  how  observant  he  shall  be  of  his  master's  orders. 
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He  shall  sit  just  below  in  the  pit,  even  within  call. 
He  shall  tap  at  the  box  door  between  every  act,  and 
inquire  if  he  can  be  of  any  service. 

As  the  valet  withdrew,  Carry  laughed  at  his  pom- 
posity and  his  politeness,  next  minute  settles  herself 
down  beside  Helene  to  listen  to  the  story  of  Hamlet. 

The  curtain  rises,  the  two  girls  are  charmed  as  very 
children  might  be  with  the  spectacle  before  them. 
Carry  forgets  to  talk  nonsense,  Helene  is  quite  absorbed. 
Mrs.  Holroyd,  older  and  with  but  little  sensibility,  gazes 
sometimes  at  the  actors,  sometimes  at  the  spectators. 

Brother  Geoff  enters  the  box  just  after  the  first 
ghost  scene.  Monsieur  St.  Amour,  a  few  minutes 
after,  opens  the  box  door  also,  looking  rather  puzzled. 
Mrs.  Holroyd  explains  to  the  valet  that  it  is  all 
right,  the  intruder  is  her  brother.  Monsieur  retires 
bowing. 

"  And  so  you  did  manage  to  spare  us  this  one  even- 
ing, Geoff?"  cries  Carry,  on  seeing  the  young  fellow. 
"  I  thought  you  would  grudge  giving  it  to  us,  especially 
as  you  have  only  three  evenings  now." 

"  Grudge  giving  it  to  you  ? "  answers  Geoff,  gazing  on 
the  fair  stranger  ;  "  by  Jove,  I  'm  only  too  happy." 

"  I  know  you  don't  care  for  tragedies,  and  have  seen 
this." 

"  That  doesn't  signify  (in  a  loud  whisper)  when 
there's  such  a  charming  alternative." 

"  Hush,  Geoff,"  says  Mrs.  Holroyd  in  quite  a  whisper, 
and  pressing  her  hand  on  his,  "  remember,  you  must 
not  talk  nonsense." 

The  young  fellow  knew  by  his  sister's  manner  that 
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he  must  restrain  his  tongue.  Nevertheless,  his  eyes 
were  constantly  turned  on  Helene,  who  herself  was  so 
much  charmed  with  the  play  she  scarcely  noticed  the 
boy  at  all.     Boy  he  really  was,  only  eighteen. 

Under  Mrs.  Holroyd's  supervision  matters  went  on, 
we  may  say,  very  satisfactorily.  The  silence,  or  partial 
silence,  expected  to  be  maintained  on  such  an  occasion, 
was  indeed  from  time  to  time  broken  by  a  little 
nonsense  and  laughter  passing  betwixt  the  giddy  Carry 
and  the  cornet  of  dragoons,  and  now  and  then  he 
could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  paying  some  compli- 
ment to  Helene,  who,  however,  continued  to  be  so 
absorbed  in  witnessing  the  representation  of  her 
favourite  tragedy,  she  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
anything  else.  Yet,  before  the  play  was  over,  Helene's 
attention  was  destined  to  be  distracted  from  it  by  an 
apparition  fully  as  startling  to  her  as  the  ghost  of  his 
father  had  been  to  the  Prince  of  Denmark. 

The  fifth  act  of  the  play  had  been  reached  wherein 
is  the  funeral  of  Ophelia.  The  queen,  scattering 
flowers,  was  saying,  "  I  hoped  thou  shouldst  have  been 
my  Hamlet's  wife,"  when  suddenly  Helene  heard  a 
step,  a  movement  close  behind  her  chair,  heard  the 
word  "  Helene"  pronounced  slowly,  sadly.  She  knew 
the  voice  ;  she  started,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  turned 
round,  and  encountered  the  gaze  of  Tresham. 

Pale  as  a  visitant  from  another  world,  yet  with  a 
sad  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  stood  before  her.  Surprised, 
nay,  amazed,  bewildered,  the  girl  exclaimed,  or  rather 
murmured,  in  the  language  of  her  childhood,  "  D'ou 
vient  que  vous  etes  ici  ?     J'ai  peine  a  le  croire." 
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"II  n'y  a  point  de  remede,"  he  answered.  "Helene, 
une  seule  mot." 

"  Pas  un  mot,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  low  but  full  of 
agitation.     "  Pas  un  mot.     Laissez-moi  en  repos." 

"  Eh  bien,"  he  murmured,  then  added  in  English,  for 
he  was  no  adept  in  Erench,  u  If  I  may  not  stay,  you 
cannot  refuse  at  least  to  shake  hands  with  me,  and  say 
God  help  you." 

The  girl  did  not  hold  out  her  hand,  but  she  suffered 
him  to  take  the  hand  that  held  her  mantle,  which  now 
was  rather  folded  around  her  than  on  her  shoulders, 
for  the  heat  of  the  crowded  theatre  had  been  oppressive. 
He  took  the  hand.  She  let  go  the  mantle  for  the 
moment,  and  received  a  pressure  expressive  of  the 
warmest  feeling.  This  was  not  all.  With  that  dex- 
terity and  subtlety  which  was  a  part  of  Tresham's 
nature,  he  contrived  to  leave  a  miniature  package  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand.  She  might,  if  she  had  been  so  dis- 
posed, have  dropped  it.  She  might  have  cast  it  away 
in  scorn.  She  did  neither.  As  he  quitted  the  box  she 
stooped  as  though  to  gather  up  her  falling  mantle,  and 
concealed  the  package  adroitly  as  he  had  given  it. 

He  was  gone,  and  she  tried  to  be  calm ;  but  the  sur- 
prise, the  shock  to  her  sensibility  had  been  so  great,  it 
was  some  time  before  she  recovered.  She  sank  down 
in  the  chair  from  which  he  had  arisen,  leaning  her 
elbow  on  the  cushioned  rail  of  the  box,  and  shading 
her  eyes  with  her  hand;  her  heart  beat  quick,  she 
trembled,  she  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  fainting.  Oh 
that  she  were  alone  !  Oh  that  she  might  have  dared  to 
shed  a  few  bitter  tears  over  as  it  were  the  resurrection 
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of  the  dead  !  But  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  her  com- 
panions were  upon  her,  conscious  that  the  cornet  of 
dragoons  especially  was  using  his,  she  strove  to  mas- 
ter her  emotion 

To  the  remainder  of  the  play  Helene  could  give  no 
sort  of  attention.  She  was  greatly  troubled, — troubled 
to  think  of  the  ill  impression  the  two  ladies  and  the 
young  officer  of  dragoons  would  probably  carry  away 
of  her.  She  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the  idea  of  having 
to  disclose  to  Sir  Charles  on  her  return  the  misadven- 
ture which  had  befallen  her.  She  was  perhaps  troubled 
more  for  Tresham's  sake  than  for  her  own,  for  she  felt 
certain  that  the  jealous  uncle  would  never  believe  that 
mere  accident  had  brought  his  nephew  before  her. 
He  will,  he  must  acquit  me  of  design,  mused  the  girl, 
for  he  knows  how  little  I  wished  to  go,  but  he  will  see 
design  elsewhere. 

Carry  and  her  brother  laughed  and  chatted  inces- 
santly together  during  the  drive  from  the  theatre  to 
the  hotel ;  but  Mrs.  Holroyd  was  very  silent,  Helene 
still  more  so.  On  leaving  the  carriage,  however, 
Helene  felt  that  she  must  thank  Mrs.  Holroyd  for  her 
kindness  in  having  accompanied  her,  but  she  thought 
there  was  a  coldness,  a  degree  of  hauteur  in  Mrs. 
Holroycl's  manner,  and  a  repelling  frigidity  in  the  few 
words  she  condescended  to  utter  in  reply.  This,  change 
of  manner  in  her  chaperon  sent  a  thrill  of  pain  through 
the  young  girl's  heart.  She  had  given  no  explanation 
of  Tresham's  appearance  and  her  own  agitation.  She 
felt  but  too  certain  Mrs.  Holroyd's  mind  was  full  of 
doubt  and  suspicion. 
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Helene  found  Sir  Charles  awaiting  her  return  in 
their  saloon,  with  tea,  coffee,  biscuits,  and  cakes  on  the 
table,  and  he  seemed  so  cheerful  she  quite  shuddered 
at  the  task  before  her.  She  quite  trembled  at  the  idea 
of  having  to  relate  a  piece  of  news  that  would  assuredly 
cause  doubt  and  depression. 

"  I  will  just  go  to  my  room  for  a  moment,"  cries 
Helene,  "  and  then  come  and  have  some  coffee."  How 
sped  she  up  the  stairs !  How  flew  the  little  sinner 
to  her  mother's  jewel-box,  there  safely  to  deposit  the 
miniature  package  a  yet  greater  sinner  had  so  adroitly 
conveyed  to  her.  No  human  eye  had  seen  Helene 
receive  this  tiny  package,  no  human  eye  beheld  her 
now  lock  it  up.  She  puts  the  key  into  her  pocket  and 
comes  down. 

"I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  play,"  cries  Sir  Charles; 
"  but  indeed,  Helene,  you  look  very  pale.    Are  you  cold  ?" 

"  Not  cold,"  said  the  girl  sadly,  "but  something  has 
happened  which  has  disturbed  me  very  much." 

"What,  in  God's  name;  tell  me!"  hurriedly  he 
asked,  for  he  saw  by  the  girl's  increasing  agitation  that 
something  very  unpleasant  must  have  occurred. 

"All  went  on  smoothly  enough,"  pursued  Helene, 
"  until  that  part  of  the  play  where  Ophelia  is  brought 
to  the  grave.  I  was  watching  the  scene  with  the 
greatest  interest,  when,  hearing  my  name  repeated  by 
some  one  close  behind  my  chair,  I  turned  round  ;  your 
nephew  stood  before  me." 

"Damnation!"  cried  Sir  Charles,  forgetful  of  his 
Christianity,  and  growing  pale  himself  with  jealous 
rage.     "  And  what  next,  may  I  ask,  Miss  Graham  ?  " 
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"  I  was  so  flurried,  so  amazed,  so  bewildered,  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  said,  but  I  believe  I  asked  him 
how  he  came  to  be  there,  and  told  him  I  could  scarcely 
have  imagined  it  possible." 

"  There  was  quite  a  scene,  then,  before  my  lawyer's 
wife  ?"  exclaimed  the  sensitive  man. 

"  No,"  answered  Helene,  in  trembling  accents ;  "  no 
scene.  I  spoke  as  low  as  I  could,  and  I  spoke  in 
French.     He  answered  me  the  same." 

"  And  what  did  he  dare  to  say  ? "  inquired  Sir 
Charles. 

"  He  wanted  to  speak  to  me  :  '  Only  one  word,'  he 
said.  He  pleaded  for  only  that.  I  replied,  '  Not  one 
word,'  and  bade  him  leave  me,  and  he  went." 

"  And  this  is  all,  Helene  ?" 

"  All  that  he  said,"  answered  the  girl,  "  word  for 
word.  He  left  directly,  but  it  quite  spoilt  my  evening ; 
and  though  there  was  no  scene  exactly,  I  am  afraid 
that  Mrs.  Holroyd  thought  it  very  strange." 

"  Why  did  you  speak  in  French,  Helene  ?"  asked  her 
suspicious  lover,  gazing  intently  upon  her. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  or 
said." 

"It  is  an  unaccountable  affair,"  cries  Sir  Charles, 
"  and  requires  investigation.  I  shall  speak  to  St. 
Amour  to-night." 

"  You  will  at  least  acquit  me,"  cried  Helene,  terrified 
by  the  stern  beauty  that  lit  up  her  Saint's  features,  as 
he  paced  the  room  evidently  in  great  anguish  of  mind. 
He  seemed  to  her  quite  a  different  person  from  his  usual 
self.     His  figure  was   more  erect,  his  eyes,  from  the 
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pupils  being  dilated  by  excitement,  appeared  to  be 
darker  and  more  beautifully  expressive  ;  his  very  nos- 
trils, so  delicately  arched,  gave  token  of  defiance. 

"  Helene,"  he  presently  said,  pausing  in  his  troubled 
walk,  and  fixing  those  eyes  of  glory  on  her,  "  you  say 
you  have  told  me  all  that  passed.  I  must  endeavour 
to  believe  you  speak  the  truth.  But  remember,  if  you 
have  suppressed  one  word,  concealed  one  action,  one 
movement,  one  fact,  there  is  a  God  above  us  who  will 
not  be  mocked.  At  this  minute  your  heart  is  visible 
to  Him." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  the  girl,  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  could 
not  have  been  ruder  or  more  peremptory.  If  I  had 
had  time  for  consideration,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have 
spoken  so  harshly  as  I  did." 

She  rose  and  cast  her  Gipsy  arms  around  the  jealous 
man.  She  implored  him  to  believe  her.  Thus  impri- 
soned, he  could  not  but  gaze  on  her  loveliness. 

"  Give  me  one  kind  kiss,"  she  said,  "  and  say  you  do 
not  doubt  me." 

"Child,"  he  said,  in  accents  hoarse  with  sorrow, 
"  you  regard  me,  I  see,  bat  as  a  parent.  The  kiss  you 
ask  for  is  such  a  kiss  as  you  would  ask  of  your  father 
in  token  of  reconciliation  if  you  had  vexed  him.  Mine 
could  be  no  mere  kiss  of  peace.  I  am  not  quite  a 
Stoic."  As  he  stood  still  imprisoned  by  the  girl's  arms, 
as  he  stood  gazing  down  upon  her  in  her  parure,  she 
saw  such  a  wild  passion  of  beauty  lighting  up  his 
wan  features,  that  years,  time,  debility,  seemed  to  be 
expunged. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  cried,  thinking  to  soothe  his  anger, 
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thinking  to  lull  his  suspicions,  "  I  do  not  indeed  regard 
you  with  such  a  cold  affection." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you,"  cried  he.  "  You  could  not 
bid  me  kiss  you  in  that  cool,  unconcerned  way  if  you 
cared  for  me." 

"  I  had  better  go,"  retorted  Helene  ;  "  I  had  better 
leave  you  at  once.  Every  word  I  utter  you  but  mis- 
construe." 

"  Go,"  answered  he  ;  "  but  remember,  thought  is  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  Eemember,  without  uttering  a 
word,  without  performing  the  slightest  action,  if  your 
mind,  your  heart  is  full  of  him,  you  sin  against  me, 
you  sin  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  Do  you  hear  me, 
Helene?" 

The  trembling  girl  could  scarce  hold  in  her  hand 
the  light  she  had  lit.  Conscience-stricken,  she  hastily 
quitted  the  saloon,  ascended  the  stairs,  and  was  pre- 
sently in  her  bedroom.  She  found  Mrs.  Bird  already 
there  waiting  to  help  her  take  off  the  pretty  dress  we 
have  described.  How  gladly  could  she  have  dispensed 
with  the  old  dame's  attentions !  How  slow,  how  tedious 
she  seemed ;  but  at  length  even  the  wax  lights  are 
extinguished,  the  night  light  placed,  and  Oiseau  departs. 
Helene  fastens  her  bedroom  door,  relights  one  of  the 
just  extinguished  candles,  takes  the  key  of  her  mother's 
jewel-box  from  her  pocket,  and  with  a  throbbing  heart 
unlocks  it.  There  lies  the  miniature  package  he  had 
given.  It  had  been  sin  to  receive  it,  she  felt  it  was  yet 
greater  sin  to  open  it.  Nevertheless,  yet  she  broke 
the  seal.  The  paper  that  was  thus  sealed  she  saw  was 
covered  inside  with  writing,  and  fell  out  a  locket  of  the 
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smallest  dimensions.  This  for  the  moment  was  dis- 
regarded. The  words,  the  words,  the  sinner's  words  her 
eyes  devour.  They  tell  a  piteous  tale.  His  marriage 
had  been  a  marriage  of  compulsion — a  mere  commercial 
bargain.     He  could  never  regard  it  in  any  other  light. 

"  My  soul,"  he  wrote,  "  my  soul  at  least  is  free,  and 
confesses  not  the  bondage  of  the  law.  The  day  you 
granted  me  that  fond  embrace,  Helene,  that  was  my 
bridal  day,  the  seat  amid  the  rocks  our  altar,  God 
the  wutness  of  our  union.  To  me  that  little  rocky 
nook  is  sacred.  There  would  I  have  my  grave.  The 
plashing  waterfall  hard  by,  more  constant  than  thyself, 
shall  never  cease  bemoan  my  wretched  destiny.  The 
locket  that,  if  possible,  I  shall  place  in  your  hand  to- 
night, has  journeyed  with  me  now  through  many  weary 
months.  Keep  it,  Helene,  for  my  sake.  It  is  fitting 
emblem  of  my  heart's  torture.  Open  it,  thou  wilt  find 
graven  within  the  date  of  that  day,  by  me  never  to  be 
forgotten." 

The  exquisitely  wrought  miniature  locket  Tresham 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  so  adroitly  conveyed  to  Helene's 
hand,  was  in  the  form  of  a  little  golden  heart,  round 
which  writhed  and  coiled  a  serpent.  On  opening  the 
heart,  was  seen  graven  within  the  date  of  the  day  he 
alluded  to.  As  the  girl  gazed  upon  this  token  of  the 
sinner's  passion,  it  seemed  indeed  to  recall  to  her  the 
serpent  tempting  Eve.  Every  instant  as  she  gazed 
she  shuddered.  In  her  superstitious  terror  she  thought 
she  should  hear  presently,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  an 
avenging  angel. 

"  Go,"  she  said,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  the 
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written  paper  in  which  it  had  been  enclosed.  "  Go, 
tempter  ;  let  mine  eyes  never  see  thee  more.  I  am  his, 
only  his,  and  the  thought  of  Tresham  now  is  sin." 

Scarce  dared  she  touch  the  locket.  Casting  it  into  a 
secret  drawer  in  the  old-fashioned  jewel-box,  and  then 
resolutely  placing  the  written  paper  upon  it,  she  pushed 
to  the  drawer,  closed  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  thus 
buried  both  from  her  sight.  Long  the  girl  wandered 
up  and  down  her  room,  striving  but  vainly  to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  sin  of  suppression,  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty.  "Oh!"  mused  she,  "how  unworthy  I  am  of 
such  a  destiny  as  God  sets  before  me,  and  how  utterly 
unworthy  of  the  man  through  whom  He  deigns  to  send 
it !  I  will  deceive  him  no  more.  I  will  be  his,  wholly 
his."  And  musing  thus,  trying  to  glean  comfort  from 
a  determination  to  do  right  in  the  future,  the  girl  went 
to  bed,  and,  strangely  enough,  dreamt  not  of  Tresham 
but  of  his  uncle. 

The  next  morning  wThen  Oiseau  came  to  Helene's 
room,  she  told  her  that  Sir  Charles  had  had  a  wretched 
night  from  intense  headache.  He  had  rang  his  bell 
early  for  Monsieur  St.  Amour,  and  had  ordered  him  to 
desire  Mrs.  Bird  to  make  him  some  tea. 

"  I  took  it  to  him,  my  dear,  before  he  was  up,"  said 
Oiseau.  "  Oh,"  Miss  Helene,  continued  the  old  dame, 
"  what  a  night  he  must  have  had  !  He  looked  haggard 
and  old.  From  something  I  overheard  last  night  'twixt 
my  master  and  Mr.  St.  Amour,  I  'm  afraid,  Miss  Helene, 
he 's  been  upset  in  his  mind.  I  could  hear  my  master 
asking    questions    about    the    play   and    about    Mr. 
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Tresham,  and  afterward  I  spoke  to  Mr.  St.  Amour  and 
found  how  it  had  been.  My  dear  young  lady,  you 
don't,  I  'in  sure,  you  don't  encourage  Mr.  Tresham  ? " 

"  How  could  you  ever  suppose  such  a  thing  of  me  ? " 
cries  Helene  a  little  haughtily. 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  and  trust  not,  but  when 
there 's  once  been  a  feelin'  between  young  folks — " 

Helene  coloured.  "How  could  Mrs.  Bird  know?" 
she  mused.  "  I  have  never  seen  him,"  she  answered, 
"  never  have  had  any  communication  with  him  since 
he  left  Avonmore  until  last  night,  and  then  I  sent  him 
from  me  instantly." 

"Yes,  that's  it,  his  coming  stealthy-like,"  con- 
tinued the  old  nurse,  as  if  thinking  aloud.  "  That 's 
what  distressed  him.  Oh,  Miss  Helene,  you  '11  forgive 
an  old  servant  for  speaking,  won't  you  ?" 

"  Say  what  you  like." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  strikes  me  that  my  master  thinks 
you  don't  like  him,  love  him  enough." 

"  Then  you  are  quite  wrong ;  Sir  Charles  could  not 
be  dearer  to  me." 

"  Well,  he 's  a  little  in  years,  and  what  I  think  is, 
that  you  don't  feel  exact  the  sort  of  love  that  would 
satisfy  my  master." 

"  What  would  he  have  ?"  cries  Helene,  attempting  a 
laugh. 

"  Shall  I  give  you  a  hint,  Miss  Helene,  if  you  don't 
feel  it  quite  ?  Can't  you  seem  to  ?  Oh,  his  poor  life 
hangs  on  you ;  my  dear,  a  little  more  warmth." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  cries  Helene,  really 
laughing. 
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"Oh,  when  it  comes  fro'  the  heart,  Miss  Helene, 
there 's  no  need  0'  teachin'.  But  I  'm  sadly  afraid  my 
poor  master  thinks  he  hasn't  that.  I  know  you  love 
him,  some  ways,  but  it 's  only  one  way  he  wants." 

"Well,"  cried  Helene,  laughing  and  blushing,  "he 
shall  have  it  all  his  own  way.  Oiseau,"  the  girl 
added,  "  tell  me,  are  you  a  witch  ?" 

"  Not  quite  that  neither,"  cries  the  old  dame,  laugh- 
ing herself,  "  not  quite  that.  I  '11  whisper  but  one 
word  more  and  be  gone.  If  you  don't  quite  feel  it, 
feign  it,  Miss  Helene.  Let  his  poor  heart  have  peace." 
Oiseau  was  going. 

"  Stay,  Mrs.  Bird,"  cries  Helene,  "just  for  a  moment. 
"  Do  you  think  that  Sir  Charles  has  an  idea  that  Mr. 
Daubigny  knew  I  should  be  at  the  play  ? " 

"  He  's  sore  perplexed,  that  my  poor  old  ears  could 
glean  ;  and,  'twixt  you  and  me,  I  believe  a  certain 
Monsieur  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He 's  always  been 
very  partial."     She  paused. 

"  To  Tresham  ?"  asked  Helene. 

The  old  dame,  with  a  knowing  look,  nodded  her 
head,  then  presently  added,  "  Oh,  it' s  a  sad,  sad  world, 
Miss  Helene.  How  few  of  them  that's  in  it  have 
hearts  that  'ud  bear  the  light  o'  day!  My  poor 
master ! " 

Helene  herself  felt  somewhat  conscience-stricken, 
but  it  was  time  she  went  down,  and  musing  as  she 
went  over  Oiseau's  hints  and  words,  she  reached  the 
empty  saloon. 

The  girl  was  thinking  it  was  very  dismal  to  be  alone, 
when  her  solitude  was  broken  by  the  unexpected  and 
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undesired  presence  of  Monsieur  St.  Amour.  Advanc- 
ing towards  her,  and  profoundly  bowing,  he  asked, 
"  Has  Mademoiselle  any  commands  ce  matin  ?  Je 
m'en  vais  tout  a  l'heure  to  order  some  physique  for  Sir 
Charles.  He  bade  me  inquire  if  I  could  bring  any- 
thing for  Mademoiselle  ? " 

The  girl  considered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  do  want  something,  two  rather  curious  things, 
though,  to  ask  you  to  get,  but  it  does  not  matter. 
Bring  me  then  two  very  nice  small  tooth-brushes  and 
two  packages  of  powder." 

Monsieur  drew  from  his  pocket  a  very  small  memor- 
andum-book, and  was  about  to  write  down  in  it 
Helene's  commands.  Looking  up  first,  however,  he 
asked,  "  Poudre  pour  les  dents,  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !"  cries  Helene,  smiling,  "  I  never  use  tooth- 
powder.  What  I  want  is  powder  to  powder  myself 
with, — poudre  de  senteur.  They  call  it  violet  powder, 
I  think." 

"  Ah,  oui,  Mademoiselle,  to  use  with  leettle  pouf,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

Helene  did  not  quite  like  the  man's  smile.  "  I  want 
the  powder,"  she  said,  "  to  powder  my  feet  with  every 
morning  after  I  have  washed  them,  for  fear  of  having 
chilblains." 

"  Mademoiselle  fear  the  chilblain.  No,  no,"  shaking 
his  head,  "  Mademoiselle's  blood  too  warm,  too  good." 

"  Oh,"  cries  the  girl,  "  mais  j'ai  beaucoup  de  froid 
aux  pieds, — I  am  a  very  cold  creature ;  and  in  the 
summer  je  me  mets  toujours  au  rayons  de  soleil, — I 
love  to  bask  in  the  sun/' 
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"  That,"  mused  the  man  as  he  gazed  on  her,  "  is  why- 
she  has  ripened  so  early,  like  abricot  contre  muraille." 
But  this  thought  he  did  not  dare  to  utter,  and  said, 
"Mademoiselle  know  my  language?"  accompanying 
his  words  with  another  respectful  inclination  of  his 
important  head. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  girl,  "  but  yet  though  I  speak 
it,  'tis  not  well.  My  bonne  was  provincial,  and  my 
nursery-governess  too. 

"  Comment,"  mused  the  man,  "  the  daughter  of  my 
master's  steward,  nay,  his  bailiff,  with  bonne  and 
governess !" 

"  Pardon,"  he  said,  "  mais  Mademoiselle  is  of  this 
country  ? " 

"  I  am  an  English  girl,  yes ;  but  I  was  born  in 
France." 

"  May  I  ask  where,  Mademoiselle  ?  My  country  is 
dear  to  me.  Anyting  that  saw  de  light  first  there." 
He  bowed  with  even  deeper  respect,  and  paused  for 
an  answer. 

The  thoughtless  girl  found  her  loquacity  had  brought 
her  into  an  awkward  predicament.  She  really  did  not 
know  in  what  part  of  France  she  had  first  seen  the 
light.  The  place  of  her  birth  was  in  Graham's  mind 
too  sad  a  spot  for  him  ever  to  allude  to. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,"  she  said  with  a  sigh, 
and  turning  away,  for  the  memory  of  her  mother's  fault 
rose  up  before  her.  We  say  she  turned  away, — she 
wished  to  terminate  the  discourse. 

"Attendez,  Mademoiselle,  une  seule  moment,  s'il 
vous  plait,"  says  the  valet,  following  her.     "  Dites-moi, 
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is  there  noting  else  I  can  have  the  honour  to  do  for 
Mademoiselle,  no  petit  billet,  no  little  message  ?" 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do,  rien  du  tout," 
answers  Helene. 

The  man  stood  a  moment.  "  Has  Mademoiselle 
remembered  well?  Demain  matin  nous  partons. 
Peut-etre  le  jour  suivant  nous  sommes  en  la  belle 
France." 


CHAPTEE   XXXIV. 

To-day  Sir  Charles  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
regard  to  his  headache.  Just  as  it  was  subsiding,  and 
he  thought  of  coming  down  to  luncheon,  one  of  Mr. 
Holroyd's  clerks  had  called  to  deliver  to  him  some 
papers  of  importance.  He  was  also  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  which  required  an  immediate  answer.  Yes,  a 
letter  must  be  written  in  reply  while  the  clerk  waited, 
and  the  united  efforts  of  thinking  and  writing  brought 
back  a  return  of  suffering  so  acute,  that  our  poor 
master  was  compelled  to  remain  during  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon  silent  and  inactive. 

Helene  then  saw  nothing  of  Sir  Charles  till  just 
before  dinner-time,  when  he  appeared,  saying  he  was 
better,  but  still  looking  sadly  pale  and  worn  out.  She 
was  relieved,  however,  on  hearing  from  his  own  lips 
that  the  torturing  pain  alone  had  kept  him  away  from 
her,  for  the  girl  had  grown  somewhat  apprehensive  as 
the  day  had  worn  on  and  she  had  seen  nothing  of  him, 
lest  the  anger,  the  suspicion  of  last  night  still  filled  or 
lingered  in  his  mind.  It  grieved  her  now  to  see  him 
so  pale,  so  wan;  and  his  tenderness  and  his  self- 
condemnation  went  to  her  heart. 

"  I   believe,"  he    said,   "  I   was   very   unkind,  very 
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unjust  last  night.  Do  you  forgive  me,  Helene  ?"  He 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa  as  he  spoke,  and  the  girl 
came  and  knelt  down  before  him,  taking  his  thin 
wan  hand  in  hers,  but  she  really  scarce  knew  how  to 
reply,  for  she  knew  how  much  more  angry  he  had 
been,  she  knew  how  shocked  he  had  been,  could  he 
have  beheld  her,  after  they  had  parted,  reading  the 
note  Tresham,  with  so  much  subtlety,  had  conveyed, 
and  she,  with  so  much  craft,  had  concealed. 

"  You  do  not  answer,"  he  continued.  "  Was  I  so 
very  unkind  ?  Ah,  my  dear  child,  if  I  loved  you  less 
I  should  be  more  reasonable." 

"  It  was  the  surprise,"  she  murmured,  not  daring  to 
raise  her  eyes.  "  You  had  no  time  to  consider,  but  now 
you  are  quite  reassured  ?  You  are  quite  certain  /  was 
not  to  blame  ?" 

"  Quite  reassured,"  he  said,  "  in  one  respect ;  quite 
certain,  Helene,  there  was  no  design  on  your  part.  But 
in  his  case  I  cannot  be  deceived.  Mere  accident  never 
brought  him  before  you.  My  apprehensions,  my  dread 
of  the  wretched  boy  cannot  be  defined,  they  are  too 
great,  too  various.  Every  way  he  is  wrong.  And 
now,  from  what  occurred  last  night,  'tis  quite  evident 
to  me  that  the  marriage  I  contemplated  with  so  much 
hope  has  been  useless.  I  have  already  been  made  a 
dupe  of  as  far  as  money  is  concerned.  I  might  have 
spared  myself  the  trouble,  the  waste,  of  helping  on  the 
match  that  way.  However,  the  waste  of  money  is 
nothing  in  comparison  of  other  injuries,  by  his  subtlety, 
his  want  of  principle,  his  unblushing  audacity,  he  may 
yet  inflict,  or  endeavour  to  inflict.     Give  him  but  the 
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opportunity,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  seek  to  victimise 
me  in  a  more  cruel,  a  more  sinister  fashion.  He  would 
endeavour,  my  dear  child,  I  know  that  he  would 
endeavour  to  rob  me  of  your  tenderness,  he  would 
strive  to  make  you  subtle  as  himself.  I  cannot  be  a 
spy.  I  cannot  keep  you  a  prisoner,"  continued  Sir 
Charles  with  a  smile,  or  an  attempt  at  one.  "  He  may 
throw  himself  in  your  path  often,  Helene.  Will  your 
reason  hold  out  against  his  flattery  ?  And  ah  !  in  one 
so  young,  reason  may  be  off  her  guard.  You  may  err 
in  these  moments — err  without  intention.  Oh,  my 
love,  how  was  I  tortured  as  I  lay  awake  last  night ! 
I  knew  the  temptation  you  had  undergone,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  At  least  in  her  dreams  she  will  sin  against 
me.  Tell  me,  Helene,  was  not  I  in  the  visions  of  the 
night  obliterated,  annihilated?" 

How  thankful  was  Helene  to  be  able  to  give  with 
truth  sweet  assurance  to  the  contrary.  "  Au  contraire," 
murmured  the  girl,  "  I  dreamt  only  of  you,  un  tel 
reve.     Ah,  oui,  it  lingers  yet." 

"  What  was  your  dream  ? "  asked  he,  bending  down 
and  gazing  upon  her  with  the  eyes  that  even  illness 
could  not  dim. 

"I  dreamt  that  you  had  grown  quite  well,  quite 
young ;  but  first  I  dreamt  that  I  was  lying  on  a 
cushion,  and  that  you  woke  me  with  a  kiss." 

"  Ha,  woke  you  out  of  your  sleep  ? " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  kiss  did  not  startle  me,  but  seemed 
to  soothe  me  into  a  kind  of  dreamy  delight." 

"And  did  it  seem  to  be  the  kiss  of  a  Saint  that  I 
gave  you  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  the  girl  with  downcast  eyes,  "  you  did 
not  remind  me  of  a  Saint." 

"  A  mummy,  Helene,  perhaps  ?" 
.   "  No,  you   were  quite  alive ;  you  seemed  younger 
than  you  are,  tout  jeune  et  rayonnement  de  sante\" 

"Perhaps  you  dreamt  that  another  being  was  in- 
vested in  my  form,  and  thus  cast  a  glow  of  youth  and 
health  over  it." 

"No,  it  was  your  very  self.  Though  you  seemed 
younger,  yet  you  looked  just  as  I  saw  you  last  night, 
as  spiritual,  as  handsome,  and  the  voice  was  yours,  and 
the  sigh." 

"  Handsome,  Helene  ?  you  are  mocking  me." 

"  I  am  not  mocking  you." 

St.  Louis  answered  only  by  a  sigh ;  he  sighed  over 
his  departed  youth,  sighed  lest  the  girl  were  flattering 
him,  sighed  because  his  sensitiveness  was  almost 
intolerable  ;  and  as  Sir  Charles  sighed,  as  the  girl  still 
knelt  before  him,  St.  Amour,  who  this  evening  acted 
as  butler,  who,  on  account  of  his  master's  ill  state  of 
health,  performed,  at  his  own  suggestion,  this  duty, 
lest,  as  he  said,  the  fuss  and  the  parade  made  by  les 
gargons  Anglaise  might  upset  his  masters  nerves, 
St.  Amour  enters,  announcing  that  le  diner  est  servi. 

Smiling,  the  girl  arises  from  her  lowly  attitude.  Sir 
Charles  also  arises  from  his  sofa,  and  under  the  critical 
gaze  and  the  mental  criticisms  of  Monsieur,  together 
they  proceed  to  dinner. 

We  have  said  that  Helene  was  naturally  picturesque, 
nay,  even  a  little  theatrical  in  her  movements.  This 
picturesqueness, — this,  as  it  were,  inherent  grace  char- 
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acterised  her  whole  nature,  descending  to  the  merest 
trifles.  A  picturesqueness  marked  the  girl's  taste  in 
dress.  Nature  or  iDstinct  seemed  to  tell  her  what 
would  most  enhance  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty.  Yes, 
with  a  kind  of  zingaree  beauty,  she  had  that  love  of 
bright  colour  that  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  East 
have  ever  shown.  The  brightest  colours,  the  strongest 
contrasts  in  colour,  the  most  fantastic  dress  that  others 
would  have  shrunk  from  adopting,  that  others  had 
not  dared  to  wear,  became  our  little  Gipsy  most,  and 
this  by  instinct  she  seemed  to  know. 

This  evening  she  is  in  deep  rose-coloured  cashmere 
trimmed  with  black.  The  white  cambric  muslin 
petticoat  beneath  her  dress  has  a  body  and  sleeves 
embroidered,  finished  with  little  frills.  The  very  low 
bodice  of  the  dress,  the  very  short  sleeves  permit  the 
white  embroidered  body  of  the  petticoat  beneath  to  be 
very  apparent,  nay,  the  girl  had  but  one  single  black 
velvet  strap  edged  with  rose  for  the  dress-sleeve ;  the 
whole  of  the  sleeve  save  that  was  white,  while  the 
body  of  the  dress  in  front  was  composed  of  only  bars 
of  black  velvet  edged  with  rose,  the  white  embroidered 
body  showing  above  and  between  ;  the  skirt  of  the 
dress  was  trimmed  with  black  velvet  to  correspond. 
But  as  if  here  was  not  colour  enough,  her  hair  was 
twined  with  ribbon  of  blue  and  gold  ;  round  her  throat 
was  a  ribbon  to  match,  and  on  her  bosom  was  a  bow 
of  the  same,  a  bracelet  of  jet  on  one  arm,  on  the  other 
one  of  blue  and  gold. 

On  their  first  arrival  at  the  London  ho^el  Sir  Charles 
had  requested  Helene,  when  she  went  to  her  room  of  a 
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night,  to  be  attended  on  her  way  thither  by  Monsieur 
St.  Amour,  and  he  would  order  Mrs.  Bird  to  be  in  the 
room  ready  to  receive  her.  Our  poor  sensitive  master 
dare  not  accompany  the  girl  himself  along  the  hotel 
passages,  lest  any  one  might  conceive  there  was  a 
shadow  of  impropriety  in  his  doing  so. 

But  after  the  first  night,  at  Helene's  desire,  she  was 
suffered  to  find  her  way  to  her  room  without  such  an 
attending  pomposity,  and  now  to-night,  receiving  from 
her  fianc6  first  a  tender  pressure  of  the  hand,  next  a 
few  words  in  allusion  to  her  dream,  accompanied  by  a 
glance  telling  more  of  the  mortal  than  the  Saint,  she 
takes  her  night- candle  and  departs. 

Helene's  bedroom  was  in  a  passage  where  there 
were  several  others,  the  doors  opening  into  this 
passage.  As  she  was  about  to  pass  one  of  these  doors, 
a  figure  of  a  man  emerges  from  it  and  stands  in  her 
way.  The  word  "  Helene,"  uttered  in  Tresham's  voice, 
so  amazes,  so  shocks  her  nerves,  she  feels  ready  to 
sink.  The  girl,  however,  does  not  lose  her  presence  of 
mind.  "  Mr.  Daubigny,"  she  said,  "  I  must  beg  you  to 
let  me  pass." 

He  grasped  her  hand;  he  would  not  let  her  pass, 
and  repeating  slowly  and  bitterly  her  words,  "Mr. 
Daubigny,  I  must  beg  you  to  let  me  pass,"  he  added, 
"  Yes,  here  is  confirmation  strong  indeed." 

"  Helene,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  sold  yourself  to 
the  highest  bidder.  My  uncle's  fortune  outweighs  all 
the  love,  the  passion,  the  devotion  of  my  soul.  Oh  !" 
he  exclaimed  in  angry  yet  low  and  guarded  tones,  "  I 
have  the  most  damning  fears.     Your  father,  Helene, 
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must  have  made,  arranged  this  opportunity,  apparently 
a  chance  ;  your  being  alone  with  my  uncle  in  a  London 
hotel,  he  abjuring,  avoiding  his  own  proper  residence, 
using  even  a  hired  carriage.  Great  God,  what  am  I  to 
suppose  ?" 

"  Tresham,"  cried  Helene,  "  what  is  it  you  imagine  ? 
Is  it  possible  you  can  dare  to  impute  evil  to  a  man  who 
is  all  goodness,  who  takes  such  care  of  me  he  is 
almost  ridiculous  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  he  takes  so  much  care 
of  you  he  is  quite  ridiculous.  He  is  like  the  dog  in 
the  manger  ;  he  cannot  eat  the  hay  himself,  but  he 
will  have  it  all  in  his  own  keeping,  and  prevent — " 

Here  Helene,  growing  angry,  fiercely  interrupted 
Mr.  Daubigny.  "  His  care,"  cries  she,  "  is  my  heaven  ; 
he  is  my  heaven." 

"  Tell  me,  oh  don't  spare  me,  say  it,  and  you  are 
hell.  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  you  are  making  my  soul 
a  hell." 

"  I  am  not,"  cried  the  girl.  "  Before  I  knew  you  you 
were  wicked." 

"  His  angel  tongue  told  you  this,"  retorts  he  wildly. 

"  Mr.  Daubigny,"  demands  Helene  haughtily,  angrily, 
"  let  me  pass  on." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  cries  he.  "  Helene,  I  have  the 
most  horrible  suspicions,  and  I  have  good  ground  for 
them.  Why  did  your  father  go  abroad  and  leave  you 
at  Avonmore  ?  Why,  but  to  create  an  opportunity 
for  the  old  hypocrite?  The  bailiff  and  the  master 
betwixt  them  have  contrived  this  plausible  affair." 

"What  can  you  mean?"   asks   the  trembling  girl. 
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"Papa  was  sent  for; — he  was  ordered  to  Calais 
instantly." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  told  you  so, — I  have  no  doubt 
he  told  every  one  so  ;  the  story  suits  admirably.  But 
when  I  combine  your  father's  poverty,  his  desperate 
circumstances,  with  your  beauty,  with  my  uncle's  in- 
fatuation, nay,  his  passion,  his  wealth — " 

"  My  father's  poverty,  his  desperate  circumstances ! 
Who  has  dared  to  speak  of  papa  in  this  way  ?"  demands 
Helene,  her  voice  now  grown  hoarse  with  grief  and 
anger. 

"A  fellar  who  was  in  the  prison  at  Bruges  when 
your  father  was  locked  up  too.  What  can  you  say 
now,  eh  ?  Will  you  dare  to  deny  that  he  was  there  ? 
Will  you  dare  to  deny  that  only  through  my  uncle's 
means  he  obtained  his  release  ?" 

The  girl  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Her  love  for 
her  father  was  intense ;  to  have  him  spoken  of  in  this 
insulting  manner,  to  have  his  disgrace,  his  misfortune, 
dragged  to  light,  thrust  before  her,  not  only  distressed, 
but  hardened  her  heart  against  the  sinner.  But 
Tresham  had  not  done  yet. 

"You  cannot  deny  that  my  uncle  has  your  father 
completely  in  his  power?" 

"  I  do  deny  it,"  cried  Helene.  "  My  father—"  she 
paused.  "  Oh  that  he  were  here  !  But  no,  you  were 
not  safe  from  his  resentment.  Go  from  me,"  exclaimed 
she,  struggling  to  be  free,  "  go  from  me,  you  are  wicked- 
ness itself." 

Monsieur  St.  Amour  at  this  moment  suddenly  ap- 
pears.    Helene  knew  not  he  was  near. 
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"  Mr.  Tresham,"  the  valet  said  aloud,  "  Mademoiselle 
must  not  be  detained,"  then  whispered  some  words 
she  did  not  catch. 

Tresham  let  go  his  grasp,  entered  the  room  whence 
he  had  emerged,  and  Helene  was  proceeding  onwards, 
when  Monsieur,  she  found,  was  beside  her. 

"  Pardonnez-moi,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  bowing  re- 
spectfully, "  mais  je  vous  en  conjure,  arretez,  attendez 
pour  une  seule  instant." 

Helene  most  unwillingly  stayed  her  steps. 

"  Vous  ne  parlerez  pas  de  celui-ci ;  de  cette  rencontre 
infortunee.  Sir  Charles  will  be  too  upset,  he  will  not  go. 
Assurement  il  sera  trop  malade  pour  faire  le  voyage." 

The  unfortunate  girl  stood  bewildered,  irresolute, 
pondering  the  man's  words. 

"  Demain  matin,"  continued  he,  "  demain  matin, 
Mademoiselle,  nous  partons  pour  la  belle  France. 
You  will  be  far  away.  You  will  see  Mr.  Tresham  no 
more." 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  girl,  clasping  her  little  hands 
together  as  one  in  despair,  "  oh,  je  ne  sais  que  faire ! 
Oh,  if  he  should  hear  of  it,  he  will  never  believe  que  je 
l'ai  rencontre  par  hazard.  Oh,  c'est  une  action  de  la 
derniere  cruaute." 

"My  master  will  never  hear  unless  Mademoiselle 
herself  mention." 

"  Oh  !  but  how  can  I,  how  dare  I  deceive  him  so  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle,  il  n'est  pas  besoin  de  cela.  My 
master  will  never  suspect.  If  you  do  mention  it,  vous 
vous  faites  tort." 

"  Oh,  a  peine  puis-je  me  soutenir,"  cried  the  trembling 
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girl.  "  Mrs.  Bird  will  find  out  there  has  been  some- 
thing the  matter." 

"Doucernent,  Mademoiselle.  Courage, — en  peu  de 
temps  Mademoiselle  will  be  all  right.  Mademoiselle 
would  not  be  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Tresham?" 

The  hapless  Helene  still  was  irresolute. 

"  He  bien.  Faites  comme  vous  l'entendez,"  said  the 
man,  evidently  much  disturbed. 

"  If  I  thought  he  would  never  seek  me  more,"  she 
murmured. 

"  J'employerai  tous  mes  efforts,  Mademoiselle.  Je 
tacherai.  Je  ferai  tout  mon  possible  pour  le  preVenir, 
Mademoiselle  se  porte  mieux  a  present." 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  girl,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  how 
wicked,  how  cruel  he  is  !     How  can  he  do  so !" 

"  L' amour  l'emporte  sur  toutes  sortes  de  considera- 
tions," gently,  softly  pleaded  Monsieur,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  his  favourite. 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  his  love,"  cried  the  girl 
haughtily.  "If  I  strive  to  conceal  this  that  has 
happened  to-night,  it  is  only  lest  he  be  utterly  ruined." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  all  goodness,"  murmured  Monsieur, 
bowing  with  profound  respect. 

"  No,"  cried  the  girl,  "  I  believe  all  disguise  is  sin. 
'Tis  the  last  time,  tell  him,  I  will  act  a  falsehood.  11 
me  reste  encore  au  dessus  quelques  scrupules." 

The  valet,  who  hitherto  had  had  but  a  flimsy  notion 
of  our  little  Gipsy's  character,  was  much  struck  by  her 
serious  and  truthful  manner. 

"  Mais,  mon  Dieu,"  mused  he,  as  he  regarded  her, 
"  it  is  no  marvel  que  mon  maitre  est  amoureux." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

After  passing  a  restless  night,  fraught  with  ugly 
dreams,  our  Helene  saw  the  wintry  dawn  stealing  into 
her  bedroom,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  last  night's 
cruel  scene,  and  also  that  this  was  to  be  the  last 
morning  of  her  stay  in  the  London  hotel.  She  rose, 
and  in  all  truth  and  sincerity  prayed  for  protection 
against  her  own  sinful  heart,  prayed  for  guidance  in 
the  future.  And  then  she  looked  out  at  her  window 
on  to  the  pavement  beneath,  and  the  grey  dull  sky 
above,  and  saw  that  it  was  but  an  unpropitious  day 
for  a  journey.  A  very  small  drizzling  rain  or  mist 
filled  the  air ;  and  now  and  then  arose  a  breeze  that 
sighed  as  it  stole  sadly  by.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
in  the  morning's  favour  was,  that  the  sighing  breeze 
was  not  a  sharp  one,  that  the  air  was  not  bleak  and 
chill  as  lately  it  had  been.  Sir  Charles  had  ordered 
his  carriage  to  be  ready  an  hour  after  breakfast ;  and 
here  I  should  mention  that  our  little  party  might  have 
gone  by  rail, — there  was  at  this  time  a  railroad  to 
Dover ;  but  the  London  physician,  on  parting  with  his 
patient,  knowing  that  he  was  about  to  travel,  had 
warned  him  to  have  a  care,  this  cold  bleak  weather,  of 
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railway  carriages  and  railway  stations.  The  doctor 
added  that  he  had  had  lately  many  serious  cases  under 
his  notice  of  colds  originating  from,  or  colds  increased 
by,  exposure  to  draughts  in  railway  travelling. 

Sir  Charles  had  a  shrinking  sensitiveness  that  led 
him  to  be  very  glad  on  this  occasion  to  have  a  pretext 
for  avoiding  the  more  public  mode  of  travelling.  He 
might  meet  half-a-dozen  people  before  the  train  reached 
Dover,  who  would  accost  him,  or  who  would  at  least 
expect  a  bow  in  token  of  recognition.  Nay,  at  the 
very  station,  he  might  run  against  some  one. 

Moreover,  he  found  the  young  girl  so  much  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  travelling  more  slowly  and  by  the  road. 
It  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of  catching,  at  least, 
a  passing  glimpse  of  a  country  so  interesting  to  her  by 
tradition,  by  report,  but  of  which  she  knew  so  little  by 
experience. 

Helene  saw  that  Sir  Charles  this  morning  was 
unusually  depressed,  that  he  was  anxious  and  nervous. 
She  could  see  that  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the  first 
encounter  with  her  father.  His  mind,  so  much  occupied 
with  a  painful  subject,  and  the  girl  herself  so  busy 
packing  up  and  getting  ready  to  start,  he  did  not 
notice  how  pale  she  looked,  and  that  she  could  eat  no 
breakfast.  Each,  however,  improved  when  they  had 
travelled  some  way.  The  fresh  air,  the  country  air,  the 
constant  change  of  scene,  seemed  to  renew  the  girl's 
spirits,  and  had  a  most  salutary  effect  on  her  health ; 
while  her  companion,  amused  and  aroused  by  the 
interest  she  took  in  their  route,  by  the  questions  she 
constantly  put  to  him  concerning  it,  for  the  moment 
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forgot  the  really  formidable  encounter,  the  inevitable 
encounter  in  store  for  him. 

Helene  loved  travelling,  especially  she  loved  travel- 
ling in  this  luxurious  fashion  ;  and  never  did  she  look 
prettier  than  to-day,  when  enveloped  in  her  velvet  and 
sable  mantle,  her  little  hands  warm  in  her  sable  muff, 
and  her  pretty  face  peering  out  of  a  black  velvet  bonnet 
lined  with  white  satin  and  trimmed  with  feathers  and 
ribbons  of  her  favourite  blue.  And  had  she  not  much 
to  please  her  ?  A  man  of  enormous  wealth,  so  bent 
on  making  her  happy ;  a  man,  too,  whom,  if  she  could 
not  love  as  a  lover,  she  yet  honoured,  respected. 

There  was  indeed  that  wound  in  her  heart  the  sinner 
had  made,  the  wound  that  he  seemed  determined,  if  he 
could  help  it,  should  never  heal.  We  will  not  deny 
it :  suppress  nature,  struggle  against  nature  however 
much  she  would,  memory  would  still  retain  the  image 
of  the  worthless  Tresham. 

But  the  girl  had  determined  to  be  Lady  Daubigny, 
and  she  had  determined  also  to  be  a  faithful  and 
orderly  wife.  She  knew  that  she  could  not  forget 
Tresham,  but  in  the  future  she  would  exercise  a 
constant  vigilance. 

But  we  must  leave  the  heart,  the  soul,  and  return  to 
the  flesh  in  which  the  spirit  dwells.  Helene  had  eaten 
no  breakfast,  not  so  much  as  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
fresh  air,  the  change  of  air,  has  made  our  little  Gipsy 
hungry.  She  confesses  her  need,  but  she  does  not  dare 
to  say,  "  I  ate  no  breakfast ;"  she  was  too  conscious  of 
the  hidden  cause.  Sir  Charles,  poor  fellow,  was  not 
himself  at  all  hungry,  though  Ms  breakfast  had  scarce 

VOL.  it.  E 
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exceeded  hers ;  but  on  hearing  the  girl's  declaration, 
kindly  and  cheerfully  he  says — 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  have  luncheon  at  Eochester  at 
'The  Crown.'  'The  Crown,'  Helene,  is  a  very  good 
place."     And  so  here  they  stayed  an  hour. 

Ah  !  if  it  had  been  but  summer,  if  but  spring,  or 
even  early  autumn,  what  a  treat  it  would  have  been  to 
the  girl  to  have  gone  out  and  looked  on  the  ruined 
castle,  the  cathedral,  the  old  bridge  !  What  a  treat  it 
would  have  been  to  have  sauntered  in  the  garden  of  the 
Crown  ;  a  garden  teeming  with  flowers,  especially  with 
carnations  ;  a  garden  formed  on  the  ruinous  outworks  of 
the  castle.  Ah !  well  I  remember  when  a  child  how 
delighted  I  was  with  the  garden  of  '  The  Crown  ;'  how 
charmed  I  was  with  my  short  visit  to  Eochester.  But 
that  Eochester  is  gone  ;  even  the  old  bridge,  I  am  told, 
is  swept  away. 

As  it  was,  the  wind,  the  mist  forbade  our  Helene 
venturing  out.  She  had,  however,  a  very  famous 
luncheon,  and  was  so  glad  to  find  that  her  Saint,  when 
once  he  began,  could  eat  too.  Yes,  he  did  very  well, 
and  was  much  better  for  his  cutlet  and  his  wine. 

Oiseau  and  Monsieur  were  also  reinforced  by  a  most 
savoury  repast,  which  the  old  dame,  rationally  enough, 
called  her  dinner,  but  which  Monsieur,  in  imitation  of 
his  betters,  termed  his  luncheon. 

Like  Sir  Charles  and  Helene,  they  were  much  re- 
freshed, and  much  more  cheerful  after  thus  ministering 
to  their  mortality  ;  and  the  poor  baronet  and  Helene, 
Oiseau  and  Monsieur,  all  reached  "  The  Ship  Hotel"  at 
Dover  in  excellent  condition. 
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The  next  question  was  when  they  should  cross  to 
Calais.  The  French  mail-packet  would  leave  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  but  the  weather  was  far  worse 
at  Dover  than  it  had  been  in  London,  or  at  any  place 
on  their  route. 

The  French  vessel,  as  the  hotel-keeper  informed  Sir 
Charles,  was  a  fine  new  steamer,  with  a  first-rate  crew ; 
although,  as  he  added,  they  are  French,  and  the  captain 
too. 

Our  master  had  no  prejudice  against  foreign  sailors  ; 
he  had  seen  some,  nay,  many,  in  Belgium,  who  had 
excited  his  admiration ;  and  it  would  have  suited 
his  own  inclinations  best  to  have  crossed  this  evening, 
and  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  despite  the  breeze  that 
ever  and  anon  went  shrilly  by,  to  do  so. 

Monsieur,  himself  a  very  bad  sailor,  presently,  how- 
ever, reported  that  a  storm  was  expected,  "  que  les  ondes 
sont  agit^es  a  l'extremite."  Sir  Charles,  with  a  smile  at 
the  valet's  timorousness,  answered  nothing  ;  and  shiver- 
ing with  dread,  Monsieur  left  the  room. 

Had  St.  Louis  been  travelling  without  his  Helene, 
he  certainly  had  been  inflexible,  he  had  crossed  in  the 
French  mail-packet.  But  she  must  be  considered  and 
consulted,  and  she  decided  that  to  run  into  danger  was 
both  useless  and  disagreeable.  "  It  isn't  every  one," 
cried  the  girl,  laughing,  "  who  has  your  taste  for  a  rough 
sea.     I  like  it  still  as  a  mill  pond." 

"  I  am  afraid  George  will  be  a  little  put  out,"  said 
our  master.  "You  see  from  his  letter  lie  thinks  we 
have  taken  our  time  as  it  is." 

"  He  is  uncomfortable  altogether,"  answers  Helene. 
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"  Being  shut  up  with  this  sick  old  woman  makes  him 
cross." 

"  Why,  my  dear  child,  do  you  invariably  speak  of 
this  poor  suffering  invalid  in  such  a  remarkable  manner? 
I  believe  she  is  a  very  worthy  person." 

"  What  should  I  call  her  ?    Not  my  aunt,  surely  V 

"  Call  her  then  papa's  aunt ;  or  call  her  Mrs. 
Stapleton." 

"  I  cannot  have  any  patience  with  her,"  cries  Helene. 
"  It  is  quite  evident  that  she  only  fancies  she  is  dying 
every  now  and  then,  and  I  haven't  much  patience  with 
papa  either,  for  rushing  to  her  whenever  he  is  called." 

"  You  are  wrong,  Helene.  She  was  as  kind  to  him 
in  his  early  days  as  a  mother,  or  an  elder  sister.  Child- 
less herself,  she  gave  to  him  the  love  she  would  have 
given  to  a  son." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say.  But  do  you  think  if  she  were  a 
poor  woman  he  would  be  so  attentive  ?  'Tis  the  only 
thing  I  ever  disliked  in  papa.  I  would  leave  her  just 
to  herself." 

"  He  was  thoughtless  and  neglectful  once  as  you 
could  desire,  but  he  has  suffered  intensely  ;  and  now 
you  say  he  errs  the  other  way,"  answered  Sir  Charles, 
sadly. 

"  I  never  can  make  him  tell  me  how  she  came  to  be 
so  rich,"  pursues  the  girl.  "  Papa  never  enters  into 
particulars." 

For  a  moment  St.  Louis  indulges  in  a  smile  at  the 
expense  of  his  old  rival.  "  He  never  will  tell  you,"  he 
said.    "  Well,  I  can  guess  why." 

"  What  is  your  guess  ?" 
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"  Miss  Graham  was  thought  to  descend  a  little  when 
she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Stapleton.  Mr.  Stapleton  was 
a  man  in  business — a  wholesale  grocer.  He  was  not 
well  born.  He  was  not  very  refined,  but  he  had  the 
kindness  to  die  at  a  middle  age,  and  leave  his  wife 
mistress  of  ten  thousand  a  year." 

"  Now,"  cried  the  girl,  laughing,  "  I  quite  understand 
why  papa  never  more  fully  explained." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  not  in  George's  way  at  all,  you  know," 
remarked  the  Saint,  with  another  smile  of  amusement. 

"  Sir,"  says  Monsieur  entering,  and  thus  interrupting 
the  conversation,  "  Sir  Charle,  la  mer  est  enraged.  II 
fait  un  gros  temps.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
me  d^cid^ment  what  is  your  pleasure.  Je  ne  sais  rien." 
Monsieur  was  not  only  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before 
him  of  a  rough  passage,  but  he  was  pouting ;  he  was 
affronted  by  his  master's  audacity  in  daring  to  oppose 
his  wishes,  his  advice.  He  was  angry  that  his  master 
should  possess  a  courage  superior  to  his  own  ;  that  his 
report  previously  given  of  the  waves  "  agit^es  a  l'ex- 
tr^miteV'  should  be  received  with  such  perfect  sang 
froid. 

"  Oh,"  answers  the  master  carelessly,  "  I  've  submitted 
to  necessity.  I've  deferred  going  until  to-morrow,  St. 
Amour." 

How  relieved  looked  Monsieur  !  He  was  relieved  in 
every  way;  he  had  not  been  contradicted;  lie  should  not 
be  made  to  suffer.      He  bowed  his  thanks  and  retired. 

"  And,"  continued  the  girl,  returning  to  the  subject 
of  conversation  as  Monsieur  disappeared,  "  and  do  you 
think  papa  will  get  all  this  ?" 
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"  That  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  But  even  if  he 
should,  yet  afterwards  still  pursues  the  phantom  peer- 
age case,  I  am  afraid  it  will  seriously  diminish." 

"  Poor  dear,"  cries  Helene,  "  you  would  not  deprive 
him  of  his  hope  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  Charles.  "  If  it  would  add  to 
his  happiness,  I  wish  him  success." 

"  Now,  only  fancy,"  continued  the  girl,  "  if  he  had  not 
that  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  and  I  left  him  for  your 
sake,  how  hard  it  would  be !  Ever  since  you  have 
thought  of  me  as — "    Helene  paused. 

"  You  never  like  to  say  it.  I  suppose  you  consider 
the  matter  too  grotesque." 

"  Grotesque  ! "  cried  the  Gipsy.  "  Indeed,  I  always 
thought  it  too  great  an  honour, — so  great,  that  perhaps 
it  never  may  be  mine.  The  very  name  I  should  bear 
I  think  is  too  beautiful  for  earth.  Don't  you  think  so  ? 
Helene  Gertrude  Gabrielle  Daubigny.  I  cannot  go 
to  bed  without  something  to  eat.  There 's  romance ! 
For  a  girl  with  a  name  like  that  ought  not  to  be 
hungry." 

"  Oh,  my  love,  forgive  my  negligence." 

"The  day  has  been  all  topsy-turvy,  as  Oiseau 
says.  Our  luncheon  at  Eochester,  as  we  were  going 
to  cross,  we  agreed  should  be  our  dinner ;  and  since 
we  arrived  here  we  have  had  but  tea,  without  even  a 
morsel  of  bread." 

"  What  shall  I  order,  dear  ?"  asked  the  baronet, 
getting  up  and  putting  his  hand  on  the  old-fashioned 
bell  -rope. 

"  I  cannot  eat  alone.    Will  you  promise  to  help  me  ?" 
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"  I  will  see  when  it  comes." 

"  No ;  you  shall  order  nothing  if  you  will  not  eat 
too." 

"  Perhaps  I  should  order  a  dinner  now,"  said  he 
undecidedly. 

"  Oh  dear  no  ;  'tis  too  late.  I  meant  some  cold  ham, 
or  even  bread  and  butter." 

He  rang,  and  ordered  for  his  puss  cold  chicken  and 
champagne. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVI. 

The  storm,  of  which  Monsieur  had  been  so  apprehen- 
sive, did  not  after  all  break  over  this  part  of  the  Kentish 
coast,  but  flitted  to  some  other  part  of  the  world,  there 
to  do  its  work  of  destruction ;  and  now,  next  morning 
dawns  on  Dover,  brighter,  more  genial  than  is  usual  so 
early  in  the  year.  It  was  mild,  wonderfully  mild  for 
February  in  a  region  famous  for  bleak  and  boisterous 
weather.  The  sea  lay  almost  calm,  the  waves  came 
rippling  gently  to  the  pebbly  shore.  The  mighty  cliffs, 
white  chalky  heights,  looked  whiter  in  the  morning 
sun,  while  the  herbage  on  their  summits  wore  a  verdure 
as  in  very  spring. 

And  this  bright  morning  was  an  anxious  one  for 
Charles  Daubigny.  On  his  arrival  at  Calais  a  private 
interview  with  Graham  was  inevitable,  and  during  this 
interview  might  there  not  arise  a  very  sad,  and  as  yet 
avoided  subject  of  discourse  ?  Was  it  possible  that,  in 
speaking  confidentially  of  the  marriage,  each  speaker 
would  be  skilful  enough  to  avoid  all  mention  of  our 
Helene's  mother,  of  the  blot,  the  stain  upon  the  young 
girl's  birth  ?  The  past,  and  Graham's  share  in  poor 
Helene  Vane's  ruin,  pressed   heavily  on  our  master's 
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spirit,  and  he  went  on  board  the  English  mail-steamer 
feeling  depressed  and  feeble. 

Unconscious  of  her  fiances  troubled  state  of  mind, 
our  little  lady  was  livelier  than  she  had  been  of  late. 
The  sea  air,  the  lovely  morning  (a  morning  so  soft  and 
mild,  it  told  rather  of  April  than  of  February) — the  sea 
air,  the  lovely  morning,  had  brought  back  something  of 
the.  girl's  childish  levity.  However,  she  did  remember 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go  on  board  a  steamer 
dressed  as  she  had  travelled  from  London  to  Dover.  She 
must  lay  aside  her  velvet  and  sable  mantle,  and  wear, 
while  crossing  the  Channel,  something  less  costly.  Her 
pretty  new  bonnet,  too,  must  repose  in  its  box,  instead 
of  courting  the  spray  of  the  sea  on  her  own  little  head. 
A  more  rustic  bonnet,  rather  resembling  a  hat  than  a 
bonnet,  was  found — a  Gipsy  bonnet,  of  course,  black 
straw  lined  with  pale  yellow.  A  wide  ribbon  crossed 
it,  that  tied  under  her  chin.  The  ribbon's  colour  is 
yellow  and  black,  while  a  handful  of  wild  flowers — 
buttercups,  daisies,  a  single  poppy — carelessly  drooped 
on  one  side.  Her  cloak,  not  a  long  nor  a  large  one, 
was  lightest  grey  frieze,  with  a  hood  lined  and  tasselled 
with  scarlet ;  the  skirt  of  her  dress  seen  below,  black 
seme  with  round  spots  of  amber.  Her  little  feet  were 
encased  in  high-heeled  shoes  of  black  kid,  and  her  trim 
little  ankles  close  fitted  by  ribbed  black  silk  hose. 
These  garments  were  not  new,  they  were  not  costly, 
but  wonderfully  they  became  the  girl,  and  as  she  trod 
the  deck,  holding  up  a  portion  of  her  dress  with  a  little 
hand  gloved  in  black  and  amber,  scarcely  could  be 
found  a  puss  more  picturesque. 
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The  weather  is  so  fine  there  is  no  need  to  go  down 
below,  and  Sir  Charles  and  herself  are  seated  on  a 
bench  on  deck,  when,  looking  up,  she  sees  some  one 
approaching.  Absent,  and  his  spirit  weighed  down  by 
sensibility  as  regards  the  future  and  the  past,  our 
master  starts  when  this  person  stays  his  steps,  holds 
out  a  hand,  and   says,  "Daubigny,  I  am  glad  to  see 

you." 

Helene  looked  with  surprise  at  the  stranger  who  thus 
accosted  Sir  Charles.  His  dress  appeared  to  her  so 
novel,  or  rather  so  antiquated,  and  his  figure  she  thought 
as  common  and  as  vulgar  as  his  dress.  He  was  a  short, 
thick-set  little  man,  his  legs  encased  in  top-boots  and 
drab  kerseymere  breeches.  His  waistcoat  was  buff, 
his  coat  dark  blue,  adorned  with  plain  brass  or  metal 
buttons,  and  round  his  neck  was  such  a  voluminous  roll 
of  white  neckcloth  he  seemed  smothered  in  it. 

By  her  Saint's  deferential  manner,  by  his  amiable 
reply,  she  could  tell,  however,  that  this  strange-looking 
person  possessed  some  peculiar  quality  of  attraction. 
At  his  invitation,  Sir  Charles  left  the  girl  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  deck,  and  the  two  men  seemed  as  they 
strode  up  and  down  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  every- 
thing but  their  present  discourse. 

This  was  offensive  to  Helene.  She  did  not  like  to 
be  sitting  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  quite  alone  on 
the  deck  of  the  English  mail-packet.  She  did  not  like 
to  be  thus  neglected  But  she  would  not  so  much  have 
cared,  had  not  a  very  young  and  very  sickly-looking 
man  cast  himself  down  on  the  deck  nearly  facing  the 
bench  on  which  she  sat.     A  footman  immediately  after 
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brought  two  woollen  rugs,  and  the  sickly  and  fantastic- 
looking  young  fellow  just  moved  sufficiently  to  have 
one  put  so  that  he  could  lounge  or  recline  upon  it,  and 
then  the  obsequious  servant  disposed  the  other  to  shelter 
his  young  master  from  the  wind.  Having  thus  settled 
himself,  the  girl  presently  found  that,  instead  of  reading 
the  book  which  the  footman  had  placed  beside  him,  his 
eyes  were  engaged  in  scrutinising  her.  He  took  one 
glove  off,  and  she  could  see  that  he  had  the  most  perfect- 
shaped  and  the  whitest  hand  she  had  ever  beheld ;  but 
this,  according  to  her  idea,  was  his  only  beauty.  He 
had  lank,  yellow  hair,  a  thin  pale  face,  neither  mous- 
tache nor  whisker,  and  the  one  thing  that  she  hated  in 
humanity  this  affected  specimen  possessed — he  had  real 
green  eyes.  However,  she  might  have  pardoned  their 
colour  if  they  had  not  been  so  constantly  turned  on 
herself  with  what  she  deemed  impertinence  ;  as  to  being 
an  object  of  his  admiration,  this  never  occurred  to  her. 

At  length,  to  Helene's  relief,  Sir  Charles  did  leave 
his  top-booted  companion.  Her  Saint,  with  all  the 
devotion  possible,  returned  to  his  idolatry,  but  she  was 
in  no  humour  to  receive  his  worship. 

"  May  I  ask,"  murmurs  the  girl,  pouting  not  a  little 
as  he  bent  down  to  catch  her  murmured  words,  "  may 
I  ask  who  that  eccentric,  vulgar-looking,  little  old  man 
is  you  have  been  so  desperately  engaged  with  V  Before 
he  could  reply,  she  added  in  a  reproachful  whisper, 
"  All  the  time  you  have  been  so  perfectly  oblivious,  all 
the  time  that  I  have  been  left  here  like  a  sparrow 
perched  on  a  house-top,  that  creature  opposite,  that 
fellow  lounging  on  the  rug,  has  been  amusing  himself 
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by  criticising  me,  and  with  the  most  provoking  coolness. 
Thank  Heaven,  he  is  getting  up,  he  is  moving  away." 

Sir  Charles  could  not  repress  a  momentary  smile 
of  amusement  at  the  girl's  vehemence  as  he  answered, 
"  The  eccentric,  vulgar-looking,  little  old  man  I  have 
been  talking  to,  Helene,  is  Lord  Bedingfield.  My 
Brierly  property  adjoins  a  vast  tract  of  land  belonging 
to  him.  We  are,  as  it  were,  next-door  neighbours.  The 
young  fellow  who  has  been  lounging  on  the  deck  and 
using  his  eyes  too  freely  is  Lord  Brailsford,  his  son." 

"Then,  I  suppose,"  cries  the  girl,  "you  could  not 
resist  the  invitation  of  a  great  man,  and  that  is  why 
you  left  me  here  all  alone  ? " 

"  My  dear  child,  can  it  be  possible  you  are  offended  ?" 
pleads  Sir  Charles.  "  I  have  been  having  some  very 
particular  and  private  discourse  with  my  neighbour 
concerning  two  people  in  whom  I  am  deeply  interested." 

"  And  pray,"  asked  Helene,  "  who  are  these  people 
you  are  so  interested  in  ?" 

"  Yourself  and  Tresham." 

"  You  have  been  talking  about  me  !  What  could 
have  induced  you  to  do  so  ?"  cried  the  girl,  colouring, 
blushing. 

"  Lord  Bedingfield  inquired  whether  you  were  one  of 
my  nieces." 

"lam  very  thankful  you  could  say  no." 

"Well,  I  could  say  no  to  that ;  but,  as  he  knows  me 
so  well,  it  occurred  to  me  I  should  say  something 
more." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  what  could  you  say  about 
such  a  thing  as  I  am  ?" 
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"  My  dearest  child,  you  are  out  of  humour." 

"  I  am.  That  creature  stretched  out  before  me, 
examining  me  as  if  I  were  set  there  on  purpose  for  his 
amusement,  has  put  me  out  of  humour." 

"  Well,  my  love,  I  see  that  in  future  T  must  be 
vigilant  as  the  grand  Turk.  You  are  too  pretty  to  be 
left  at  large." 

"  Nonsense  !"  cries  Helene.  "  Why  do  you  laugh 
at  me  ?" 

"  If  you  are  so  out  of  humour,  Helene,  I  had  better 
be  silent.  There,"  rising  from  the  bench  on  which  he 
had  just  placed  himself,  "  I  will  not  sit  here,  and  I  will 
tell  you  nothing." 

"You  shall  sit  here,  and  you  shall  tell  me  every- 
thing." 

"  No ;  I  shall  say  nothing  if  I  do  remain." 

Helene  saw  that  she  had  offended  her  Saint.  He 
maintains  a  profound  silence.  The  girl  had  come 
aboard  the  steamer  feeling  more  cheerful  than  she  had 
felt  for  some  time.  The  sunshine,  the  calm  blue  sea, 
the  balmy  air,  her  own  youth  and  health,  her  native 
vivacity,  the  idolatry  of  her  old  lover,  even  the  import- 
ance, the  wealth  of  her  lover,  had  combined  to  elate 
her.  But  the  desertion,  extending  to  fully  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  that  she  had  had  to  endure  ;  that  during 
that  desertion  she  herself,  whose  history  would  so  ill 
bear  the  light  that  she  should  have  been  the  subject 
of  conversation  ;  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  green- 
eyed  lordling  should  have  gazed  upon  her  as  coolly  as 
though  she  had  been  a  statue  or  a  picture,  were  circum- 
stances of  small  importance,  indeed,  but  which  at  this 
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moment  seriously  ruffled  her  temper.  Tears  filled  the 
girl's  eyes  as  she  thought  of  what  Sir  Charles  might 
have  said  had  he  alluded  to  it,  to  her  hapless  birth  ; 
as  she  thought  of  what  he  might  have  said,  too,  if  he 
had  chosen,  of  her  father's  incarceration  at  Bruges. 
As  for  Tresham,  she  could  not  conceive  why  he  should 
have  been  mentioned.  Perhaps  Lord  Bedingfield,  from 
being  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Charles  at  Brierly,  knew  him. 

A  deep  sigh  breaking  from  our  poor  baronet  aroused 
the  girl  from  her  mournful  reverie.  "You,"  she  said, 
"  can  have  nothing  to  sigh  about,  unless  it  be  your 
future  alliance  with  me." 

"  That  is  the  one  thing  that  I  sigh  for,  Helena  I 
sigh  because  that  happiness  is  not  in  possession.  It  is 
in  the  clouds  ;  I  cannot  grasp  it." 

"  I  believe  when  the  day  comes,  if  it  ever  should 
come,  you  will  find  it  very  like  grasping  a  rose- stalk, 
you  will  find  nothing  but  thorns." 

"Confess  you  are  unkind  and  out  of  humour, 
Helene." 

"  Well,  you  do  not  go  the  way  to  put  me  into  a  better 
humour,  making  such  a  mystery.  Tell  me  what  could 
have  kept  you  talking  all  that  time." 

"  One  part  of  our  discourse,  as  I  mentioned,  related  to 
my  unfortunate  nephew.  Lord  Bedingfield  has  always 
been  something  of  a  sporting  character.  He  tells  me 
that  early  this  year  Tresham  actually  gave  six  hundred 
guineas  for  a  horse  which  will  be,  or  has  been,  entered 
to  run  at  Goodwood  races.  Nothing  can  make  any 
impression.  No  experience,  no  entreaties  can  divert 
him  from  the  road  to  ruin.     When  he  was  about  to 
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marry,  I  found  out  through  his  mother  that  he  was 
again  vastly  in  debt.  I  could  not  endure  that  he 
should  do  so  unhandsome  a  thing  as  to  take  the  young 
girl's  money  to  pay  his  debts.  I  put  everything 
straight.  I  hoped  he  would  go  on  all  right.  Moreover, 
I  gave  him  ten  thousand  pounds  to  start  with,  that  he 
might  not  appear  as  he  deserves  to  be — a  beggar.  I 
might  just  as  well  have  thrown  the  money  into  the  sea. 
Now  that  he  has  taken  to  racing  again,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  I  shall  hear  the  old  cry.  There  is  never 
an  end  of  his  extravagance ;  and  his  want  of  morality, 
his  recklessness,  surpasses  his  extravagance." 

"  What  can  the  unfortunate  Tresham's  extravagances 
signify  to  a  man  of  your  fortune  ?"  answers  Helene,  in 
no  very  amiable  tone  of  voice.  "  You  can  scarcely  feel 
paying  his  debts  now  and  then ;  and  as  to  his  manifold 
transgressions,  your  life  would  be  insipid  as  eternal 
boiled  chicken  or  seal  sans  la  sauce  piquante  if  you 
had  not  his  sins  to  count  over." 

"  You  grow  more  and  more  amiable,  Helene,"  says 
Sir  Charles,  his  voice  and  the  frown  on  his  brow 
betraying  that  he  was  mortal. 

"  Well,  seriously,"  cries  the  girl  with  a  playful  man- 
ner, irritating  as  her  previous  words,  "  well,  seriously, 
I  am  very  cross." 

"Do  not  speak  to  me,  then,  again  till  you  are 
different." 

"  Well,  I  am  different  now,"  she  answers.  "  I  will 
not  be  cross  if  I  can  help  it ;  it  is  very  wicked.  I  will 
not  think  of  what  often  makes  me  wretched.  You 
know  there  is  one  dark  shadow  that  inevitably  is  mine. 
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Even  if  I  should  be  married,  not  all  your  tenderness, 
not  all  your  fortune  can  take  it  away.  That  one  dark 
shadow  must  ever  rest  upon  me ;  and  if  strangers  ask 
questions  about  me,  or  if  I  imagine  they  may,  a  shudder 
seems  to  run  through  my  very  soul.  I  do  not  think," 
added  the  girl  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  steady,  so 
much  she  felt  her  misfortune, "  I  do  not  think  papa  is  at 
all  conscious  that  I  know.  I  should  not  dare  to  seem 
to  know  to  him.  And  when  you  were  talking  just  now 
to  the  funny-looking  little  Lord,  and  you  came  back  and 
said  some  of  your  conversation  had  been  about  me — " 

"  Helene,"  said  Sir  Charles  in  a  voice  troubled  as  her 
own,  "  never  again,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  speak  to  me  of 
this.      It  makes  me  almost  hate  your  father." 

The  girl  opened  wide  her  deep  blue  eyes  and  gazed 
on  her  Saint  in  wonder,  for  it  was  not  only  his  words 
that  told  of  the  old  feeling,  but  the  vehement  manner, 
the  agitated  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered. 

"You  are  shocked  and  surprised,"  he  added,  trying 
to  regain  his  calmness. 

"  I  thought  you  were  too  good  to  hate  any  one,"  mur- 
mured Helene  sadly. 

"  Far,  far  from  good,  my  dear ;  but  I  hope  in  time, 
by  the  help,  the  mercy  of  God,  to  overcome." 

"And  was  it,  then,  because  you  disliked  papa  so 
much  that  you  would  only  stay  at  Avonmore  when  he 
was  away  ?" 

"  If  I  should  answer  yes,  Helene,  will  you  forgive 
me?" 

"And  how,"  said  the  girl  with  a  trembling  voice, 
"  how  are  we  ever  to  think  of  happiness  when  there 
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is  this  cruel  division,  these  still  smouldering  ashes,  as 
it  were  ?" 

"Nay,  my  love,  I  promise  to  subdue,  to  resist,  to 
watch  over  my  soul  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  daily  to 
ask  aid  of  Him  who  will  not  deny.  Your  father,  in 
writing  to  me  at  Bruges,  I  remember,  spoke  of  you 
as  the  bridge  that  should  make  passable  the  chasm  that 
so  long  had  yawned  betwixt  us.  Helene,  it  may  be 
your  angel  mission." 

Charles  Daubigny  could  say  no  more.  To  his 
apprehension  he  could  not  speak  further  on  such  a 
subject  to  Helene.  He  sat  in  sad,  in  dreamy  silence ; 
but  his  soul  soars  upwards,  and  mentally  he  murmurs, 
"  Oh,  God  of  Heaven,  grant  that  out  of  the  evil  that 
clouded  all  the  best  years  of  my  life,  good  yet  may 
come.  Grant  that  this  child,  born  of  his  ungoverned 
passion,  may  be  a  blessing  in  my  life's  decline  ;  grant 
that  she  may  be  worthy  to  dispense  the  wealth  thou 
hast  poured  upon  me.  Oh  let  her  be  as  a  crown  of 
glory  to  my  age  !  Keep  her  yet  childlike  heart  from 
evil  !  Oh  let  the  angel  of  thy  presence  watch  o'er  her 
young  and  beauteous  head  !" 


VOL.  II. 


CHAPTEE   XXXVII. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  Dessin,  where  George  Graham 
and  his  sick  aunt  were  for  the  present  domiciled,  Helene 
could  see  that  her  father  was  in  no  very  amiable 
temper.  His  first  words  to  her  as  she,  in  her  customary 
manner,  flew  to  embrace  him,  were,  "  Eh,  is  it  Lady 
Daubigny  or  my  own  Helene  who  embraces  me  ?  By 
the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  Charles's  letter  of 
declaration  reached  me,  and  from  his  impromptu  mode 
of  courtship,  I  began  to  think,  and  perhaps  my  con- 
clusion is  no  incorrect  one,  that  you  were  making  a 
trip  to  Gretna  on  your  way  hither." 

"My  dear,  dear  papa,"  cried  the  girl,  laughing  and 
blushing,  and  again  kissing  her  George,  "  my  dear,  dear 
papa,  do  not  be  cruel." 

"  Cruel,  Helene  !  Who  is  most  cruel  ?  You,  to  be 
ready  to  go  off  from  me  like  a  shot ;  or  I,  to  imagine  the 
shot  fired?" 

"  I  hate  your  badinage,  papa !  There  is  nothing 
indeed  to  make  a  mockery  of." 

"  Excellent !  Why,  it  is  the  most  ridiculous  affair 
I  have  heard  of  these  twenty  years  or  more." 

"What  shall  I  do  to  smooth  your  feathers?"  says 
the  lovely  girl,  pulling   off    her    Gipsy   bonnet,  and 
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shaking  down  her  golden  brown  hair.  "  I  see  you  are 
all  ruffled,  like  a  cock  that  is  ready  to  fight." 

"  You  are  utterly  mistaken,"  cries  George.  "  Instead 
of  doing  battle  with  your  old  lover,  I  shall  laugh  him 
out  of  his  folly." 

"  It  may  seem  folly  to  you,"  says  the  girl  a  little 
loftily,  "  but  to  me  there  seems  nothing  foolish  in  it." 

"  You,  child  (with  a  contemptuous  sneer),  what  can 
you  know  about  it  ?  Pray,  Helene,  don't  make  yourself 
such  a  confounded  fool." 

"  I  wish  I  had  run  off  to  Gretna,"  cries  Helene, 
growing  angry,  "  then  I  should  have  escaped  such  a 
gracious  reception." 

"Possibly  not,  for  I  much  question  whether,  had 
Charles  tried  such  an  experiment,  he  would  have  escaped 
with  his  life ;  and  you  left  a  widow,  a  child-widow, 
would  have  come  sneaking  back  to  my  arms  in  horror 
and  dismay." 

The  girl  hereupon  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried,  "  why  was  I  born  ?  What  a  destiny 
is  mine  !  Beside  yourself  there  is  but  one  who  really 
loves  me,  and  that  one  I  see  you  seem  disposed  to 
drive  away." 

"  Helene,  Helene,  if  I  seem  unkind  I  am  sorry.  I 
do  not  blame  you ;  I  blame  Charles  Daubigny." 

"  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times,"  cries  she,  "  that 
your  anger  fell  on  me  than  on  him,  he  is  so  self- 
denying,  so  disinterested,  so  like  an  angel." 

"  My  dear  child,  pray  be  reasonable.  Did  ever  one 
hear  such  nonsense?     Self-denying,  disinterested,  and 
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he  wants  you,  young  as  you  are,  to  sacrifice  yourself. 
Angelic,  too  !  Did  angel  ever  covet  such  a  commodity  ? 
Go  and  look  at  yourself  in  the  glass.  By  the  way, 
Helene,  have  you  any  idea — "     He  paused. 

"  Of  what  ?"  asked  she,  looking  up  through  her  tears. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  make  you  vain,  child,  but  you  are 
very  pretty." 

"  It  is  no  good  if  I  am,"  cries  the  girl,  weeping  anew. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  anything  when  every  hour  of  my 
life  my  heart  is  tortured?" 

George  could  not  bear  to  see  his  child  so  wretched. 
He  attempted  to  console  her  ;  he  put  his  arms  around 
her;  he  gave  her  a  gentle  kiss.  "  If  all  goes  well,  love," 
said  he,  "as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
much  happiness  may  be  yours  in  the  future.  Helene, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  marry  in  a 
natural,  a  proper  way.  Your  marriage  with  a  man 
only  one  year  younger  than  your  own  father,  your 
marriage  with  a  confirmed  invalid,  would  not  in  my 
eyes  be  a  marriage  at  all." 

"  It  is  the  only  marriage,"  cries  the  girl,  breaking 
from  his  embrace  and  hastily  picking  up  the  bonnet 
she  had  cast  on  the  floor,  "  it  is  the  only  marriage  I 
will  ever  make  ;"  and  without  waiting  for  her  George's 
reply,  she  quitted  the  salon  in  which  they  were,  and 
went  into  a  bedroom  adjoining  it,  which  had  been 
made  ready  for  her  reception. 

George  stood  with  his  back  to  the  log-wood  fire, 
ruminating  in  amazement.  "  Poor  dear,"  muses  he, 
"  she  does  not  know  what  love  and  marriage  mean." 

Charles  Daubigny  had  escaped  this  first  ebullition 
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of  Graham's  mingled  badinage  and  wrath.  Feeling 
very  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  be 
received  on  her  arrival  at  Dessin's,  Helene,  with  due 
precaution,  had  begged  her  fianct  to  repair  at  once  to 
his  allotted  apartments  and  make  a  survey,  lest,  as  she 
said,  they  might  not  be  comfortable,  or  might  not  suit 
his  taste,  "  and  I,"  cried  she,  "  meantime  will  go  and 
speak  to  papa."  What  tact,  what  sharp-wittedness 
exists  in  women  !  Thus,  if  Helene  had  not  prevented, 
she  had  at  least  deferred  the  sharp  encounter  Charles 
Daubigny  so  much  dreaded  with  his  old  rival.  The 
girl  saw  nothing  more  of  her  fighting-cock  except  for 
a  short  time  in  the  evening  of  that  day.  After  the 
dinner,  served  in  Sir  Charles's  saloon,  had  been  cleared 
away,  George  presented  himself.  He  came  in  looking 
as  unlike  his  cousin's  bailiff  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  look.  He  was  in  evening  dress ;  his  coat,  his 
trousers,  his  polished  leather  boots,  his  shirt,  his  neck- 
tie, all  seemed  to  have  caught  an  air  of  fashion  from 
the  man,  or  the  man  closeted  at  Calais  with  his 
invalid  aunt  had  been  studying  the  latest  mode, 
ordering  and  adopting.  Even  his  taper  fingers  had 
been  attended  to ;  he  wore  on  them  several  rings  of 
value,  rings,  novelties  to  Helene,  and  which  his  old 
aunt  must  lately  have  bestowed  on  this  her  favourite 
nephew. 

Graham  seemed  determined  to  avoid  all  discourse 
touching  the  subject  he  considered  so  grotesque ; 
nevertheless  he  was  civil  enough  to  the  candidate  for 
his  daughter's  hand.  Perhaps  he  found  it  convenient 
on  this  occasion  to  be  egotistical ;  at  all  events  he  was 
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so.  Perhaps  lie  wished  to  show  how  little  the  affair 
that  had  brought  Charles  Daubigny  to  Calais  concerned 
him.  While  he  discoursed  of  himself  or  of  his  aunt, 
he  stood  on  the  rug  before  the  glowing  wood  fire, 
looking  his  noblest  and  his  best.  Age  had  not  touched 
to  destroy  aught  of  his  manly  grace.  He  was  as  up- 
right and  his  figure  faultless  as  ever.  Sorrow,  adver- 
sity had  but  bowed  his  spirit  for  a  while ;  the  pressure 
removed,  he  was  prepared  to  come  forth,  proud, 
consequential,  selfish,  vain  as  he  had  been  through  all 
his  earlier  life. 

He  complained  of  the  wretched  life  he  was  leading, 
that  if  he  were  to  leave  the  hotel  even  for  an  hour's 
exercise,  he  believed  he  should  give  offence.  That  the 
poor  invalid  had  the  most  extraordinary  whims  and 
fancies,  and  one  unceasing  desire,  this  desire  that  she 
might  die  in  England.  Nothing  could  divert  her  from 
this  desire ;  it  was  her  settled  purpose,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  was  a  little  milder,  to  resume  (if  she  still 
lived)  her  homeward  journey.  They  had  often  talked 
it  over  together.  She  should  never  get  to  her  own 
house  again,  she  said ;  the  long  journey  by  land,  as  she 
could  no  longer  sit  up,  deterred  her  from  attempting 
that ;  but  to  cross  from  Calais  to  Dover,  to  lie  on  a 
mattress  while  crossing,  to  be  carried  on  board,  to  be 
carried  from  the  steamer  to  an  hotel,  was  possible. 
She  could  not  die  happily  in  a  Catholic  country. 
There  was  a  good,  a  worthy  clergyman  holding  a  living 
at  Dover  whom  she  knew.  He  would  administer  the 
sacrament  to  her  ere  she  breathed  her  last ;  he  could 
offer  up  prayers  if  she  needed  such  support. 
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"This,"  continued  George,  "is  her  daily  discourse, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  I  am  even  now  in  negotiation  for 
a  house  on  the  Marine  Parade  at  Dover.  She  insists 
on  my  taking  the  house,  and  it  is  to  be  got  ready  in 
case  she  feels  able  to  proceed.  I  am  pretty  well  worn 
out,"  added  the  noble-looking  model  of  a  man,  "from 
living  a  life  so  contrary  to  anything  I  have  been 
accustomed  to.  The  sickly,  confined,  scented  air  of 
her  room  takes  away  my  appetite,  and  she  expects  me 
to  have  my  luncheon  with  her  when  she  has  her 
early  dinner.  I  will  not  fail  to  come  to  your  table, 
Charles,  when  I  can,  and  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me 
such  a  pleasant  change ;  but  I  never  know  one  minute 
after  another  whether  my  presence  will  be  required  in 
the  sick-room.  You  see  she  has  only  her  maid  and 
the  old  butler  with  her,  and  it  falls  on  me  to  do  all  the 
talking,  the  ordering,  the  writing,  the  amusing." 


CHAPTEE    XXXVIII. 

After  all  that  I  have  written  of  Charles  Daubigny,let  me 
hope,  oh  my  reader,  that  thine  imagination  will  be  able 
to  picture  him  at  this  one  of  the  most  trying  moments 
of  his  existence.  Canst  thou  behold  him  as  he 
emerges  from  his  saloon,  with  cheeks  hollow,  pale,  with 
bloodless  lips,  with  his  eyes  of  glory  almost  super- 
naturally  expressive  of  his  many  contending  uncon- 
trollable feelings  ?  His  thin  wan  hands  are  tightly 
clasped  together  as  he  walks  through  a  long  passage  at 
Dessin's  towards  the  room  that  Graham  calls  his  own. 
Canst  thou  behold  St.  Louis  at  this  cruel  moment 
when  he  is  about  to  cast  himself  as  a  suppliant  on  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  overbearing  and  his  haughty  rival  ? 
Charles  Daubigny  had  resolutely  determined  to 
come  to  the  encounter  at  once.  He  could  bear  sus- 
pense no  longer.  The  morning  had  passed,  and 
Graham  had  shown  no  signs  of  seeking  the  desired 
interview.  St.  Louis  therefore,  in  the  afternoon, 
despatched  a  note  to  the  auld  aunt's  sick-room,  where 
Graham,  like  a  rabbit  in  its  burrow  or  a  lion  in  its 
den,  was  apt  to  bury  himself.  Our  master  then 
despatched  a  note  thither,  requesting  the  favour  of  half- 
an-hour's  private  conversation. 
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We  will  suppose  the  two  men  met ;  we  will  suppose 
the  first  few  sentences  exchanged;  wTe  will  come  at 
once  to  the  pith  of  the  matter. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  an  offensive  manner, 
Charles,  but  your  valour  perfectly  astounds  me,"  said 
the  noble-looking,  healthful,  upright  Graham,  gazing,  as 
he  spoke,  on  the  attenuated,  shrunken  form  of  his  com- 
panion. "  I  am  twice  the  man  as  to  strength  "and 
nerve,"  continued  he  with  a  smile,  "  that  you  are,  and 
yet,  at  my  age,  I  should  shudder  at  the  idea  of  taking 
a  young  wife." 

Charles  Daubigny  remaining  silent,  Graham  pro- 
ceeded. "  Helene  is  not  seventeen  till  next  April. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  esteem  her  so,  but  I  think  her 
very  beautiful ;  she  is  gifted  too,  unfortunately,  with 
that  style  of  beauty  that  attracts  the  men.  Endow  her 
with  fortune,  let  her  mix  with  the  world,  let  her  listen 
to  the  flattery  that  the  rich  and  the  lovely  must  expect 
to  hear,  do  you  think  that  her  little  head  will  not  be 
a  trifle  turned  ?  Will  you  be  able  to  keep  the  girl  in 
order  ?  Charles,  consider  well "  (so  Graham's  homily 
proceeded)  "  before  you  rush  unadvisedly  into  such  an 
untoward  affair."  Here  the  fighting-cock  no  longer 
crowed,  his  voice  suddenly  became  low,  was  full  of 
deepest  melancholy,  as  painfully  with  effort  he  mur- 
mured, "  Have  we  not  both  witnessed  what  it  is  for 
a  man  advanced  in  years  to  ally  himself  to  youth,  to 
thoughtlessness,  and  to  beauty  ?  Have  I  not  myself 
played  a  too  conspicuous  part  in  a  drama  of  this  nature? 
For  God's  sake,  think  well  before  you  attempt  to  go 
further, — nay,  I  must  add,  take  my  advice  and  break 
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it  off.  It  is  a  horrible  thing  for  me  to  have  to  advert 
to  such  a  subject,  but  what  can  be  expected  of  a  being 
sprung  from  such  a  source  ?  The  girl's  nature  must  be 
warm  and  impassioned  ;  it  may  not  show  itself  yet,  she 
is  too  young,  she  has  seen  so  little  of  the  world.  But 
believe  me,  it  is  in  nature,  and  peculiarly,  particularly 
it  must  be  in  her  nature.  There  will  come  an  hour  when 
the  form  of  some  younger  man  will  wake  this  yet 
slumbering  passion,  and  thenceforth  what  are  you  to 
look  for  ?  At  the  best,  duty,  cold  duty,  which  the 
heart,  the  soul  will  deem  but  slavery." 

Charles  Daubigny  a  moment  gazed  on  the  man  before 
him  ;  he  answered  nothing.  His  pale  cheek  flushed, 
his  eyes  glanced  out  the  soul's  deep  suffering  and  its 
indignation.  The  old  anger  and  the  new  were  too  large, 
too  terrible  for  words.  Had  he  spoken,  his  voice  had 
been  hoarse  or  it  had  been  fierce.  Hastily  he  quitted 
the  room. 

The  mournful  past,  the  sad  affair  in  which  Graham 
had  indeed  played  a  too  conspicuous  part,  its  tragic 
end  rose  up  before  him.  The  insulting  compari- 
son ;  yes,  he  himself,  in  Graham's  mind,  should  be 
classed  with  the  infirm,  the  rich,  the  uninteresting 
old  banker  from  whom  poor  Helene  Vane  eloped,  to 
die  in  shame,  in  degradation,  a  victim  to  the  un- 
govemed  passion  of  the  man  he  had  been  talking  to. 

All  this  was  enough  to  exasperate ;  but  Graham 
to-day  had  contrived  to  wound  Charles  Daubigny's 
sensibility  yet  further,  yet  deeper.  His  estimate  of  the 
young  Helene's  nature,  his  description  of  what  here- 
after  the  girl  probably  would  become,  had  sunk  so 
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deeply  into  the  master's  heart,  that  he  shuddered,  lest 
indeed  she  might  marry  him  merely  as  a  convenience, 
a  screen,  for,  alas !  he  knew  but  too  well  thai  had 
already  been  which  Graham  predicted  would  be  in  the 
future.  A  more  youthful  form  than  that  of  her  Saint 
had  already  struck  her  fancy,  had  already  lured  her  to 
deviate  from  perfect  rectitude.  Nothing  a  man  dislikes 
more  than  to  hear  an  unwelcome  truth.  Charles 
Daubigny  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  the  burning 
source  whence  the  girl  sprang.  He  grudged  Graham  the 
bliss  of  her  paternity  ;  he  was  therefore  at  this  moment 
unjust  to  his  former  rival.  "  Better,"  murmured  he, 
"  that  he  had  come  out  at  once  with  the  lines  Savage 
wrote  upon  himself." 

Helene,  running  hastily  into  the  saloon,  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  scene  which  had  just  occurred,  found 
her  Saint  a  prey  to  doubt,  to  feelings  concerning  her 
such  as  we  have  described.  Hot  tears  were  in  his 
eyes,  his  usually  pale  cheek  was  flushed  ;  discreetly 
he  kept  buried  in  his  hands  the  countenance  that  bore 
such  tokens  of  the  sharp  conflict  in  his  soul.  He  sat 
before  a  table  leaning  his  elbows  on  it,  his  thin  wan 
hands  screening,  as  we  have  said,  the  evidence  of  his 
impassioned  grief.  The  girl  spoke  to  him,  but  -he 
answered  nothing.  She  came  and  bent  tenderly,  in- 
quiringly over  him,  and  then  hoarsely  he  exclaimed  : — 

"Go  from  me ;  if  I  am  to  believe  your  father,  the 
love  you  pretend  for  me  is  but  a  fiction,  a  pretext,  and 
were  I  to  marry  you,  I  could  only  expect  a  perfidy  I 
dare  not  describe.  He  tells  me  you  will  in  the  end 
loathe  and  abhor  your  husband  as  the  slave  her  master. 
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He  bids  me  consider  well  ere  I  rush  into  so  untoward 
an  affair;  he  advises  that  I  at  once  break  off  our 
engagement." 

On  hearing  this  the  astounded  girl,  with  her  deep 
blue  eyes  wide  open,  her  little  Gipsy  hands  upraised 
and  clasped,  gazed  in  wonder  and  dismay.  "Dare 
papa  think  thus  of  me  ?"  she  cried.  "  Has  he  dared  to 
say  it  ?  Oh,  tell  me,"  she  continued,  throwing  herself 
at  the  feet  of  her  Saint,  "  tell  me,  have  you  spoken  to 
him  of  my  one  fault  ?" 

"  I  have  never  breathed  of  it,"  answered  Charles 
Daubigny ;  "  but  now,"  lifting  his  head  and  gazing  upon 
her,  "  are  you  not  giving  evidence  against  yourself, 
evidence  to  support  his  estimate  of  your  nature  ?" 

"  Hear  me,"  cried  Helene.  "  God  knows  the  love  I 
profess  for  you  is  very  love;  I  do  not  pretend.  He  who 
can  see  into  my  soul  knows  that  it  is  my  determination 
to  be  constant,  to  be  faithful  to  the  death." 

"  Go  to  your  father,"  exclaimed  Charles  Daubigny, 
"  go  listen  to  all  that  he  has  to  say." 

"  I  will,"  cried  the  girl,  and  hastily  and  indignantly 
she  left  the  room. 

Helene  instantly  sought  her  father  in  the  small 
apartment  where  but  so  lately  he  had  contrived  to  deal 
kevfiancd  so  heavy  a  blow.  Graham  had  not  left  the 
room  ;  he  was  still  there.  She  entered  angry  and 
indignant,  but  his  tenderness  soon  softened  her  resent- 
ment. 

"  My  dear  Helene,"  said  he,  after  the  first  few  words 
had  passed  between  them,  "you  cannot  suppose  that  I 
am  otherwise   interested   in  putting  an    end    to    this 
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affair  except  for  your  own  happiness.  What  motive 
could  I  have  ?  But  I  know,  I  see  so  plainly  that  you 
are  hurrying  on  with  it  unthinkingly.  Now,  do  but 
consider.  In  a  few  years  Charles  will  be  quite  an  old 
man  in  his  habits,  in  his  constitution ;  and  you,  scarce 
more  than  a  child  now,  will  be  but  in  your  very  prime 
of  life.  You  see  what  he  has  become  already ;  what 
will  he  be  ten  years  hence  ?  He  loves  you,  and  he 
will  take  it  hard  if  you  do  not  sacrifice  your  every 
hour  to  his  comfort.  You  will  not  dare  to  tell  me, 
Helene,  it  is  too  monstrous,  that  you  regard  him  as  a 
lover.  You  will  not  dare  to  tell  me  that  he  ever 
created  an  agitation,  that  at  his  approach  you  ever  felt 
your  pulse  beat  quicker." 

The  girl  cast  herself  down  upon  the  little  sofa,  and 
hiding  her  face,  wept  silently  some  bitter  and  irrepres- 
sible tears.  Graham  saw  them  not,  suspected  not 
that  she  wept,  and  he  went  on  :  "  Marry  my  cousin, 
Helene,  marry  him  in  what  I  call  cold  blood,  marry  him 
because  you  want  to  be  a  great  lady,  because  you  want 
to  live  in  a  grand  house,  because  you  like  to  drive 
about  in  a  fine  carriage,  and  because  you  like  to  have 
lots  of  fine  dresses  to  put  on  !  Well,  marry  him  ;  but 
nature  cannot  be  extinguished ;  a  day  may  probably 
come  when  you  will  see  another  and  a  younger  man, 
who,  had  you  been  free  to  choose,  you  would  have 
preferred.  You  may  strive,  but  love  will  have  his 
revenge.  You  married  as  you  ought  not  to  marry  ;  you 
mocked  at  the  little  god ;  he  did  not  light  you  to  the 
altar,  but  he  will  make  you  feel  his  power  nevertheless. 
Oh,  Helene !  I  have  seen  what  it  is ;   it  is  indeed  a 
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fearful  thing  to  have  to  pretend  to  love  an  old  man. 
What  a  task  !  Will  you  be  equal  to  it  ?  Wait,  my 
love,  take  time  to  consider,  if  you  do  no  other.  But 
my  advice  is  that  the  affair  be  ended  forthwith." 

The  girl,  as  we  have  said,  sat,  or  rather  leant,  weep- 
ing slow,  sad,  bitter  tears.  But  she  wept  not  in  dread 
of  the  future,  but  over  the  past,  the  buried  love,  scarce 
born  when  it  was  crushed.  She  had  had  her  poignant 
anguish.  Cupid's  dart  had  wounded  so  as  that  the 
wound  should  show  a  scar  until  her  death.  Loving 
Tresham,  as  she  ever  must,  she  would  prefer  to  marry 
Charles  Daubigny,  or  marry  not  at  all.  To  him  she 
felt  she  could  devote  herself,  for  him  she  felt  an  intense 
affection,  a  boundless  gratitude. 

"  Why  are  you  so  silent,  Helen e  ?"  asked  Graham  as 
the  minutes  passed,  and  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"Because,"  she  answered,  and  her  unsteady  voice 
told  of  her  sorrow,  "  because  you  have  but  spoken  in 
vain.  Charles  Daubigny  I  marry,  or  I  never  marry  at 
all." 

Graham  was  surprised ;  he  came  and  gazed  upon  her 
and  kissed  her.  "  Helene,"  he  said,  "  you  are  a  puzzle. 
Why  are  you  thus  grieved  ?" 

"  Grieved,"  cried  the  girl,  "  oh,  grief  is  everywhere  ! 
Think  you,"  and  she  rose  and  cast  herself  on  his 
bosom.  "  Think  you  that  it  is  nothing  to  me  that  he 
and  you,  in  your  souls,  are  ever  at  variance  ?  Dearest, 
dearest  George,  if  you  would  make  me  happy,  be  at 
rest  with  him.  He  is  all  holiness,  all  truth,  all  ten- 
derness, all  generosity.  Give  me  to  him  with  your 
whole  heart,  and  my  heart  shall  be  shared  betwixt  you. 
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Oh  !  let  there  be  but  peace  !  It  is  enough."  The  girl 
actually  sobbed,  so  full  of  trouble  was  her  young  life. 

The  fighting-cock,  unpitying,  obdurate  to  others,  was 
seldom  hard  to  her.  He  was  conquered  by  her  un- 
feigned misery.  "  I  promise,  Helene,  if  you  will  not 
think  better  of  it,  to  be  ever  on  my  guard." 

"  Give  me,  oh  give  me  some  kinder  words ! "  mur- 
mured she,  pressing  her  lips  to  his  lofty  brow.  "  With- 
out your  blessing  I  shall  not  have  peace." 

"  Foolish  child,"  he  said,  "  then  have  your  way ;  I 
will  not  oppose  it.  But  hear  me.  There  shall  be  no 
haste  ;  there  need  be  none.  Will  you  promise  to  bide 
my  time  ?" 

"  If  you  will  promise  to  be  kind." 

"  I  promise  to  be  ever  on  my  guard  ;  that  will  do." 

The  girl  was  much  affected  by  all  that  her  father 
had  said  to  her ;  not  that  she  expected  to  find  a  lover 
in  the  future,  but  she  was  carried  so  painfully  back 
to  the  past — to  that  past  of  which  Graham  as  yet 
remained  in  total  ignorance.  She  was  much  agitated 
by  the  knowledge  that  her  heart  had  indeed  already 
undergone  the  suffering  he  had  predicted  the  little  god 
hereafter  would  inflict.  She  left  Graham  to  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  own  small  apartment,  there  in  solitude 
to  strive  to  subdue,  to  endeavour  to  quench  the  light 
of  the  still  smouldering  ashes,  his  words  for  the 
moment  had  rekindled  into  flame. 

So  the  day  wore  on.  It  was  getting  dusk  ;  in  an  hour 
it  would  be  dinner-time,  and  the  girl  must  put  herself 
in  order  to  encounter  St.  Louis,  perhaps  her  father  too. 
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Helene  had  no  maid,  and  Mrs.  Bird  was  so  slow 
and  tedious,  she  tried  to  do  everything  she  could  at 
dressing-time  for  herself.  Adversity  had  taught  those 
little  hands  to  be  very  apt  in  performing  unaided  the 
mysteries  of  the  toilet.  The  girl  had  just  taken  off 
her  morning  dress,  and  was  sitting  before  the  glass 
braiding  her  hair,  when  a  tap  came  at  her  door.  It 
must  be  the  hotel  femme  de  chambre  or  Mrs.  Bird. 
"  Entrez,"  cries  out  Helene  somewhat  impatiently. 
"  Come  in,"  she  added,  without  moving  from  her  chair 
or  suspending  her  operations.  But  the  person  out- 
side did  not  obey,  but  tapped  again.  So,  hastily  she 
ran  herself  to  the  door,  and  opening  it,  found  Monsieur 
St.  Amour  standing  in  the  corridor  holding  a  little 
note  delicately,  affectedly  betwixt  a  finger  and  thumb. 
On  seeing  the  man,  Helene  coloured  and  shrank  back. 
She  had,  as  we  have  said,  divested  herself  of  her  morn- 
ing dress,  and  had  on  now  only  the  white  cambric 
muslin  petticoat  of  these  by-gone  days, — a  petticoat 
with  a  very  low  body,  very  short  sleeves,  the  skirt 
coming  down  scarcely  to  the  ankle.  Her  hair,  too,  fell 
in  all  its  abundant  glory  over  her  shoulders. 

"  1  did  not  think  it  was  you,"  she  said,  addressing 
Monsieur  from  a  little  distance.  "  Put  the  note  down 
in  the  corridor,  and  I  will  fetch  it  presently." 

"  Mais,  Mademoiselle,"  expostulated  the  man,  his 
eyebrows  somewhat  unusually  elevated,  "  'tis  from  Sir 
Charle.  My  master  very  impatient.  He  bade  me  stay 
for  an  answer." 

"  Well,  throw  me  the  note,"  continues  Helene,  "  and 
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wait  outside.  I  cannot  write  now.  I  am  in  a  hurry, 
but  I  will  see  if  I  can  send  a  message  back." 

Monsieur,  with  a  bow,  did  as  he  was  ordered.  The 
girl  seized  and  tore  open  the  little  missive,  and  read  in 
consternation  as  follows  : — 

"  If  I  had  not  realised  the  fact,  I  could  not  have 
believed  you  capable,  Helene,  of  showing  such  an  utter 
indifference  to  me,  and  of  manifesting  such  a  total 
disregard  of  my  feelings. 

"  For  three  whole  hours  have  I  been  kept  in  sus- 
pense, in  that  time  enduring  an  anxiety  no  words  can 
describe. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  send  me  an  answer  by  the  bearer. 
Tell  me,  am  I  to  leave  for  England  to-night  or  not  ? 
Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  stay  ;  nothing  shall 
induce  me  even  to  sit  down  at  table  with  you  this 
evening,  if  (as  I  presume  is  the  case)  your  father  has 
triumphed,  has  succeeded  in  converting  you  to  his  way 
of  thinking.  I  await  your  reply.  A  single  line  will 
suffice." 

Having  read  this  impassioned  effusion,  Helene  lost 
not  an  instant  in  attempting  a  reply.  Casting  a  shawl 
over  her  shoulders  and  reopening  the  door,  she  bade 
Monsieur  go  tell  his  master  that  in  ten  minutes  she 
would  be  dressed,  and  would  come  straight  to  that  part 
of  the  corridor  into  which  his  bedroom  opened.  "  Tell 
him  there  I  will  explain." 

"  Mais,  Mademoiselle,  pas  un  mot  de  tendresse," 
pleaded  Monsieur.  "  Sir  Charle  evidemment  est  au 
d^sespoir." 

"  Say,"  cried  she,  blushing ;  but  here  she  paused,  and 
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darted  away  like  a  kingfisher  to  her  dressing-case, 
there  to  seek  an  ivory  tablet,  on  which  she  inscribed 
the  following  words  : — 

"  The  dove  of  old,  with  undeviating  constancy,  flew 
back  to  the  ark  bearing  a  leaf  of  olive.  In  like  man- 
ner thine  Helene  flies  to  the  haven  of  thy  bosom, 
bringing  with  her  sweet  assurance  of  hope,  of  peace,  of 
rest." 

We  should  here  mention  that  on  the  outer  leaf  or 
covering  of  the  pretty  little  French  toy  used  by 
Helene  on  this  occasion,  was  exquisitely  depicted  a 
branch  of  the  olive-tree,  with  its  pale  green  leaves,  its 
dusky  fruit ;  that  beneath  were  inscribed  the  words — 
"  L'olive  est  le  symbole  de  la  paix." 

Hence,  doubtless,  arose  the  girl's  happy  and  instan- 
taneous mode  of  reassuring  the  heart  of  her  Saint. 

When  her  little  message  of  peace  had  been  indited, 
with  a  grace,  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  brilliant 
bird  to  which  we  but  now  compared  her,  the  girl  darted 
towards  Monsieur,  and  bade  him,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  place  her  pretty  token  in  the  hands  of  his  master, 
"  and  say,"  added  she, "  that  in  a  few  minutes  I  myself 
shall  follow  it." 
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And  now,  while  these  ten  minutes  are  passing,  I 
will,  with  my  reader's  permission,  carry  him  or  her 
into  another  apartment  at  Dessin's, — an  apartment  that 
opens  into  the  same  secluded  corridor  as  the  bedroom 
of  Sir  Charles, — an  apartment  that  the  impulsive  and 
unthinking  Helene  will  be  almost  opposite  to  when 
presently  she  discourses  with  her  Saint. 

Well,  then,  fair  reader,  look  into  this  apartment,  the 
temporary  lodging  of  a  youthful  and  a  noble  poet.  See 
the  round  table  with  its  tapestry  covering, — the  table 
that  has  been  drawn  near  to  the  log-wood  fire  that 
burns  brightly  on  the  hearth.  See,  the  small  table  is 
strewn  with  scrawled  pieces  of  paper.  Teeming  with 
romance  are  these  scattered  fragments, — romance  of  no 
mean  character.  See  the  young  poet  himself.  Ah,  we 
have  already  once  described  him  to  thee  ;  there  is  no 
need  then  to  do  so  a  second  time.  He  is  the  identical 
pale,  yellow-haired,  green-eyed  lordling  with  whom 
Helene  had  been  so  offended  when  on  board  the  Calais 
packet !  His  father  had  gone  forward  on  the  route  to 
Paris  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  we  introduced 
the  twain.  But  the  pale,  dreamy  poet  had  declared 
himself  too  much  done  up  just  at  present  to  proceed. 
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We  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  not  fatigue,  but  the 
fantasies  or  the  creations  of  the  young  man's  brain  had 
condemned  him  to  a  temporary  solitude  at  Dessin's, — a 
solitude  he  so  often  coveted,  so  rarely  could  obtain  when 
living  with  his  family.  We  have  seen  the  Earl  his  father. 
In  appearance  he  hovered  about  equally  between  the 
stage-coachman  of  his  own  day  and  the  gentleman  farmer 
of  ours.  Eminently  successful  as  a  breeder  of  horses,  of 
cattle,  an  agriculturist  on  a  large  scale,  he  seemed  de- 
termined mankind,  by  his  appearance,  should  read  his 
tastes,  his  sympathies  at  a  glance.  Yet  withal,  Lord 
Bedingfield  had  a  little  touch  of  dignity  in  his  character 
and  much  real  worth,  and  Charles  Daubigny  had  found 
him  a  very  well-disposed,  kind-hearted  neighbour.  My 
Lady,  the  Earl's  wife,  presented  the  strongest  contrast 
possible  to  the  Earl  her  husband.  She  was  audacious- 
looking  and  handsome,  was  a  person  of  decided  fashion, 
and  had  condemned  herself  to  the  unceasing  interrup- 
tions of  society.  But  one  other  child  had  this  ill- 
assorted  pair  besides  their  son,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  who 
seemed  disposed  accurately  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
mamma.  What  chance  for  a  poetic  dreamer  closely 
allied  to  three  such  people  !  the  Earl  so  matter-of-fact, 
the  Countess  and  her  daughter  so  devoted  to  society. 

But  here,  in  this  sombre  retreat,  this  sweet  snatch  of 
repose,  our  youthful  poet  may  dream  long  and  much  as 
he  lists.  No  one,  he  feels  certain,  nothing  can  interrupt 
him. 

Few,  indeed,  were  the  footsteps  that  passed  his  door. 
Had  they  been  more  frequent,  they  had  scarce  disturbed, 
they  had  fallen  faint,  subdued  upon  his  dreamy  senses. 
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For  in  that  long  and  twilight  corridor,  with  its  double 
matting  thick  laid  on  the  oaken  floor,  sound  was 
hushed  ;  there  reigned  a  silence  almost  mournful.  He 
had  asked  as  an  invalid  for  seclusion  ;  he  had  found  it. 

But  destiny  is  imperious,  and  overrules  man's  most 
cherished  projects.  The  blind  goddess  gives  her  wheel 
ever  so  little  a  turn,  and  that  which  we  were  but 
yesterday  we  cease  to  be  to-day. 

The  young  Lord's  door  is  by  accident  left  ajar.  He 
is  pacing  his  apartment ;  his  monotonous  walk  leads  him 
near  to  the  aperture.  He  pauses.  The  music  of  a  sweet, 
sweet  female  voice,  now  raised  in  expostulation,  now 
sinking  into  accents  of  tenderness,  of  entreaty,  reaches 
him,  mingles  with  it  the  harsher,  lower,  deeper  voice 
of  one  of  the  other  sex.  He  gazes  through  the  opening. 
He  recognises  the  little  Gipsy  in  company  of  whom  he 
had  so  lately  crossed  the  Channel.  Pardon  him  if,  un- 
seen by  either  speaker,  he  continues  to  gaze  and  to 
listen.  He  does  not  catch  more  than  a  word  now  and 
then,  but  he  sees  and  hears  enough  to  tell  him  that  St. 
Louis  and  Helene  are  discoursing  on  some  subject  to 
themselves  of  the  deepest  interest. 

Lord  Brailsford  had  been  struck  by  the  girl's  singular 
beauty  while  he  lay  stretched  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer.  But  now  that  he  sees  her  in  evening  costume, 
now  that  he  beholds  her  off  her  guard,  her  loveliness, 
her  grace,  her  unstudied  manner  impress  him  far  more 
deeply.  In  his  dreams  to-night  the  nut-brown  maid 
shall  mingle. 

I  need  not  relate  the  conversation  that  passed  on  this 
occasion  between  Sir  Charles  and  Helene.     It  will  be 
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sufficient  for  me  to  tell  my  reader  that  the  girl  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  pacifying  hex  fiances  jealous  fears, 
and  that  when  dinner  was  ready,  she  entered  the  saloon 
leaning  fondly  on  the  arm  of  her  Saint.  My  next 
chapter  will  show  how  they  fared  while  at  table. 
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As  Helene  and  Sir  Charles  entered  the  saloon  where 
dinner  was  served,  they  both  visibly  started ;  and  almost 
a  shudder  ran  through  the  being,  the  heart  of  either,  as 
their  eyes  rested  on  the  form  of  Graham.  Carefully 
got  up  for  the  occasion,  he  advanced  towards  them  on 
their  entrance,  and  holding  out  a  hand  to  St.  Louis, 
commenced  a  playful  attack. 

"  I  have  come  to  dine  with  you,  Charles,"  he  said. 
"  You  see  I  have  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing my  congratulations  on  our  some-day-to-be  nearer 
relationship." 

Sir  Charles  took  the  proffered  hand  in  some  doubt, 
however,  as  to  whether  this  salutation  was  the  harbinger 
of  peace  or  of  war. 

"  You  must  be  the  most  fascinating  fellow  in  Europe, 
nay,  in  the  world,  Charles,"  continued  the  fighting-cock 
sarcastically.  "  You  have  absolutely  turned  my  little 
chick's  head.  I  am  not  gifted  with  female  volubility, 
and  therefore  cannot  repeat  the  catalogue  of  your  vir- 
tues she,"  pointing  to  Helene,  "  can  pour  forth  on  the 
instant.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  you  are  her  earth, 
her  heaven,  all  she  desires  here,  hereafter." 

Sir  Charles  really  smiled,  nay,  almost  laughed. 
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"  She  cares  no  more  for  me  now/'  continued  Graham, 
"  than  for  an  old  shoe  ;  throws  me  over." 

"  Papa,"  cries  the  girl,  "  this  is  not  true.  Did  I  not 
say  that  my  heart  should  be  yours  as  well  as  his  ?" 

"  Facts  speak  louder  than  words,  Pussy.  When  a 
girl  marries,  does  she  still  live  with  her  father  ?" 

"  I  shall  love  you  equally,"  cries  Helene  impetuously. 
"  Just  as  I  love  you,  so  will  I  love  him." 

"  Excellent !"  cries  Graham.  "  Do  you  hear  that, 
Charles  ?  Will  a  daughter's  devotion  satisfy  you  ?  By 
the  way,  I  have  been  thinking  it  should  be  my  first  care 
now  to  assume  a  new  dignity  in  honour  of  my  wealthy 
and  distinguished  son-in-law ;  dignity,  solemnity  of 
carriage,  of  manner.  And  on  the  wedding-day,  to 
testify  of  my  reverend  age,  I  shall  assume  a  life-long 
white  peruke  ;  while  to  you,  Charles,  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  curly  flaxen  wig,  suited  to  the  years  the 
bridegroom  should  carry." 

"  I  fear  the  flaxen  wig  would  ill  suit  with  my 
wrinkles,"  murmurs  Charles  Daubigny,  laughing. 

"  Oh,"  retorts  Graham,  "  Garrick,  as  we  read  in  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  when  he  wanted  to  play  the  young 
lover,  had  his  wrinkles  filled  up.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
fellow  who  used  to  practise  upon  him  has  had  several 
successors,  the  last  of  whom,  Charles,  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  convert  you  into  an  Adonis  for  the  occasion." 

"  Papa,  papa,"  cries  the  girl,  "  I  will  not  eat  any 
dinner  until  you  end  your  badinage.  Yes,  I  will  go 
away  out  of  the  room." 

"  I  beg  pardon  of  the  future  Lady  Daubigny,"  says 
George,   profoundly   bowing.      "I   will   endeavour   to 
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restrain  my  imagination  and  my  tongue.  Such  a  great 
lady  in  embryo  must  be  obeyed !" 

"  I  beg  pardon  of  the  future  Lord  Gartmore,  but  I 
insist  that  he  conduct  himself  with  a  view  to  the  lofty 
position  he  so  covets  to  fill." 

"What  a  pity/'  cries  the  fighting-cock  sarcastically, 
"that  I  cannot  grasp  the  prize  before  your  marriage 
comes  off,  my  love.  It  would  sound  well  enough : 
Sir  Charles  Daubigny,  of  Brierly  Park,  to  Helene,  only 
child  of  the  Earl  of  Gartmore." 

"I  am  quite  satisfied  with  what  may  and  should 
appear,"  murmured  St.  Louis.  "  It  sounds  well  enough  : 
Charles  Daubigny  to  Helene,  only  child  of  George 
Eochford  Leslie  Graham — " 

"  Of  Wodeburn,  if  you  please,"  added  the  fighting- 
cock  slowly  and  impressively. 

"That  would  be  a  little  premature,- 1  should  say," 
remarked  our  master,  with  a  smile  of  amusement  at 
his  old  rival's  never-dying  pride  and  vanity. 

"  Not  so,"  retorted  Graham  seriously  and  haughtily. 
"  I  told  Helene  that  only  on  condition  she  bided  my 
time  would  I  consent.  My  time  is  when  I  am  no 
longer  a  beggar ;  my  time  is  when  I  have  a  house  of 
my  own,  from  which  the  future  Lady  Daubigny  may 
marry,  may  depart  without  discredit  to  herself  or 
remark  from  the  world." 

"My  dear  George,"  cries  Sir  Charles,  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  unable  longer  to  be  so  resolutely  passive, 
"my  dear  George,  you  really  cannot  insist  on  such 
hard,  such  almost  impossible  conditions.  Am  I  then 
to  be  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  wishing  a  fellow- 
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creature  removed  to  another  world?  You  would  not 
desire  to  lay  such  a  sin  to  my  door?" 

"Poor  soul,"  answered  Graham,  with  a  touch  of 
feeling  in  his  voice,  "  poor  soul,  she  will  not  tarry  very 
long  on  earth,  not  long  enough  to  my  way  of  thinking ; 
for  I  must  beg  to  remind  you,  Charles,  that  you  have 
stolen,  or  rather  are  about  to  steal,  a  very  child  from 
me.  Can  you  not  wait  till  the  girl  has  finished  her 
growth  ?  For  aught  you  or  I  know,  she  may  be  inches 
taller  before  the  year  is  out." 

"  Nonsense,  papa,"  cries  Helene,  "  I  cannot  grow 
any  more;  I  am,  indeed,  a  woman  quite.  Do  not  I 
look  like  a  woman?"  turning  naively  to  hevfiancd. 

"Yes,  love,"  murmured  our  master,  "and  a  very 
charming  one  too." 

"  Ah,  that  pretty  compliment,"  cries  Graham,  laugh- 
ing. "  But  now,  seriously,  we  have  done  with  the  matri- 
monial affair;  it  is  settled,  subject  tu  my  conditions. 
I  shall  hold  you  to  be  lovers ;  and  I  most  strenuously 
recommend  you,  Charles,  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  make  your  mind  easy,  eat  and  drink,  walk 
with  the  girl,  try  and  gain  strength.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  joking." 

They  saw  that  George  was  indeed  serious.  He 
continued — 

"  The  poor  soul,  as  the  doctor  tells  me,  cannot  last 
long." 

"  People  with  this  complaint  do  survive  for  years," 
remarked  the  irritated  lover. 

"  Not  in  the  state  she  is ;  it  is  too  terrible  to 
describe.     All  the  same,  she  is  bent  on   getting  to 
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Dover,  there  to  breathe  her  last.  She  talks  of  moving 
next  week.  You  two,  then,  had  better  look  about  you, 
for  this  is  Thursday ;  better  see  what  you  can,  do  what 
you  can  meantime.  The  pier  is  an  excellent  place  to 
walk  on,  Charles;  the  sea  breeze  will  give  you  an 
appetite." 


CHAPTEE  XLI. 

Stephen  Leigh,  by  courtesy  Lord  Brailsford,  had 
known  Charles  Daubigny  by  sight,  had  known  him 
as  his  father's  acquaintance  and  near  neighbour  for 
several  years,  yet  never  once  in  that  time  had  he  given 
to  our  master  more  than  a  passing  bow. 

But  now,  now  he  must  needs  know  him  better. 
The  young  Lord  had  ascertained  from  his  servant,  who 
previously  had  heard  it  from  Monsieur  St.  Amour,  that 
Helene  was  the  proUgie  of  Sir  Charles,  that  she  was 
staying  with  him  in  the  hotel ;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  Lord  Brailsford,  as  we  know,  had  him- 
self seen  her  alone  with  Sir  Charles  on  board  the 
Calais  steamer. 

Further  the  romantic,  the  dreamy  poet  inquired  not. 
All  that  he  craved  for  was  to  get  an  introduction  to  the 
girl,  and  to  gain  this  introduction  he  must  seek  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  her  protector  or  her  guardian. 

To  most  young  men  this  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
cult matter,  but  it  was  a  difficulty  to  one  of  Stephen's 
peculiar  temperament.  He  was  naturally  indolent, 
naturally  reserved  and  shy.  He  was  not  apt  at  creating 
conversation,  while  the  delicacy  of  his  health  had  de- 
barred him  alike  from  school  and  from  college  life. 
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For  no  ordinary  pnpose  had  Lord  Brailsford  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  making  an  acquaintance,  but  a 
strong,  a  sudden,  an  irresistible  impulse  condemned 
him  now  to  exertion,  to  loquacity. 

Stephen,  in  fact,  at  this  particular  time,  reminds  me 
as  I  write  of  the  tortoise  mentioned  by  Gilbert  White 
in  his  Selborne, — the  tortoise  that  would  lie  inactive, 
dreamy,  almost  immovable  at  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
yet  in  the  season  of  love,  touched,  influenced  by  irre- 
sistible instinct,  would  steal  away  in  search  of  a  com- 
panion with  a  rapidity,  a  perseverance,  a  determination 
pertaining  to  a  creature  of  a  higher  class. 

Lord  Brailsford  is  alone  in  his  apartment  at  Dessin's, 
is  in  possession  of  the  silence,  the  seclusion  he  has 
been  so  ardently  coveting  to  obtain.  He  takes  up  his 
but  half-completed  poem,  the  subject  a  romantic  love- 
story.  He  begins  a  new  verse,  but  scarce  two  words 
are  added  when,  involuntarily,  he  is  dreaming,  musing 
not  of  the  fair,  the  snowy  nymph,  the  heroine  of  his 
composition,  but  of  the  little  Gipsy  who  has  crossed 
his  path  to  mar,  to  frustrate  his  most  cherished  project. 
He  casts  down  his  pen ;  he  takes  two  or  three  turns  up 
and  down  the  silent  corridor ;  he  returns  to  his  table. 
Again  he  tries  his  hand,  but  his  brain  is  restive  as  a 
stubborn  mule;  it  will  only  go  one  way,  it  will  not 
do  its  appointed  work.  Impatiently  he  pushes  the 
paper  from  him.  He  stands  musing  by  the  window. 
Presently  what  does  he  see  ?  Sir  Charles  crossing  the 
court-yard  of  the  hotel  with  Helene  !  They  are  going- 
out  for  a  walk. 

With  a  new-born,  an  unwonted  rapidity,  Stephen 
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rearranges  his  yellow  hair,  casts  on  his  overcoat,  finds 
his  gloves,  his  walking- cane,  and  prepares  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  Helene  and  our  master. 

In  the  corridor  he  encounters  Sir  Charles's  valet. 
He  asks  of  this  servile  stranger, — oh  what  an  effort 
had  this  been  but  the  week  before  ! — he  asks  of  the 
man  if  he  knows  which  way  our  master  has  gone. 

"  To  the  pier,  my  Lor'.  Sir  Charle  demand  of  me  to 
ask  de  way." 

The  young  Lord,  thanking  Monsieur,  also  directs  his 
steps  towards  the  pier. 

When  he  reaches  it,  Sir  Charles  and  Helene  are  at 
the  further  end.  They  turn,  they  are  walking  slowly 
back.  Stephen  was  near-sighted ;  he  puts  up  his  glass, 
however ;  he  gazes  on  the  witching  Gipsy  as  she  returns 
along  the  pier's  long  length. 

The  breeze  blew  her  dress  a  little  rudely.  What 
feet,  what  ankles,  nay,  what  a  form  is  displayed,  for 
the  wind  blew  fresh  enough  to  betray  the  graceful 
outline  of  the  girl's  voluptuous  figure. 

Presently  Helene  and  our  master  come  so  near  that 
Stephen  takes  off  his  hat  and  bows.  Then  a  little 
thrill  runs  through  the  being  of  Lord  Brailsford  at  his 
own  audacity  as  he  ventures,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  his  father's  friend  and 
neighbour. 

Sir  Charles,  recalling  Helene's  dislike  to  the  appear- 
ance, the  manner  of  the  young  Lord,  was  somewhat 
amused.  With  a  smile  on  his  lips,  the  knowledge  of 
her  dislike  in  his  mind,  he  heartily,  kindly  returned  the 
greeting,  saying  an  instant  after,  "  Your  father  is  not 
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here.  I  inquired.  I  was  told  that  he  left  almost  im- 
mediately for  Paris." 

"  Yes,  but  I  was  not  well  enough  to  accompany  him. 
I  have  been  here  quite  alone  since." 

Stephen  had  hoped  that  Charles  Daubigny  would 
introduce  him  to  the  young  girl  his  companion,  but  in 
this  he  was  disappointed.  Though  they  took  several 
turns  together  up  and  down  the  pier,  he  was  not  to 
have  the  pleasure  he  sought.  However,  as  they  pro- 
menaded, urged  to  invention,  to  exertion,  by  his  growing 
passion,  Lord  Brailsford  hit  on  a  scheme  which  should 
bring  them  together  again  next  day.  The  gate  at  Calais 
with  the  English  motto  on  it  was  at  this  time  still  in 
a  state  of  preservation.  Sir  Charles  had  never  seen  it ; 
Lord  Brailsford  had  been  taken  to  see  it  when  at  Calais 
as  a  boy.  He  asked  permission  on  the  morrow  to  show 
the  way.  Graciously  and  kindly  Charles  Daubigny 
assented. 

In  illustration  of  Helene's  progressive  ideas  of  Lord 
Brailsford's  character  and  appearance,  we  will  give  the 
following  conversation  between  herself  and  Sir  Charles, 
which  took  place  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they 
all  three  walked  together  to  inspect  the  last  remaining 
token  of  Old  England  in  Calais. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  think  of  the  young  fellow  this 
morning  ?"  asked  Charles  Daubigny.  "  Does  he  improve 
on  acquaintance?" 

"  Young  fellow  !"  cries  Helene,  laughing,  "  call  him 
rather  the  young  female.  I  am  quite  certain  if  he  were 
dressed  as  a  girl  he  would  pass  for  one." 
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"  Bather  tall,  rather  lank  I  should  say." 

"  Oh,  many  women  are  as  tall  and,  I  dare  say,  as 
thin  too ;  only,  you  know,  they  are  so  artificial,  it  does 
not  show  when  they  are  dressed." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  think  of  him  as  to  beauty  ? 
Has  he  still,  in  your  estimation,  the  same  odious  and 
offensive  green  eyes?" 

"  His  eyes !  Oh,  they  are  not  really  quite  green  ; 
they  are  green  shot  with  blue.  As  I  looked  at  them 
this  morning,  I  remember  they  reminded  me  of  a  tomtit 
in  the  sun." 

"  Then  he  has  improved,  or  you  have  somewhat  re- 
lented in  your  first  hastily-given  judgment." 

"  I  was  angry  with  him  when  we  were  crossing, 
because  I  thought  his  manner  impudent,  disrespectful." 

"  Not  much  impudence  in  him,  I  should  say.  From 
all  I  have  heard  at  Brierly,  he  was  the  shyest  boy,  the 
most  inoffensive  lad." 

"  Ah,"  cries  Helene,  laughing,  "  I  can  see  that  you  are 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.  I  hope  it  is  not  because  he 
is  the  son  of  my  neighbour  the  Earl." 

"  No,  not  that  at  all,  though  I  have  indeed  a  great 
partiality  for  his  father,  s  I  have  found  Lord  Beding- 
fielcl  invariably  the  most  sincere,  straightforward  person. 
I  like  him,  because  I  can  believe  every  word  that  he 
speaks." 

"  And  because  you  like  the  father,  you  must  needs 
take  a  fancy  to  the  delicate  female  his  son  ?  ^  Never 
were  two  human  beings  so  opposite,  at  least  in  appear- 
ance." 

"  Well,  Helene,  let  us  hope  that  our  new  acquaintance 
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has  a  heart  as  simple  and  sincere  as  his  father.  If  I 
had  not  known  what  a  shy  retiring  lad  he  is,  I  might 
have  attributed  his  former  distant  manner  to  pride. 
But  I  never  was  offended  at  his  keeping  aloof,  because 
I  know  that  he  sought  no  one  more  than  myself." 

"  You  call  him  a  lad,"  cries  Helene  ;  "  that  means  a 
trifle  more  than  a  boy.  Is  he  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  ? 
If  so,  I  will  forgive  one  of  his  shortcomings." 

"He  certainly  is  not  twenty- one  yet.  No,  I  think 
he  is  but  little  past  twenty." 

"  Well,  then,  possibly  the  shadow  on  his  upper  lip 
may  yet  become  at  least  down,"  continues  Helene  ;  then 
added  mirthfully,  "  I  really  believe  I  have  as  much 
sign  of  a  moustache  as  he." 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  " 

"  But  there  is  indeed  just  a  something  on  my  lip  ;  I 
see  it  when  I  look  into  the  glass.  Can't  you  see  it 
now  ?"  says  the  simple  girl,  bending  down  close  before 
the  tall  waxen  candle  closer  to  Sir  Charles. 

"  Let  me  look  a  little  closer  still,"  answers  our  master, 
and  casting  his  arm  about  her  neck,  he  perpetrated  his 
first  kiss  upon  her  rosy  lips. 

"  I  will  never  ask  you  to  examine  me  again,"  mur- 
murs the  girl  petulantly,  and  rising  hastily  from  her 
seat. 

"  What  is  all  this  about  ?"  absently  inquires  Graham, 
who,  at  the  far  end  of  their  saloon,  was  poring  over  a 
letter  received  but  now  concerning  his  peerage  case. 

"  I  was  only  lecturing  your  daughter  on  her  deter- 
mination to  make  game  of  poor  Lord  Brailsford.  As 
one  day  he  will  be,  as  it  were,  her  next-door  neighbour, 
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it  is  a  pity  she  should  feel  so  evilly  disposed,"  answered 
Charles  Daubigny,  his  great  dark  eyes  attesting  the 
momentary  delight  he  had  tasted,  the  tone  of  his  voice 
as  calm  as  he  could  render  it. 

Graham's  ears  always  attent  at  the  mention  of  a  Lord, 
he  now  took  part  in  the  conversation. 

"  How  absurd,  Helene,"  he  said,  "  to  feel  a  prejudice 
against  a  young  fellow  of  his  rank,  of  whom,  too,  you 
really  can  know  nothing." 

"Eh  bien,"  cries  the  girl,  playfully  yet  spitefully, 
for  she  was  angry  with  Sir  Charles  for  having  assumed 
for  a  moment  his  mortality,  "voyez  done.  You  are 
both  so  anxious  I  should  do  him  honour,  that,  if  ever  I 
am  reigning  at  Brierly,  I  promise  you  I  will  see  what 
I  can  make  of  him.  With  a  little  teasing,  a  little 
coaxing,  he  might  advance  amazingly." 

"  He  is  not  quite  such  a  ninny,  Helene,  as  you  may 
imagine,"  remarks  Charles  Daubigny.  "  I  have  seen 
him  clear  a  fence  as  neatly  as  his  father." 

"  Clear  a  fence !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
can  ride?" 

"  Bide  !  ay,  child.  But  how  could  he  help  himself, 
with  a  pack  of  hounds  under  his  nose  from  the  very 
cradle,  and  with  such  a  father  to  lead  the  way  ?" 

"  Lord  Bedingfield,  then,  is  a  sportsman  ?" 

"  An  inveterate  sportsman." 

"And  a  farmer  too,"  cries  Helene,  sportively  and 
wickedly,  "  and  a  great  breeder  of  cattle,  and  notorious 
for  his  sheep  and  his  pigs.  Tell  me,  tell  me,  isn't  your 
noble  friend  also  a  drover  ?  Doesn't  he  drive  his  own 
cattle  to  market?     Nay,  confess  that  he  does  more. 
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Confess  that  when  he  gets  there  he  helps  with  his  own 
lordly  hands  to  pen  in  his  own  squeaking  pigs,  his  own 
baaing  lambs." 

"  You  've  a  little  overshot  the  mark,  my  love," 
answers  our  master,  "  a  little.  But  you  are  quite  right 
in  supposing  that  my  neighbour  does  occasionally 
attend  the  cattle-market.  He  is  not  a  cruel  man,  and 
he  tells  me  that  his  object  in  occasionally  appearing  in 
our  market-place  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  in- 
humanities that  are  practised  by  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  poor  beasts.  And  pray,  Helene,  do  you  mean  to 
count  this  as  a  sin  in  the  great  man  ?" 

"  No  indeed,"  answered  the  girl.  "  I  honour  him 
for  a  mercy,  a  pity  so  very  few  possess  or  practise,  and 
I  do  not  count  any  of  his  peculiarities  as  sins.  There 
is  no  affectation  in  Lord  Bedingfield.  His  appearance 
denotes  what  he  is ;  but  for  the  pale-faced  lackadaisical 
son,  there  is  not  the  same  to  be  said.  If,  as  you  tell 
me,  he  can  so  neatly  clear  a  fence,  how  can  he  be  near- 
sighted ?  Surely  he  cannot  leap  with  a  glass  in  his 
eye  ?  For  aught  I  know,  his  effeminacy  is  counterfeit, 
his  delicacy  a  pretence,  his  ailments  but  imaginary.  I 
might  hear  next  that  if  he  pleased  he  could  skate,  row, 
cricket,  shoot; — that  thing  that  looks  like  a  flower 
condemned  to  grow,  to  put  forth  its  sickly  blossom  in 
the  shade ;  that  thing  that  reminds  me  of  a  peach  that 
never  had  a  ray  of  sun  to  give  it  taste  or  colour.  If  I 
were  to  grow  more  intimate  with  Lord  Brailsford,  and 
he  were  to  complain  to  me  of  his  health,  I  should  tell 
him  that  his  cure  would  be  to  drink  beer  and  bask  in  a 
noon-day  sun." 
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"  My  dear  Helene,"  whispered  our  master,  "  because 
for  a  single  moment  I  trespassed,  you  need  not  visit  my 
sin  on  poor  Lord  Brailsford.  I  know  that  he  is  near- 
sighted. I  know  that  his  health  is  very  delicate,  so 
much  so  as  to  cause  his  parents  great  anxiety.  As 
for  his  appearance,  you  have  too  good  a  heart,  my  love, 
I  am  sure,  to  dislike  him  for  that.  Would  to  God  I 
might  be  able  to  count,  indeed,  upon  the  day,  the  hour, 
when  my  little  queen  would  be  installed  at  Brierly, 
when  she  might  be  offering  hospitality  to  our  neighbour, 
when  playfully  I  might  hear  her  bid  the  poor  fellow 
quaff  his  beer  and  come  bask  with  her  in  the  summer 
sun.  Ah,  Helene,  there  is  a  southern  terrace  there  all 
of  fine  shaven  green,  descending  step  by  step  to  a 
French  garden  full  of  flowers.  You  would  delight  in 
summer-time  to  saunter  on  this  terrace-walk.  The 
view  from  it  is  perfect,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
comes  stealing  up.  Shall  I  ever  live  to  see  you  there  ? 
Shall  I  ever  witness  such  a  consummation  of  my  hope  ? 
If  you  could  read  my  soul,  behold  all  its  trembling 
fear,  its  dread  anxiety  lest  the  cup  of  earthly  joy  be 
dashed  away,  you  would  not  be  so  angry  at  my  only 
and  my  momentary  trespass." 

"  I  will  not  be  caught  hold  of  and  kissed  against  my 
will,"  cries  Helene,  softly  yet  vehemently.  "  I  do  not 
like  being  snared,  caught  like  a  bird  in  a  trap.  You 
should  do  it  pompously,"  she  added,  laughing,  "just  as 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  would  have  done  it.  First  you 
should  make  me  a  courtly  bow,  and  then  solemnly  kiss 
my  hand." 

"Your  hand!" 
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"  My  hand.  People  of  condition  and  good  breeding 
court  that  way." 

"  But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  courtship  may  be 
infinite.  The  poor  soul,  as  your  father  calls  her,  may 
outlive  me,  for  aught  I  know,  by  years." 

It  was  happy  for  our  Helene  that  Fortune,  as  if  in 
some  measure  to  efface  the  brand  of  shame  she  had  set 
on  the  young  girl  at  her  birth,  that  token  of  sin  the 
child  of  earth  must  carry  until  death  releases  from  its 
pressure, — it  was  happy  for  our  Helene  that  destiny, 
as  if  to  make  amends  for  this  painful  distinction, 
should  have  bestowed  upon  her  a  protector,  a  lover  so 
devoted,  so  honourable,  and  so  wealthy  as  Charles 
Daubigny  ;  that,  amid  all  her  past,  her  present  humi- 
liations, the  young  girl  had  yet  the  haven  of  his  bosom 
to  rest  in  ;  that  if  death  laid  not  too  soon  its  cold  hand 
upon  that  of  our  master,  she  might  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  day  of  her  marriage  as  a  day  that  would 
bring  a  sudden  and  a  great  alleviation  of  her  ever- 
haunting  sorrow.  Thenceforth  she  would  have  a 
defined  position  in  the  world,  while  the  excellence  of 
her  husband's  character,  and  his  fortune  and  unblem- 
ished descent,  would  cast  as  it  were  a  bright  reflection 
on  herself.  Our  Helene  would  no  longer  be  the 
obscure,  unconfessed,  outcast  child  that  she  had  been. 
These  are  words  scarcely  too  strong  to  use  in  her  case, 
for  even  till  now  no  member  of  her  father's  or  her 
mother's  family  had  vouchsafed  to  acknowledge  her 
existence.  Helene's  very  being  had,  in  fact,  been 
hushed  up  alike  by  the  Grahams  and  the  Vanes. 
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Ever  thinking  of,  ever  anxious  about  the  girl's  for- 
lorn position,  ever  striving  to  lighten,  to  lessen  the 
dark  shadow  that  he  knew  it  cast  on  her  young  heart, 
Sir  Charles  took  Graham  aside  the  very  day  after  our 
fighting- cock  had  indulged  in  so  much  raillery  on  the 
subject  of  the  marriage.  Our  master,  we  say,  took  his 
future  father-in-law  aside  the  very  day  after  the  comic 
scene  had  occurred  which  we  have  described,  to  inquire 
of  him  whether  he  thought  the  auld  aunt  might  not  now, 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  be  induced  to  recognise 
Helene  as  her  great-niece. 

"  You  must  excuse  my  freedom,  my  interference," 
murmured  Charles  Daubigny,  "  but  do  you  not  think 
that  Mrs.  Stapleton  should  be  informed  that  we  are 
here?  Ought  she  not  to  have  the  knowledge  that 
Helene  is  near  her  ?  Possibly,  were  she  to  know  that 
your  daughter  is  living  in  the  same  hotel  as  herself, 
she  might  desire  to  see  her." 

A  cloud  stole  over  Graham's  fine  countenance,  the 
colour  on  his  cheek  deepened,  nay,  even  rose  to  his 
lofty  brow  as  he  listened.  With  averted  eyes,  with  a 
voice  full  of  pain,  of  humiliation,  he  spoke  in  reply, 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Charles,  I  dare  not  propose 
such  a  thing,  and  I  may  as  well  confess  to  you  at  once 
a  yet  more  cruel  fact,  I  dare  never  refer  to  my  child's 
existence.  It  is  a  subject  ignored  by  each  of  us.  This  is 
my  auld  aunt's  crazy  point."    Graham  was  moving  away. 

"  Stay  one  minute,  George.  Do  you  think  if  Mrs. 
Stapleton  knew  that — that  Helene  is  engaged,  that  it 
might  make  a  difference  ?  " 

"  None,  none  in  the  world.     The  hatred  she  conceived 
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for  my  poor  wife  seems  almost  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  her  child." 

"And  is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Charles  Daubigny 
with  such  feelings  so  unlike  Christian  charity,  "is  it 
possible  she  can  contemplate  her  approaching  death 
with  calmness  ?" 

George  smiled  derisively.  "  Charles,  you  do  not 
know  the  mistake  that  my  aunt  has  always  laboured 
under.  I  was  not  the  offender.  Poor  Helene  was  the 
sinner,  the  crafty,  the  designing  woman  who  tore  me 
from  every  holy  tie — that  is,  from  my  aunt's  embrace. 
It  was  poor  Helene  who  caused  me  to  set  the  world  in 
a  blaze,  and  for  her  sake  I  became  an  exile,  an  outcast. 
I  have  tried  more  than  once  to  convince  her  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  might  as  well  talk  to  a  rock,  and  my 
words  only  irritate  and  agitate  the  poor  creature  to  the 
last  degree.  You  had  been  a  wiser  man,  Charles," 
added  Graham,  his  fine  manly  voice  touched  by  melan- 
choly, "you  had  been  a  wiser  man,  Charles,  to  have 
cast  anchor  somewhere  else,  and  left  such  troubled 
waters  alone.  You  will  meet  with  another  mad 
antagonist  in  your  sister-in-law.  She  will  pronounce 
precisely  such  another  verdict  on  the  hapless  woman 
I  ruined,  you  loved  too  well." 

So  thick  and  fast  came  sad  memories  back  on  the 
mind  of  either  man,  that  for  a  little  space  both  remained 
silent.  At  length  Charles  Daubigny,  with  a  hoarse 
and  scarcely  steady  voice,  murmured  forth,  "  The  more 
enemies,  and  the  bitterer  they  are,  that  the  dead  and 
the  living  have,  the  more  it  determines  me.  George, 
you  could  have  told  me  nothing,  nothing  so  likely  to 
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add  to  my  devotion.  How  hideously  unjust  is  an 
infatuated  woman ! " 

"  It  is  no  use  talking  on  a  subject  so  trying,"  said 
Graham,  his  eyes  averted.  "  We  cannot  live  our  young 
lives  over  again.  And  you  are  resolved ;  and  I  cannot 
but  feel  a  gratitude  for  your  tenderness  to  Helene, 
which  I  have  not  before  expressed.  But  remember, 
always  remember,  if  storm  beset  you,  if  sorrow  come  of 
the  marriage,  you  have  had  from  me  warning  enough 
to  deter  almost  any  other  man." 

Graham,  evidently  a  prey  to  better  recollection  and 
contrition,  left  Charles  Daubigny  to  his  sad  thoughts. 
But  oh  !  what  lighter  burden  had  our  master  to  bear  ? 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

From  the  day  on  which  Lord  Brailsford  had  walked 
with  Helene  and  Charles  Daubigny  to  look  at  the  last 
relic  of-  Old  England  in  Calais,  the  yet  "girl-like" 
young  man  had  shown  a  boldness  and  a  tact  which  told 
that  the  mind  or  the  heart  was  not  slumbering,  but  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  effeminate  appearance. 

But  Stephen,  instead  of  worshipping  the  ideal  as 
heretofore,  was  now  in  pursuit  of  our  little  Gipsy,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  He 
wanted  to  grow  familiar  and  easy  with  the  girl.  He 
wanted  to  be  on  these  terms  with  her,  too,  without 
remark,  and  contrived,  by  directing  his  discourse 
apparently  or  at  most  to  our  master,  wholly  to  lull 
all  suspicion.  It  was  wonderful  how  well  Stephen 
managed  and  succeeded.  But  then  Stephen  had  a 
mind,  and  he  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the  establishment 
of  a  friendship  betwixt  himself  and  his  father's  next- 
door  neighbour.  Moreover,  he  had  the  little  god's 
torch  to  light  him. 

It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  there  had  been  but  an  out- 
door acquaintance ;  for  Sir  Charles  felt  it  would  be  an 
awkward  thing  to  invite  Lord  Brailsford  to  luncheon  or 
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to  dinner,  to  find  Helene  alone  with  her  fiance,  and  he 
scarce  dare  propose  to  Graham  to  meet  his  yonng 
friend.  For  Graham  at  present  desired  no  recognition 
of  himself  in  his  proper  character,  and  perhaps  still 
more  had  he  disliked  to  have  been  identified  as  the  late 
bailiff  or  steward  at  Avonmore.  Hence  our  fighting- 
cock  was  usually  invisible ;  he  lay  hidden  in  or  near 
the  auld  aunt's  sick-room,  as  we  once  said  before, 
like  a  rabbit  in  its  burrow  or  a  lion  in  its  den. 

But  now  the  last  day  of  their  stay  at  Dessin's  had 
arrived.  To-morrow  they  were  all  to  depart,  and 
Charles  Daubigny  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  em- 
barrassed, a  little  uneasy  in  his  mind,  for  he  thought 
if  he  did  not  once  invite  Lord  Brailsford  to  dine  with 
him,  it  would  seem  inhospitable,  remarkable. 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  could  but  put  the  case 
before  Graham  ;  he  could  but  ask  him  to  be  present. 
And  he  had  a  faint  shadow  of  a  hope  of  success,  for 
well  our  master  knew  George's  passion  for  a  Lord. 
So  at  breakfast-time,  when  Graham  usually  looked 
in  upon  his  future  son-in-law  and  his  daughter,  the 
question  was  put  and  consent  obtained.  The  Lord  was 
too  much  for  even  Graham's  obstinate  determination. 

A  note  was  written  to  Lord  Brailsford, — written  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  St.  Amour  was  ordered  to 
deliver  and  to  wait.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Lord 
Brailsford's  ready  pen  indited  in  a  second  his  happiness 
in  obeying  the  summons. 

Great  was  the  young  man's  surprise  at  being  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Charles  to  Helene's  father.  A  little 
colour  for  a  moment  suffused  his  pale  cheek,  which 
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couleur  de  rose  fading  away,  left  his  countenance  more 
wan  than  ever. 

Graham  was  looking  his  best,  and  was  most 
courteous,  keeping  his  spurs  quite  out  of  sight.  But 
our  fighting-cock,  nevertheless,  soon  found  that  he 
could  make  but  little  way  with  the  master's  guest. 

Lord  Brailsford,  naturally  shy,  was  rather  afraid  of 
the  tall,  upright,  handsome,  dare-devil  sort  of  man  that 
Graham  seemed  to  be.  He  was  also  greatly  troubled 
at  finding  that  Helene  had  attached  to  her  such  a  for- 
midable appendage. 

The  very  excellent  dinner  was  duly  served,  tasted, 
and  carried  off ;  and  soon  after,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Helene  withdrew. 

Wine-drinking  was  not  yet  exploded.  Our  trio, 
therefore,  drank  their  wine ;  and  the  effeminate- 
looking  young  fellow,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  proved 
to  be  quite  an  fait  at  this  work. 

But  then,  as  our  master  remarked  about  the  riding, 
"  with  such  a  father "  who  could  help  being  well 
seasoned,  for  Lord  Bedingfield  was  as  great  a  con- 
vivialist  as  he  was  a  sportsman. 

A  message  at  length  was  carried  to  the  gentlemen 
announcing  that  tea  was  ready,  and  the  three,  tolerably 
well  charged,  joined  our  ever  solitary  Helene.  There 
she  sat,  when  they  appeared,  how  bright,  how  beautiful 
in  her  solitude !  Ah !  perhaps  she  scarcely  felt  so 
much  this  absence  of  womankind,  for  when  had  she 
known  the  reverse  ? 

The  girl  made  the  tea,  and  was  careful,  as  she  always 
was,  to  make  the  two  cups  for  her  Saint  quite  to  his 
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taste.  Sir  Charles  hated  bad  tea.  It  always  put  him 
out  of  humour  to  have  carelessly  made  tea. 

And  the  tea  was  over,  and  poor  Lord  Brailsford  had 
never  managed  to  have  one  private  word  with  Helene, 
as  he  had  hoped  to  have  done  on  this  their  last  time  of 
meeting.  He  was  growing  desperate.  His  yet  boy- 
like soul  was  dark  with  despair.  He  could  hear  the 
gilt  clock  on  the  marble  slab  chiming  a  quarter-past 
ten.  He  could  not  be  brazen  enough  to  prolong  his 
visit.  He  was  about  to  rise  and  wish  them  all  good- 
night, when  lo !  to  his  relief,  he  saw  Graham  and  Sir 
Charles  seat  themselves  at  a  little  table  rather  apart 
from  where  Helene  was  sitting.  He  saw  Graham  with 
a  pencil  and  a  paper  putting  down  some  particulars  for 
Sir  Charles  relating  to  the  morrow's  journey.  Stephen 
seized  the  happy  opportunity.  Approaching  our  little 
Gipsy,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  am  going  very  soon, 
and  I  very  much  fear  there  is  but  slight  chance  of  our 
ever  meeting  again." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  Helene,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Until  this  evening  I  never  knew  you  had  a  father 
living.  I  thought  Sir  Charles  Daubigny  was  your 
guardian." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  why  papa's  existence  is  for  ever 
to  separate  us,"  said  Helene  playfully. 

"Your  father — "  He  paused,  he  hesitated,  but  re- 
covering his  self-possession,  he  added,  "  will  carry  you 
I  know  not  whither.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might 
have  met  again  at  Brierly." 

"And  so,  fortune  not  forbidding,  and  you  desiring, 
we  may." 
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"  When  ?      Forgive  my  curiosity.     When  ? " 

"Ah,  when  !"  echoed  the  girl.  "  There  is,  indeed,  no 
certainty  of  our  meeting  there  at  present." 

"  But  in  the  mist  of  the  future  there  is  a  ray  of 
hope?"  eagerly  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  Will  your  father  bring  you  there  on  a  visit  ? " 

"  No,"  cries  she,  smiling,  "  I  do  not  think  so." 

"  Will  you  be  there  alone  with  Sir  Charles  ?" 

"  If  I  ever  am  there." 

"  And  suppose  I  were  in  London  at  the  time,  I  might 
never  know." 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  Helene,  "  as  you  seem  desirous 
of  meeting  with  me  again,  I  promise,  if  ever  I  am  at 
Brierly,  to  send  you  a  token  ;  that  is,  if  you  are  not 
in  some  outlandish  region." 

"  You  promise  this  ?" 

"  I  said  I  promise  to  send  you  a  token.  Well,  I 
mean  that  Sir  Charles  shall  send  you  one." 

The  young  Lord  looked  a  little  sad,  nay,  he  looked 
very  sad,  and  his  voice  was  sadder.  "  You  said  I; 
now  'tis  but  he.  Tell  me,  if  any  message  reaches  me, 
will  it  be  sent  by  your  own  desire  ?" 

"  I  promise  it  shall  be  sent  with  my  best  good- will." 


The  auld  aunt  was  unreasonable  on  more  points  than 
one.     She  was  quite  determined  to  leave  Calais. 

"  If  I  die  the  next  day,"  she  said,  "  I  must  go.  I 
cannot  die  in  peace  here.  It  is  not  only  that  I  am  in 
a  foreign  country,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  die  in  an  hotel." 
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She  was  so  determined  that  George  had  to  write 
forthwith  and  order  fires  to  be  set  going, — a  fire  in 
every  room  in  the  house  he  had  taken  for  her,  No.  2 
Marine  Parade.  But  this  was  not  all  he  had  to  do. 
Charles  Daubigny  would  not  quit  Helene,  and  Helene 
must  not  be  left  alone  with  her  betrothed  at  Dessin's. 

Graham  must  write  and  inquire  if  No.  1  or  No.  3 
could  be  hired  furnished, — could  be  had  immediately. 
Sir  Charles  would  make  a  temporary  home  of  either 
house.  The  reply  came  that  No.  1,  the  corner  house, 
just  vacated,  was  not  only  perfectly  in  order,  but  was 
even  well  aired.  Sir  Charles  jumped  at  the  offered 
prize ;  and  when  Graham  thought  of  remonstrating  as 
to  the  guineas  demanded  per  week,  considering  that  in 
this  the  winter  season  the  price  asked  was  exorbitant, 
our  man  of  wealth  would  not  hear  of  remonstrance. 

Probably  my  reader  never  lived  in,  or  never  made 
an  accurate  survey  of  the  Marine  Parade,  Dover,  about 
the  year  1835.  The  writer,  however,  can  speak  from 
experience,  having  herself  passed  a  few  weeks  of  her 
childhood  in  the  corner  house  No.  1.  At  this  time  (I 
write  in  perfect  ignorance  of  what  Dover  may  be  now), 
at  this  time,  exactly  facing  the  hall- door  of  No.  1,  on 
the  beach  side,  was  a  large  low-built  room,  a  sort  of 
lounging- room,  attached  to  the  rambling,  irregular 
buildings  of  the  principal  bathing  establishment  in 
Dover.  Presiding  over  this  bathing  establishment  was 
a  woman  in  such  poor  circumstances  that  she  actually 
condescended  to  dip  with  her  own  hands  the  lady 
bathers  in  the  sea.  In  the  morning,  during  the  sea- 
bathing months,  this  amphibious  creature  wore  a  coarse 
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blue  woollen  dress,  and  I  have  seen  her  unceremoni- 
ously perambulating  the  Parade  with  the  salt  water 
drip,  drip,  drip  from  the  blue  flannel  as  she  went.  But 
in  the  afternoon  the  watery  tokens  of  her  office  were 
laid  aside.  The  raven  and  dishevelled  locks  that  had 
fallen  in  their  abundance  below  her  waist,  and  had 
been  dancing  on  the  waves,  were  dried,  braided, 
coiled  around  her  head.  The  loose  blue  garment  gave 
place  to  one  that  displayed  perfectly  her  well-shaped 
supple  form,  and,  above  all,  the  feet,  the  ankles  that 
had  waded  through  the  surge,  came  out  in  wondrous 
glory.  Clad  in  black  silk  of  gauziest  texture  were  the 
ankles  ;  her  pretty  feet  in  shoes  of  first  Parisian  make. 

When  the  auld  aunt  insisted  on  leaving  Calais, 
there  happened  to  be  stationed  at  Dover  a  certain 
regiment  of  riflemen.  Amongst  the  officers  were  some 
specially  distinguished  by  birth,  by  fortune,  and,  I  may 
add,  by  levity  of  conduct.  The  lounging-room  of  the 
bathing  establishment  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  these 
young  idlers,  their  great  attraction  thither  the  mer- 
maiden  presiding. 

What  was  there  so  alluring  in  this  nymph  of  the 
ocean  ?  Dark- browed,  dark-eyed,  swart  as  an  Indian, 
past  her  girlhood,  who  shall  explain  ? 

The  dark-browed  Venus  had  a  husband.  He  was, 
however,  invisible ;  he  was  bedridden.  She  had  to 
make  her  own  way  in  the  world,  and  acute  to  the  last 
degree,  she  had  become  house-agent  as  well  as  fore- 
woman of  the  bathing  establishment. 

Graham  had  taken  No.  2  through  or  from  her.  By 
the  auld    aunt's    direction  he   had   written   to   Mrs. 
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Stapleton's  clerical  friend  at  Dover,  stating  that  she 
required  a  furnished  house,  and  asking  advice  as  to 
the  best  situation.  The  parson  had  given  the  name 
and  address  of  the  lady  president  of  the  marine  bathing 
establishment.  When  Sir  Charles  informed  his  future 
father-in-law  that  he  too  must  have  a  house  in  the 
Marine  Parade,  if  possible  adjoining  No.  2,  what  could 
be  more  reasonable  apparently  than  to  apply  to  the 
woman  who  had  already  supplied  Mrs.  Stapleton? 
Accordingly  George  had  addressed  the  mermaiden, 
stating  that  if  No.  1  or  No.  3  could  be  had,  a  friend  of 
his  would  take  it  immediately.  He  was  foolish  enough 
to  add,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Charles,  that  it  was  a 
case  of  urgent  necessity  that  the  houses  should  adjoin 
each  other.  The  wily  creature  to  whom  the  application 
was  made  saw  that  she  herself  could  make  something 
out  of  this  case  of  urgent  necessity,  and  in  returning 
an  answer  clapped  on  to  the  customary  rent  six  extra 
guineas  per  week. 

Facts  are  often  as  strange,  as  dramatic  as  the  wildest 
fiction.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  was  it  possible  that 
Helene,  living  in  the  same  hotel  as  her  father's  aunt, 
should  remain  unknown  to  her  ?  Nay  more,  how  was 
it  possible  that  the  auld  aunt  should  not  have  known 
that  the  girl  was  in  the  hotel  ? 

In  Mrs.  Stapleton's  case  illness  was  one  barrier  to 
such  knowledge.  She  had  never  left  the  suite  of  rooms 
at  Des  sin's  that  on  her  first  arrival  she  had  been  carried 
to.  But,  it  will  be  said,  surely  the  old  butler  who 
travelled  with  her  would  mention  the  circumstance  ? 
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But  no,  he  was  too  well  up  in  all  the  family  secrets ; 
he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  intense  hatred  Mrs. 
Stapleton  had  felt  for  Helene's  mother,  and  wishing 
from  motives  of  selfishness  to  prolong  his  mistress's  life, 
would  not  intrude  a  subject  so  agitating.  Then  her 
maid  or  woman-attendant  was  equally  conversant  with 
the  miserable  history  of  Graham  and  Helene  Yane,  and 
as  much  interested  as  the  old  butler  in  keeping  her 
mistress  in  this  world  and  from  all  obnoxious  influences. 
They  both  knew  that  the  girl  was  in  the  hotel,  but  in 
the  presence  of  their  mistress  never  alluded  to  her 
existence. 

I  have  seen  a  stranger  thing  myself  than  this.  I 
have  seen  two  near  relatives  meet  in  a  party,  in  the 
same  room,  who,  on  account  of  a  family  grievance,  had 
never  met  before.  They  passed  each  other,  they  sat 
near  each  other,  they  departed  from  each  other  that 
evening  as  much  strangers  as  though  no  family  tie  held 
them  inviolably  linked  together.  In  Helene's  case 
there  was  a  blot,  a  blemish  which  might,  in  fact,  invali- 
date her  claim  to  relationship,  but  in  the  case  I  wit- 
nessed no  circumstance  of  this  nature  could  be  pleaded. 

And  now,  having  settled  that  facts  can  indeed  wear 
an  air  of  improbability,  we  proceed  with  our  story. 

The  morning  of  departure  from  Dessin's  hotel  and 
from  Calais  has  arrived.  The  auld  aunt,  wasted  to  a 
living  skeleton,  is  carried  by  her  nephew  and  the  butler 
from  her  couch  to  a  carriage  waiting  at  the  hotel  door. 
The  maid  has  previously  prepared  the  carriage  for  the 
poor  invalid's  reception,  by  placing  a  long  sofa-cushion 
from  seat  to  seat,  and  by  placing  pillows  on  which  she 
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may  recline.  The  carriage  starts  with  Graham,  the 
maid,  the  butler  attending.  It  reaches  the  pier.  Pre- 
sently the  poor  creature  is  carried  in  like  manner  to 
her  own  carriage  placed  on  the  steamer's  deck,  and 
which  had  been  beforehand  carefully  arranged  inside 
for  her  accommodation.  Ah,  now  she  is  safe  in ! 
Overcome  by  the  exertion,  she  sinks  back  on  her  pil- 
lows, closes  her  eyes,  so  that  when  Charles  Daubigny 
and  Helene  arrive,  attended  by  Mrs.  Bird  and  Monsieur 
St.  Amour,  she  knows  no  more  of  their  presence  on 
board  the  vessel  than  if  she  were  indeed  a  corpse 
already.  Another  little  being  has  been  added  to  Sir 
Charles's  train.  Helene  carries  in  her  arms  a  dog,  a 
very  miniature  but  full-grown  pug,  with  jet  black  eyes 
and  nose.  Graham  had  seen  it  for  sale  in  Calais.  An 
Englishman,  a  wild  and  rakish-looking  fellow,  was 
standing  about  with  several  first-class  dogs  for  sale. 
George  longed  to  buy  them  all,  for  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  dogs,  and  he  believed  quite  that  they  were  dogs 
stolen  in  England  and  sent  over  to  Calais  lest  they 
might  be  recognised  and  claimed  in  our  own  land.  But 
he  restrained  his  love  and  his  pity  as  much  as  he  could, 
and  only  carried  off  the  little  creature  we  mention. 
Sir  Charles  thought  the  pug  a.  nuisance.  The  girl, 
charmed  with  her  new  pet,  carried  it  half  the  day.  It 
made  her  more  restless,  more  childish,  more  playful 
than  ever.  He  wished  that  Graham  had  not  put  into 
her  arms  a  toy  so  inimical  to  his  peace.  However,  at 
present  he  must  submit,  and  so  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  incumbrance  as  placidly  as  he  could. 

The  morning  was   fine,  the  passage  calm,  and  the 
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auld  aunt  bore  her  transmigration  far  better  than 
could  have  been  expected. 

Without  entering  into  minuter  details,  we  need  only- 
say  that  by  early  dinner-time  (five  o'clock)  Sir  Charles 
and  Helene  were  seated  together  in  the  drawing-room 
of  No.  1,  the  latter  hungry  from  the  absence  of  her 
customary  luncheon,  anxiously  expecting  the  moment 
when  St.  Amour  should  appear  at  the  door  and  pomp- 
ously declare,  "  Le  diner  est  servi."  At  length  the  man 
and  the  moment  arrive,  and  the  lightsome  steps  of 
youth  and  health,  and  the  staid  steps  of  middle  age 
and  care  and  gravity,  descend  the  straight  ugly  stair- 
case of  No.  1. 

We  must  admit  that  after  the  placid  and  well- served 
dinners  they  had  lately  been  having  at  Dessin's,  this 
first  dinner  in  the  hired  house  struck  each  of  the  twain 
as  having  a  peculiar  air  of  zingaree  about  it.  The  mer- 
maiden  had  volunteered  to  find  cook,  house,  and  kitchen 
maid.  They  were  all  strangers  and  strange  to  their 
work.  They  knew  not  where  to  find  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  while  some  essentials  had  not  been  provided  at 
all.  The  bathing- woman  had  also  volunteered  to  find 
linen  for  the  household  at  No.  1  ;  her  offer  had  been 
accepted,  and  the  table-cloth  she  had  provided  was  not 
only  coarse  in  texture,  but  too  small  for  the  dining- 
room  table.      Helene  laughed  at  it  ;  not  so  her  fiancd. 

Looking  first  at  the  table  and  then  a£  St.  Amour,  he 
gravely  said,  "  This  will  not  do  at  all.  Mrs.  Bird  must 
write  to  her  niece  for  linen." 

St.  Amour,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  answers,  "  De 
cook  no  do  better  than  de  cloth,  Sir  Charle.     Elize"  (so 
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the  Frenchman  always  called  Eliza,  their  London 
cook),  "  Elize  "bring  de  linen.  Pardon,  mais  la  cuisine 
abominable." 

"  Just  so,"  answers  our  master.  "  I  must  see  Mrs. 
Bird  before  the  post  goes  out.  Eliza  might  come  very- 
well.  A  sort  of  treat  for  her,  too,  to  be  with  her  aunt 
at  the  sea-side." 

"Ah,  oui,"  cries  Monsieur,  his  little  soul  rejoicing 
over  the  prospect  of  having  his  own  gourmand  pro- 
pensities properly  attended  to,  "ah,  oui,  justement;" 
then  taking  up  a  spoon  the  same  amphibious  lady  had 
furnished,  "  Et  ceci  ?" 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  some  plate  too,"  murmurs  Sir  Charles. 
"  Yes,  indeed,  these  things,"  looking  at  his  own  plated 
fork,  "  these  things  are  indeed  unfit." 

Monsieur  bowed  his  approval.  But  he  had  not 
done  yet.  "  Elize  conduct  de  linen  and  de  plate.  Mais 
ce  n'est  pas  pour  moi,  Sir  Charle,  ce  n'est  pas  pour  moi, 
jour  par  jour  to  clean  de  silver,  lay  de  cloth." 

"  Oh  !"  ejaculated  our  poor  master,  "  I  had  not  in- 
deed remembered.    Cannot  we  find  some  man  here  ?" 

St.  Amour  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  When  dere  be 
two  idle,  and  glad  of  de  sea." 

Which  of  the  two  would  be  the  most  provoking, 
thinks  Sir  Charles,  the  fool  James  or  the  wide-awake 
Tummas  ?  "  Mrs.  Bird  shall  bid  Eliza  bring  James 
presently,"  he  said. 

Monsieur  bowed  and  smiled.  The  fool  was  the  slave 
he  desired.  With  such  additions  he  thought  he  might 
exist,  even  at  No.  1  Marine  Parade. 

After  dinner  was  over,  and  Sir  Charles  and  Helene 
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had  returned  to  the  drawing-room  up-stairs,  Helene, 
instead  of  fondling  her  middle-aged  lover,  took  to  cos- 
seting her  pug.  But  the  lively  pug  would  not,  could 
not  lie  still  all  day.  He  was  determined  now  to  have  a 
change  ;  fixing  his  little  white  teeth  in  one  of  Helene's 
ribbons  on  her  dress,  he  as  good  as  said,  "  Get  up  ;  play 
with  me."  The  child-like  girl  could  not  resist,  and  pug 
and  she  have  taken  to  romping,  the  dog  to  barking. 

"  My  dear,  do  put  the  pug  away,"  cries  Sir  Charles, 
"  and  let  us  have  a  little  quiet." 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute,"  answers  the  Gipsy.  "  I 
will  just  run  and  put  the  dog  in  my  own  room,  and 
come  back  and  be  as  grave  as  une  colombe  gemissante." 

"  Go,  dear ;  but  indeed  I  do  not  want  you  to  be 
mournful." 

The  door  closed.  Sir  Charles,  very  weary,  reclines  on 
the  sofa.     He  shuts  his  eyes  ;  he  falls  into  a  little  nap. 

Meantime  Helene,  remembering  that  the  dog  ought 
to  have  a  walk  out-doors  before  night,  and  knowing 
that  Mrs.  Bird  was  too  busy  unpacking  to  take  it  out, 
runs  up  to  her  room,  puts  on  her  hat  and  ruby  mantle, 
and  steals  down- stairs  softly,  softly  on  tip- toe.  She 
opens  the  hall  door,  flies  like  a  gazelle  over  the  pebbly 
beach,  and  is  presently  dancing  like  the  waves  beside 
her  for  the  benefit  and  the  pleasure  of  her  pug.  They 
execute  (as  she  believes,  unseen)  the  prettiest  capers 
imaginable.  But  she  knows  that  she  dare  not  caper  any 
longer.  To  be  absent  long  would  give  offence  to  her 
Saint,  so  now  she  sets  her  face  homewards.  Presently 
she  sees  a  man  on  the  beach  in  rifle  uniform,  who 
appears  to  be  watching  her.    He  comes  nearer,  he  bows. 
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"  You  forget  me,"  he  says  gaily  and  confidently,  "  you 
forget  me.  But  having  once  seen  you,  it  is  impossible 
to  forget.  Can  you  not  recall  Tresham  Daubigny's 
friend  Mostyn  ?" 

The  girl,  starting  as  though  she  had  seen  a  spectre, 
repeated  the  words,  "  Captain  Mostyn  ?" 

"  The  very  same,"  he  said,  gazing  full  upon  her. 
"  And  you  are  here,"  he  added,  smiling  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  "  with  Tresham's  uncle,  Sir  Charles  Daubigny." 

"  How  did  you  know  this  ? "  faintly  asked  Helene. 

"  The  woman  who  let  the  house  told  me  so  only  an 
hour  or  two  ago.  She  not  only  lets  houses,  but  presides 
here,"  pointing  to  the  bathing  establishment.  "  She  is 
a  great  pal  of  mine." 

"  I  cannot  stay  one  moment,"  murmurs  the  girl, 
"  Sir  Charles  will  perhaps  be  vexed  ;  he  does  not  even 
know  that  I  am  out  of  the  house." 

"  Does  he  keep  his  little  bird  so  closely  caged  ?"  asks 
Mostyn,  accompanying  his  words  with  a  glance,  free 
and  bold. 

Helene  did  not  like  the  Captain's  manner ;  she  did 
not  answer.  Bowing  to  him,  she  ran  up  the  beach 
into  the  house.  She  had  purposely  left  the  hall  door 
ajar,  so  that  she  need  not  ring  or  knock  to  get  in  again. 
On  tip-toe  she  stole  up  the  stairs,  put  her  pug  into  his 
basket,  put  herself  to  rights,  and  then,  fresh  as  an  open- 
ing rosebud,  stole  back  into  the  drawing-room. 

Oh,  what  a  mercy  !  She  finds  our  master  reclining 
on  the  sofa  ;  his  eyes  are  closed,  he  breathes  softly,  but 
with  deep-drawn  breath.  She  sees,  she  knows  that  he 
is  asleep.     For  a  moment  she  contemplates  her  fiancd 
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with  a  peculiar  interest ;  she  had  never  seen  him  asleep 
before.  Their  future  connection  comes  across  her  mind 
and  startles  her.  She  knew  not  how  to  realise,  or 
rather  how  to  dare  to  dwell  upon  it. 

But  the  present  soon  diverts  her  thoughts  from  that 
which  she  always  regards  as  a  thing  of  the  far-off  misty 
future.  And  even  while  she  sits  watching  beside  her 
invalid  lover,  even  while  she  is  gazing  on  his  pale  but 
interesting-looking  countenance,  she  is  debating  with 
herself  whether  it  were  wisdom  to  tell  him  on  his 
awaking  of  the  encounter  she  has  just  had  with  Captain 
Mostyn.  When  she  had  first  run  in  from  off  the  beach, 
uncertain  whether  Sir  Charles  had  witnessed  the  last 
part  of  their  interview,  she  had  not  hesitated;  but 
as  it  is  evident  to  her  now  that  he  must  be  in  blissful 
ignorance,  she  begins  to  believe  it  will  be  better  to  say 
nothing  on  the  subject. 

A  full  quarter  of  an  hour  passes  before  those  eyes  of 
glory  dawn  once  more  in  love  and  wakefulness  upon  our 
Helene. 

"  My  dear,"  are  the  first  words  Sir  Charles  utters  as 
he  wakes.  "  My  dear,  you  must  forgive  me ;  I  have 
been  sound  asleep.  But  the  truth  is,  I  have  rather  a 
headache.  As  we  dined  so  much  earlier  than  usual,  we 
had  better  have  tea  soon.  Will  you  mind  ringing  and 
ordering  it,  while  I  just  go  to  my  room  for  the  harts- 
horn?" 

The  girl  instantly  obeyed,  and  Monsieur  appearing, 
was  instructed  as  to  the  tea.  After  receiving  the  order, 
however,  he  paused  in  evident  uneasiness.  "  Pardon, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  says,  "  mais  Sir  Charle  assure'ment 
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has  forgot.  II  a  quelque  chose  a  dire.  Madame  Bird 
est  une  femme  bien  lente,  vere  slow ;  de  poste  go,  no 
letter,  no  plate,  no  linen,  ni  Elize  ni  Jeame  ;  et  moi, 
quelque  envie  que  j'en  aie,  moi  seule,  les  forces  me 
manquent." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Sir  Charles,"  answered  Helene 
smiling.    "  He  has  been  asleep  ;  he  has  the  headache." 

At  the  news  of  his  master's  headache  Monsieur 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and  left  the  room  with  an 
air  of  miserable  resignation,  for  he  well  knew  from  long 
experience  that  nothing  could  be  attended  to  while  this 
cruel  foe  was  in  force. 

When  our  invalid  returned,  hartshorn  in  hand, 
Helene  mentioned  what  St.  Amour  had  said. 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  talk  to-night  about  it," 
answers  the  master,  "  and,  indeed,  I  have  been  thinking 
that  I  need  not  trouble  myself  at  all  in  the  matter. 
St.  Amour  can  write  to  Eliza  himself." 

Monsieur,  soon  after  bringing  in  the  tea-tray,  heard 
with  infinite  satisfaction  that  he  might  manage  matters 
his  own  way.  He  loved  to  be  master  and  mistress 
too  ;  and,  in  fact,  no  one  could  be  more  capable  than 
he  of  arranging  and  seeing  punctually  executed  the 
duties  required  of  maid  or  man. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

It  was  quite  wonderful  how  soon,  under  Monsieur's 
superintendence,  the  house,  the  household  at  No.  1, 
assumed  an  air  of  comfort  and  propriety.  Elise,  the 
linen,  the  silver  spoons,  the  spoony  Jeames,  were  all  in 
a  trice  in  their  proper  places  doing  duty. 

St.  Amour  certainly  felt  it  an  indignity  for  himself 
and  for  his  master  to  be  living  in  so  little  style.  But 
though  he  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  turned  up  his 
eyes,  and  groaned  occasionally  when  closeted  with 
Mrs.  Bird's  niece  over  the  havoc  love  had  made  with 
his  master's  senses,  yet  he  kept  the  fullest  possession  of 
his  own,  exacting  from  the  brewer,  the  coal-merchant, 
and  every  other  tradesman  who  supplied  the  house,  a 
bonus,  a  fee,  which  he  considered  his  due  for  recom- 
mending them  to  his  master's  notice.  I  suppose  there 
must  be  something  wrong  going  on  in  almost  every 
household,  and  people  generally  find  their  servants  a 
great  trouble.  But  Monsieur  so  glossed  over  his  sins, 
made  things  go  so  smoothly,  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  comfort  to  attempt  to  detect  his  avarice 
and  his  subtlety.  And  so  Charles  Daubigny,  often 
doubting  and  suspecting  his  valet's  integrity,  yet  leaves 
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him  alone.  He  has  not  the  health,  the  strength,  the 
energy  to  descend  and  examine. 

And  now,  leaving  everything  in  Monsieur's  hands, 
our  poor  master  strives  to  have  a  little  quiet,  strives 
to  gain  benefit  from  the  sea  breezes.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  the  sea.  The  girl  loved  it  too.  And  Sir  Charles 
went  down  himself  on  to  the  beach,  examined  the  boats, 
and  hired  a  very  good  one  with  sails  that  lay  there. 
He  also  succeeded  in  hiring  its  owner  and  its  little 
crew  too. 

Never  did  invalid  improve  more  rapidly  than  Charles 
Daubigny  at  this  particular  time.  He  had  commenced 
his  daily  airings  or  excursions  on  the  Dover  waves  in  a 
state  of  great  attenuation  and  weakness.  His  hands  were 
wan,  his  cheeks  sunken ;  but  the  repose  of  mind,  the 
hope  of  the  future,  the  affectionate  attentions  of  the 
girl,  the  constant  inhaling  of  the  sea  breezes,  the  comfort 
and  order  established  in  the  house  No.  1,  this  happy 
combination,  by  the  end  of  six  weeks,  had  in  truth 
rendered  him  quite  a  different  person. 

While  he  was  full  of  hope,  full  of  the  hope  of  in- 
dulging the  passion  he  felt  for  the  girl,  longing  intensely 
for  the  hour  when  all  obstacles  to  their  union  should 
cease,  she  herself  liked  not  to  think  of  a  time  that 
should  bring  for  her  so  strange  a  sacrifice.  She  loved 
him  tenderly,  but  she  would  have  preferred  being  his 
daughter  to  being  his  wife.  Helene  was  not  happy. 
A  constant  vigilance  she  had  to  exercise  lest  she  might 
betray  the  coldness  of  her  love.  However,  she  did 
manage  very  much  to  conceal,  and  did  manage  very 
tolerably  to  perform  her  part.     At  all  events  she  deter- 
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mined  to  be  fidelity  itself,  and  so  thoroughly  had  she 
adhered  to  this  determination,  that  never  once,  since 
her  encounter  with  Captain  Mostyn,  had  she  strolled 
out  by  herself.  She  was  so  conscious  that  passion  for 
a  forbidden  object  yet  lurked  in  her  soul  (as  an  adder 
lies  dormant  'mid  the  foliage  that  conceals  it),  that  she 
felt  bound  to  keep  far  away  from  whatever  might 
quicken,  arouse  to  life,  her  slumbering  foe.  Oh,  to  her 
mind,  her  conscience,  how  many  proofs  there  were  to 
tell  her  that  this  venomous  creature,  though  inanimate, 
yet  existed  !  Instead  of  rejoicing  in  her  heart  over  her 
fiances  improvement  in  health  and  appearance,  some- 
times almost  a  shudder  ran  through  her  now  as  she 
gazed  upon  him.  While  he  was  the  bowed-down  in- 
valid, with  a  hand  and  a  cheek  almost  like  parchment, 
she  had  felt  her  approaching  or  her  far-off  marriage  to 
be  no  marriage.  She  would  be  his  nurse,  she  would 
devote  herself  to  his  amusement,  to  his  satisfaction. 
But  ah,  what  returning  life  !  The  lip  but  late  so  pale, 
so  shrunken,  was  getting  rosier,  plumper ;  the  sunken 
cheek  was  hollow  now  no  more ;  the  hand  that  used  to 
be  so  wan,  so  wasted,  had  now  regained  a  touch  of  life. 
The  girl  would  sometimes  murmur  to  herself  in  the 
loneliness,  the  silence  of  the  night,  "  Oh,  why  must  I 
be  so  beset  by  trouble  ?  Had  I  never  seen  Tresham 
these  fetters  that  now  encircle  me  had  been  light  to 
carry,  my  bondage  had  been  easy.  But  when  one  loves 
incurably,  when  one  feels,  one  knows  what  sensations 
real  love  brings.  Ah,  yes  !  His  very  touch,  his  foot- 
step, one  word,  a  glance,  a  sigh  to  me  was  of  account. 
How,  how  can  I  give  to  another,  to  a  living  man,  all 
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that  may  be  exacted  !  Yet  lie  will  have  a  right.  I 
have,  as  Tresham  said,  sold  myself.  I  am  about  to 
marry,  as  papa  told  me,  about  to  marry  in  cold 
blood." 

These  reflections  were  the  more  forced  upon  the  girl 
by  the  failing  state  of  the  auld  aunt's  health.  Of  late 
it  had  become  apparent  to  her  two  interested  servants, 
to  Graham,  to  the  medical  man  who  daily  visited  her, 
that  she  had  indeed  crossed  the  Channel  only  to  meet 
death  stripped  as  much  as  might  be  of  its  terrors.  She 
had  had  many  interviews  with  her  clerical  friend.  She 
had  settled  all  her  worldly  affairs,  and  said  that  she 
waited  now  in  quiet  expectation  of  her  end.  During 
the  last  week  of  the  six  that  had  glided  by  since  her 
arrival,  she  had  taken  wholly  to  her  bed.  Her  voice 
had  grown  weak,  she  could  scarcely  take  any  nourish- 
ment. 

And  what  a  life  had  Graham's  been  since  he  quitted 
Calais  !  The  poor  sinking  creature  was  most  exigccnite. 
The  fewer  her  days  on  earth,  the  more  she  seemed  to 
cling  to  the  only  being  she  had  ever  really  loved  upon 
its  dreary  waste,  and  the  bitterer  grew  her  regret  over 
the  years  they  had  been  parted.  Day  by  day  in  her 
soul  accumulated,  deepened  the  loathing  of  the  false, 
frail  woman  who  had  caused  their  quarrel,  and  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  their  long  estrangement,  when, 
as  she  would  ofttimes  murmur,  "  she  had  gazed  on 
the  world  without  seeing  its  beauty,  and  her  bread 
had  been  as  ashes."  No,  no  ;  there  was  no  softening, 
no  relenting  towards  poor  Helene  Vane,  and  never 
mention  of  our  Helene. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

The  auld  aunt  had  always  had  a  superstitious  dread 
of  doing  anything  on  a  Friday.  And  it  was  early  on  a 
Friday  morning  in  the  eighth  week  of  her  sojourn  at 
No.  2  Marine  Parade,  that  there,  in  Graham's  arms,  she 
died.  The  angel  of  death  then  descended  to  quench  the 
last  throb  of  life  remaining  in  that  emaciated  form,  to 
extinguish  the  last  ray  of  light  left  in  that  once  busy 
brain.  Oh,  how  almost  all  of  us  shall  change  ere  the 
light  of  life  shall  finally  depart,  and  the  soul  set  free, 
shall  soar,  those  we  leave  on  earth  may  not,  dare  not 
guess  whither. 

Jane  Graham  had  been  a  fine-looking,  a  handsome 
woman,  adroit  in  her  movements  if  not  positively 
graceful.  She  had  been  sharper- witted,  more  calculating 
than  are  most  of  her  sex,  and  endued  with  so  insinuating 
a  manner,  that  Mr.  Stapleton,  the  great  wholesale  grocer 
whom  she  married,  had  been  persuaded  into,  or  had 
been  nattered  into  leaving  her  sole  mistress  of  his 
fortune,  of  that  fortune  that  he,  by  dint  of  saving,  of 
perseverance  and  hard  work,  himself  had  made.  Mrs. 
Stapleton  had  never  loved  her  husband,  she  had  married 
him  because  she  wished  to  have  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
secured  to  her. 
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But  she  had  a  great  deal  of  ardent  feeling,  and 
she  had  no  child  of  her  own  on  which  to  lavish  her 
affection.  Some  one  she  must  love,  and  her  taste  and 
her  pride  led  her  to  select  George,  her  eldest  brother's 
eldest  son.  Mrs.  Stapleton  had  been  attracted  in  the 
first  instance  by  her  nephew's  noble  style  of  beauty, 
but  presently  it  was  far  more  than  mere  beauty  that 
held  her  to  him.  Her  affection  grew  to  be  an  absorbing 
interest,  an  intense  devotion ;  and  now,  when  years  had 
fled,  how  does  George  requite  his  aunt's  impassioned 
tenderness?  He  quarrels  with  her  about  another 
woman.  He  is  unmoved  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties  ; 
he  gives  himself  up  to  that  disgraceful  amour  we  so 
frequently  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to. 

Mrs.  Stapleton  for  years  had  borne  with  her  nephew's 
arrogance,  she  had  lamented  over  his  extravagance, 
deplored  his  mode  of  living,  that  must  and  did  often 
seriously  embarrass  him.  She  had  given  him  money, 
she  had  lent  him  money,  but  then  his  heart,  as  she 
believed,  was  wholly  her  own,  for  no  idea  of  marriage 
had  Graham  ever  seemed  to  entertain.  But  when,  as 
she  suspected,  a  woman  was  in  the  way,  when  she  dis- 
covered that  a  woman  was  thrust  betwixt  her  nephew 
and  herself,  then  her  jealousy  burned  like  fire. 

Soon,  too  soon,  came  the  catastrophe.  George  carried 
off  the  lady,  and  must  abide  the  consequences.  The 
old  banker,  the  injured  husband,  took  proceedings. 
Graham  made  a  defence,  and,  as  was  often  the  case  in 
those  days,  heavy  damages  were  awarded.  The  money 
was  paid,  but  with  difficulty ;  the  money  had  to  be 
borrowed.     Year  after  year  the  hapless  and  the  self- 
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exiled  pair  were  sinking,  and  the  beautiful  but  frail 
creature,  who  either  had  tempted  or  was  tempted,  lasted 
only  long  enough  to  escape  the  privations  and  indig- 
nities that  later  fell  upon  her  husband. 

The  auld  aunt  heard  of  Helene  Vane's  death,  and 
in  her  righteous  vindictiveness  she  thanked  Heaven 
for  poor  George's  deliverance.  She  heard  in  what  an 
altered  manner  he  was  living,  and  she  rejoiced  over  his 
poverty.  "Presently,"  she  murmured,  "presently  he 
will  be  driven  to  extremity,  he  will  sue  for  pardon,  he 
will  yet  be  mine  again." 

But  Mrs.  Stapleton  was  mistaken.  Graham  was  too 
proud  to  stoop,  too  proud  to  plead  for  aid,  unbidden. 
What  had  been  his  end  if  Charles  Daubigny  had  not 
providentially  or  accidentally  fallen  in  with  Helene, 
it  is  hard  to  say.  Not  until  death  seemed  drawing 
near  did  Mrs.  Stapleton  stretch  forth  her  hand,  not 
until  then  did  she  bid  the  prodigal  return. 

And  now,  how  does  our  sinner  feel  as  the  doctor  in 
attendance,  and  the  maid,  who  is  also  standing  by, 
hasten  to  relieve  him  from  supporting  longer  the  sense- 
less form  of  the  woman  who  had  loved  him  with  such 
enduring  affection  ?  In  the  weary  weeks  that  he  had 
been  watching  over  her,  compelled  to  undergo  such  con- 
stant constraint  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that  he  had  never  wished  the  time  to 
speed.  That  weary  time  had  sped.  But,  alas !  as  he 
heard  the  doctor  pronounce  that  all  was  over,  as  he 
gave  up  his  ghastly  burden  and  turned  from  the  bed  of 
death,  instead  of  feeling  relieved,  instead  of  feeling  that 
it  was  well  the  auld  aunt  was  gone,  his  heart  was  too 
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full  of  pain  for  words.  Hastily  he  quitted  that  room 
where  he  could  be  of  use  no  more,  and  seeking  his  own 
apartment,  threw  himself  on  to  its  small  French  bed, 
and  wept  a  passion  of  bitter  tears.  He  had  watched 
and  waited  long  years  before  for  death  to  come  and 
take  from  him  Helene  Vane,  and  now  death  had  taken 
this  other  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  so  dear.  He 
was  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  one  to  abide  by  him. 
The  child  who  might  now  have  made  his  life  almost  a 
happy  one,  had  given  herself  away.  Her  sympathies 
would  be  elsewhere,  her  presence  would  give  light  to 
the  home  of  another  man.  Graham  loved  his  daughter. 
He  had  thought  that  if  ever  fortune  turned  in  his 
favour,  in  Helene  would  be  his  pride,  his  delight.  But 
now  the  picturesque  old  country-house  that  presently 
would  be  his  own,  that  once  the  girl  had  so  delighted 
in  as  a  home,  that  house  would  lack  her  presence. 

George  was  still  lying  where  he  had  cast  himself, 
under  the  canopy  of  the  little  French  bed,  an  angel  or 
a  cupid  pictured  over  him,  when  the  soft  voice  of 
Helene  asked  outside  the  door  of  his  room,  in  somewhat 
tremulous  accents,N  whether  she  might  come  in. 

He  answered,  "Yes." 

"  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  will  have  breakfast  with 
us,"  she  said,  as  drawing  near  the  bed  she  bent  down 
and  gently  kissed  her  father's  hand. 

" Breakfast  with  us!"  repeated  poor  George;  "and 
was  this  your  thought  or  Charles  Daubigny's  ?" 

"  He  thought  of  it,"  answered  the  girl  simply  and 
innocently. 

"And  you,  Helene,  forgot  me  altogether?" 
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"  No,  papa,  indeed.  But  I  never  knew  that  anything 
had  happened  till  just  now.  Mrs.  Bird  came  up  to  my 
room  and  told  me,  and  said  would  I  go  to  you  at  once. 
Sir  Charles  wished  I  would,  to  ask  you  to  come  to 
breakfast." 

"  I  cannot  come  to  breakfast,"  repeated  Graham 
gloomily,  yet  almost  petulantly,  and  without  lifting  his 
head  or  moving,  for  he  dreaded  lest  Helene  should  see 
traces  of  the  unmanly  weakness  to  which  he  had  been 
abandoning  himself. 

How  many,  many  years  ago  it  was  since  Graham 
last  had  shed  a  tear !  Perhaps  not  once  had  tears 
forced  their  way  since  the  tears  of  rage,  of  anger  break- 
ing forth  in  the  days  of  his  unruly  boyhood.  No  tears 
had  fallen  as  he  stood  listening  for  the  last  sigh  of 
Helene  Vane ;  no  tears  had  fallen  as  he  had  left  her 
in  her  shallow  grave,  as  he,  the  only  mourner,  had  left 
her  in  the  wretched  foreign  cemetery  where  yet  she 
slumbered.  His  soul  then  had  been  too  steeped  in 
misery;  his  spirit  then  had  been  too  burdened  by 
threatening  worldly  care.  It  was  like  snatching  a 
moment  to  bury  his  dead,  while  the  battle's  din  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  But  now  there  was  tranquillity 
if  not  peace  in  his  soul ;  now  there  was  a  mingling  of 
light  amid  the  shadow.  The  prodigal  knew  that  he 
would  be  restored  to  affluence.  He  knew  that  although 
he  had  lost  the  auld  home  of  his  fathers,  and  the 
thousands  of  barren  acres  attached  to  that  home,  he  yet 
knew  that  presently  he  should  be  master  of  an  estate 
rich  in  culture,  beautiful  in  position,  and  of  a  home 
picturesque,  or  more  picturesque  than  that  his  extra- 
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vagance,  his  ambition,  his  ungoverned  passion  had 
caused  him  to  lose. 

But  to  return  to  Helene's  unsuccessful  mission.  "  I 
cannot  come  to  breakfast,"  repeated  Graham  impa- 
tiently, as  once  more  the  girl  urged  him  to  do  so. 
"Helene,  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  all  night 
watching  as  I  have  watched.     Tell  Charles  I  am  unfit." 

"  Very  well,  dearest,  dearest,"  murmured  she,  printing 
as  she  spoke  one  more  kiss  upon  her  father's  hand. 
"  But  you  will  be  better,  happier  now.  How  you  have 
borne  such  a  trial  we  cannot  tell." 

"  Go,  my  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  do  not  excite  me. 
My  heart  is  beating  now  horribly.  I  must  try  to  get  a 
little  sleep." 

The  girl  quietly  and  sadly  left  the  room,  and  our 
fighting-cock  suffered  the  tears  no  torture  had  wrung 
from  him  again  to  steal  adown  his  hirsute  cheek. 


CHAPTEE   XLV. 

In  the  dusk  of  early  morning  the  coffin  containing  the 
auld  aunt's  remains  was  quietly  removed  from  No.  2 
Marine  Parade.  And  though  she  did  die  on  a  Friday, 
on  a  day  she  deemed  so  unlucky,  the  hearse  in  which  she 
travelled  reached  Wodebourne  Grange  without  disaster 
or  confusion.  After  resting  for  a  day  and  a  night  in 
the  sweet  home  she  had  owned  and  occupied  so  many 
years  of  her  life,  her  remains,  according  to  her  own 
particular  directions,  were  interred  "without  pomp, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  need  be,"  in  the  village 
church  hard  by. 

See  the  small  sable  train  as  slowly  it  emerges  from 
the  hall  door  of  the  picturesque  old  gable-fronted 
house  ;  see  it  wending  its  way  down  the  stately  avenue. 
There,  now  it  crosses  the  high  road  and  reaches  the 
churchyard  gate,  which  is  almost  immediately  opposite 
the  swing-gate  leading  to  Wodebourne  Grange. 

Graham,  our  Graham,  as  chief  mourner,  follows  next 
after  the  coffin,  and  walks  alone.  His  two  brothers 
walk  side  by  side  behind  him.  Then  follows  a  lawyer, 
a  man  of  some  importance.  He  had  made  Mrs. 
Stapleton's  last  will  and  testament,  and  has  it  safe  in 
his  own  keeping ;  and  even   with   this    hale,  hearty, 
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independent-looking  lawyer  walks  a  little  shrivelled 
man,  a  banker,  a  London  banker  of  renown,  who  had 
married  Lilias,  the  only  sister  of  the  three  Grahams. 
The  old  butler  and  the  old  maid  (the  greatest  losers  by 
the  death,  the  truest  mourners  there)  walk  together, 
the  few  other  servants  follow  as  they  list. 

And  now,  presently  the  mortal  remains  of  the  auld 
aunt  are  finally  disposed  of.  While  his  reverence  the 
vicar  rehearses,  audibly  and  feelingly,  the  service  for 
the  dead,  her  coffin  is  lowered  into  the  vault  pertaining 
to  Wodebourne  Grange,  to  rest  on  that  of  the  husband 
who  had  been  borne  to  this  dark  chamber  of  oblivion 
so  many  years  before. 

Any  idler  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  day  would 
see  that  as  soon  as  the  funeral  ceremony  at  the  church 
is  over,  the  same  sable  train  that  came  from  the  Grange 
returns  thither,  though  not  walking  precisely  in  the 
same  formal  order  as  before.  Luncheon  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  house,  or  rather  a  very  early  cold  dinner, 
for  luncheons  were  not  so  much  in  vogue  then  as  now. 
The  repast,  as  is  meet,  is  laid  out  in  the  dining-room, — 
in  that  pleasant-looking,  cheerful  room  with  its  rather 
low  ceiling,  its  oak-panelled  walls,  its  picturesque  bay- 
window.  It  is  not  a  pretentious- looking  room,  but  it 
is  better  than  that.  A  few  very  fine  old  portraits 
adorn  its  walls,  not  family  portraits,  but  some  that 
Mr.  Stapleton  had  bought  to  please  his  wife.  There 
is  a  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  said  to  be  by  Lely ;  a  Queen 
Anne,  attributed  to  Kneller ;  a  Nancy  Parsons,  by  Sir 
Joshua ;  a  Lady  Hamilton,  by  Eomney.  But  not  one 
of  the  small  company  here  met  together  cares  a  straw 
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for  the  look  of  the  room,  or  for  the  beauty  and  the 
value  of  the  pictures,  save  our  fighting- cock.  To  him 
alone  the  room  and  whatever  it  contains  is  of  interest. 
As  for  the  others  here  assembled,  some  of  them  are 
hungry  after  the  meat,  and  some  are  hungering  after 
the  auld  aunt's  money. 

The  parson,  as  the  late  Mrs.  Stapleton's  particular 
friend,  George  had  invited.  He  now  arrives,  and  the 
previously  standing  group  falls  into  the  old  oak  chairs 
set  round  the  table.  Mr.  Prothero  the  lawyer,  Mr. 
Armstrong  the  vicar,  and  Mr.  Weston  the  rich  banker, 
all  have  good  appetites,  and  eat  away  manfully,  for 
they  have  had  nothing  since  their  early  breakfast,  and 
are  not  heart-sick  about  the  will ;  but  the  appetites  of 
the  three  brothers  Graham  seem  almost  in  a  state  of 
suspension, — they  are  quite  off  their,  feed.  George 
knows  what  is  in  the  will,  lie  believes,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  happy  reverse  that  is  about  to  befall 
him,  and  the  sight  of  the  old  familiar  room  just  pre- 
pared for  dinner  as  it  used  to  be  in  his  young  and 
careless  days,  have  set  his  heart  a-fluttering,  and  he 
looks  unusually  pale;  but  never  had  he  looked  more 
refined  or  more  strikingly  handsome  than  now.  The 
other  two  Grahams  are  also  tall,  finely-formed  men, 
with  very  fair  countenances,  nothing  amiss  about  either 
brother,  and  one  has  managed  to  turn  his  good  looks  to 
account.  He  has  picked  up  and  married  a  widow 
with  money, — money,  however,  tightly  settled  upon 
herself.  This  brother  is  Hector  Munro  Graham,  a 
Major  in  the  Indian  cavalry.  He  has  scarcely  any- 
thing more  than  his  pay,  and  is  hungering  after  a  good 
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slice  of  the  auld  aunt's  fortune,  for  he  finds  there  is  no 
keeping  down  his  rampant  widow.  She  crows  over 
him  terribly  already.  Fain  would  the  Major  stay  in 
England,  but  on  half-pay  in  England  he  shall  be  in 
his  wife's  eyes  but  a  sorry  fellow,  whereas,  driven  to 
return  to  Bengal  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  pay, 
what  with  the  enervating  climate,  his  military  duties, 
and  the  duties  expected  of  him  by  his  lady,  he  feels 
sure  he  shall  soon  be  a  sorrier  fellow  still. 

Eeader,  you  see  that  the  need  of  Hector  Munro 
Graham  is  pressing,  but  still  greater  is  the  need  of 
David  the  youngest  brother.  He  was  educated  at 
Haileybury,  and  is  a  judge  in  India.  He  has  been 
there,  almost  constantly,  for  many  years ;  he  is  at 
home  now  on  sick  leave.  He  has  an  extravagant  wife 
and  a  family  of  children.  Fain  would  he  retire,  but 
he  wants  a  thousand  or  two  a  year  of  the  auld  aunt's 
money  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  this  now  is  David 
hungering  after. 

There  was  a  time,  long  years  ago,  when  neither  of 
these  younger  Grahams  had  expected  on  their  aunt's 
death  to  receive  more  than  a  mere  legacy;  but  from 
the  date  of  her  quarrel  with  their  elder  brother  George, 
they  had  humbly  conceived  that  matters  must  and 
would  take  a  turn  decidedly  in  their  favour.  Such 
years  had  flown  since  our  three  brothers  had  met,  and 
so  slight  had  been  their  correspondence  in  the  interval, 
that  now,  to-day,  they  are  shyer  of  each  other  than 
perhaps  even  perfect  strangers  had  been ;  and  no 
wonder  if  George  is  shy  of  his  relatives,  banker  and 
all,  for  when  they  had  known  that  he  was  in  difficulties 
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they  had  all  been  very  ready  to  drop  or  to  cut  him. 
And  the  Indian  judge  and  Mr.  Weston  the  banker,  on 
the  former's  arrival  in  England,  had  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  "  profligate  fellow's  "  having  very  wisely 
"  made  himself  scarce." 

"  A  terrible  nuisance  George  might  have  been,"  said 
Mr.  Weston,  pulling  up  his  stiff  shirt-collars.  "  There  's 
nothing  more  detrimental  to  a  family  of  respectability 
than  to  have  one  of  its  members,  a  fine  fellow  of  this 
sort,  come  down  to  beggary  and  rags  hanging  about. 
If  he  hasn't  shot  himself  already,"  continued  this 
amiable  keeper  of  other  people's  purses,  "  I  say  it 's  a 
thousand  pities.  A  profligate  scamp.  If  he  is  alive, 
we  can  at  least  say  that  he  is  lost  to  us,  that  we  none 
of  us  know  his  whereabouts,  and  we  11  take  good  care, 
Davie,  my  boy,  not  to  seek  it  out." 

At  the  time  this  discourse  took  place,  Graham,  our 
Graham,  lay  hidden  at  Avonmore,  acting  as  Charles 
Daubigny's  steward.  These  worthies  did  not  want,  as 
we  perceive,  to  trace  the  movements  of  their  fallen 
relative,  and  they  never  had. 

The  auld  aunt  saw  but  little  of  her  niece  Lilias,  nor 
did  she  correspond  with  the  two  Indians,  consequently 
not  one  of  the  three  had  ever  heard  of  her  reconciliation 
with  their  elder  brother.  Mrs.  Stapleton,  it  is  true, 
had  written,  at  the  time  of  her  serious  illness,  to  inform 
the  Westons  that  she  was  about  to  travel  for  the  benefit 
of  her  health,  and  on  settling  down  in  the  south  of 
France  she  had  again  written,  giving  them  her  address  ; 
but  in  her  letters  she  had  made  no  allusion  to  George  ; 
she  had  avoided  mentioning  that  he  had  escorted  her 
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thither.  The  fact  was,  that  the  poor  invalid  had 
thought  every  one  would  accuse  her  of  weakness,  of 
infatuation,  and  so  kept  her  former  favourite's  presence 
a  secret  from  her  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  present,  to  the  anxious  and 
expecting  group  assembled  in  the  dining-room  of 
Wodebourne  Grange.  The  early  dinner  is  over,  and 
the  reverend  the  vicar  rises  to  depart,  for  at  table  he 
has  been  placed  next  to  Mr.  Prothero,  and  the  strong- 
minded,  determined- looking  limb  of  the  law,  during 
their  repast,  has  informed  his  clerical  neighbour  that 
he  is  the  man  who  had  made  and  who  has  in  his  keep- 
ing the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  deceased  Mrs. 
Stapleton ;  and  that  whereas,  just  now,  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  he  happens  to  have  a  great  deal  of  other 
legal  business  on  his  hands,  he  must  take  leave  with- 
out delay  to  set  forth  the  contents  of  the  said  will ;  but 
when  the  vicar,  approaching  George,  holds  out  his 
hand  and  says  good-bye,  George,  well  knowing  his 
late  aunt's  great  regard  for  the  reverend  gentleman, 
begs  him  to  remain,  to  which  request  he  quietly 
assents. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  Mr.  Prothero  himself  leaves 
the  room.  He  presently,  however,  returns,  bringing  in 
the  all-important  document.  With  a  sharp,  a  hard,  a 
steady  glance  the  lawyer  looks  around  upon  the 
gathered  group  of  wincing  anxious  faces.  He  begs  to 
know  if  it  will  be  agreeable  for  him  at  once  to  perform 
his  legal  duty.  No  voice  objecting,  Mr.  Prothero 
prepares  to  commence  his  task. 
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And  now,  while  he  is  drawing  a  chair  to  a  small 
oaken  table  which  stands  in  the  recess  formed  by  the 
bay-window,  while  he  is  seating  himself  at  this  table, 
while  he  is  deliberately  unfolding  the  document,  we 
will  briefly  describe  our  poor  prodigal's  position  during 
this  momentous  crisis  of  his  existence.  Every  one,  of 
course,  had  some  time  before  left  his  place  at  the  dining 
table ;  every  one  now  disposes  of  himself  according  to 
his  own  fancy  or  convenience,  and  it  is  George's  fancy 
now,  or  rather  his  instinct,  because  it  had  been  his 
habit,  long  years  ago,  to  stand  close  to  the  oaken 
mantel-shelf,  leaning  an  elbow  on  its  corner.  There 
was  a  bright  wood  fire  burning  on  the  hearth  below. 
He  was  deathly  cold  ;  he  was  thankful,  though  it  was 
a  warm  spring  day,  for  the  warmth  afforded  by  that 
fire ;  but  it  was  not  that  that  drew  or  inclined  him  to 
that  spot, — it  was  the  habit  of  early  days.  So  now, 
this  broken-hearted,  broken-down  man  stands  leaning 
an  elbow  on  the  corner  of  the  oaken  mantel-shelf, 
shading  his  aching  eyes  with  a  hand  whose  delicacy  of 
form  neither  time  nor  poverty  has  marred. 

The  strong  sonorous  voice  of  Mr.  Prothero  resounds. 
Every  ear  is  attent,  and  Hector  Munro  and  David 
Graham  and  Harvey  Weston  hear  with  confounding 
surprise,  and  poor  George  hears  with  a  heart  brimful 
of  gratitude  to  her  who  was  gone,  that  he  is  heir  to 
Wodebourne  Grange,  to  every  acre  of  his  late  aunt's 
lands,  to  every  house,  tenement,  messuage  thereon ; 
that  all  her  personal  property  whatsoever,  including 
jewels,  watches,  clocks,  carriages,  horses,  is  his  also. 
The   only  command   or  injunction  or  restriction   she 
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imposes  on  her  nephew  is,  that  out  of  the  whole  mass 
of  her  property  he  shall,  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  her  death,  hand  over  to  his  brothers  Hector 
Munro  and  David  Graham  a  legacy  of  two  thousand 
pounds  each,  and  that  his  sister  Lilias  shall  have 
delivered  to  her  a  like  sum  within  the  same  space  of 
time. 

Every  one's  gaze  is  now  turned  on  the  sinner,  or  the 
winner,  and  he  stands  silent,  motionless.  Motionless, 
save  that  his  whole  form  slightly  vibrates  from  the 
throbbing  of  his  heart, — the  throbbing  of  that  rebellious 
heart  that,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  cannot  command  into 
order.  He  knows  that  the  part  of  a  dignified  man  at 
this  moment  is  to  seem  unmoved,  unconcerned.  He 
knows  that  he  ought  to  speak  and  to  move,  but  he 
cannot.  To  keep  his  position,  to  keep  that  perfect 
hand  where  it  is  shading  his  eyes,  is  all  essential  now, 
for  he  can  no  more  repress  his  tears  than  he  can  still 
his  throbbing  heart.  And  because  he  dare  not  move, 
lest  those  hard  people  standing  by  should  behold  his 
weakness,  so  the  hot  tears,  one  by  one,  fall  on  the 
marble  hearth  below. 

Presently,  very  soon, — does  he  hear  aright  ?  yes, 
surely  he  does, — he  hears  Harvey  Weston  ask  of  the 
lawyer  whether  he  is  certain  that  this  is  the  last 
will  Mrs.  Stapleton  made.      Was  it  a  mistake  ? 

"None,  sir;  no  mistake,"  answers  Mr.  Prothero. 
"At  Mrs.  Stapleton's  urgent  request,  and  at  her 
expense,  I  went  over  to  France.  The  will  was  made 
while  she  was  at  Nice." 

"  And  are   you  certain/'   pursued  Harvey   Weston, 
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"that  our  aunt  at  this  time  retained  perfectly  her 
senses  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  make  oath  that  no  woman 
could  have  known  better  what  she  was  about  than 
Mrs.  Stapleton  at  the  time  she  executed  this  her  last 
will,  sir.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  testing 
the  deceased  lady's  feelings.  She  invariably  felt  the 
strongest  preference  for  her  eldest  nephew." 

"  I  am  not  myself  so  well  convinced  that  such  was 
the  fact,"  retorted  Harvey  Weston,  haughtily  and 
testily.  "  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,  sir. 
Once,  nay,  for  years,  we  all  know  the  infatuation  of 
our  aunt.    But  that  infatuation  was  a  thing  of  the  past." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  Prothero,  "  with  all  submission 
I  must  beg  to  adhere  to  my  own  opinion.  Nay,  to 
afford  you  more  satisfactory  evidence,  T  take  leave  to 
add,  that  so  entirely  uninfluenced  was  Mrs.  Stapleton 
by  any  application  from,  or  by  any  flattery  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  George  Graham,  that  in  an  interview  which  I 
had  with  her  here,  after  her  first  attack  of  illness,  she 
told  me  she  knew  not  where  her  eldest  nephew  was, 
and  had  no  means  of  obtaining  his  address.  At  the 
deceased  lady's  request  I  undertook  to  forward  a  letter 
to  Mr.  George  Graham,  for  accident  had  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  retreat." 

George  could  endure  no  more.  He  glanced  at  the 
group  around  Mr.  Prothero.  He  saw  that  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one  was  directed  to  him  now,  and  was 
diverted  from  himself.  It  was  just  the  moment  that 
he  had  been  longing  for.  He  might  change  his  posi- 
tion,   nay,    he   might  escape    from   the    room   almost 
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unobserved,  and  seizing  the  opportunity,  hastily  he 
strides  past  the  disputants,  leaving  them  to  do  battle 
as  they  list. 

Nor  do  we  ourselves  tarry  longer  than  Graham  \\ 
the  pretty,  happy-looking  dining-room  of  Wodebourne 
Grange.  Presently,  for  a  few  fleeting  minutes,  we 
shall  take  leave  to  accompany  Harvey  Weston  and  his 
brothers-in-law,  Davie  and  Hector,  in  their  homeward 
progress.  We  will  suppose  the  dispute  in  the  dining- 
room  ended.  We  will  suppose  that  the  three  dis- 
appointed relatives  have  departed,  and  we  will  listen 
for  a  while  to  their  discourse  as  they  journey  back 
from  the  scene  of  their  disappointment.  We  see  the 
thin  wizen-faced  man  of  wealth.  We  see  the  two  long- 
legged,  well-made,  angry  Grahams.  We  see  the  three 
men  shut  up  together  in  Harvey  Weston's  small,  light- 
built  travelling  carriage.  One  pair  of  post-horses  had 
sufficed,  but  our  banker  travels  with  four.  He  thinks 
it  conducive  to  his  reputation  to  make  a  show. 

"  Why  she  was  called  the  auld  aunt  so  many  years 
ago  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  "  for 
I  saw  by  the  Times  that  even  at  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  very  little  past  sixty." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  know?"  cries  Hector,  laughing. 
"  Why,  it  was  a  kind  of  burlesque  name  bestowed  upon 
her  by  her  family.  She  was,  as  you  must  have  heard, 
though  you  may  have  forgotten  it,  she  was  the  only 
child  of  our  grandfather  by  his  second  marriage ;  and 
when  she  took  to  patronising  and  looking  after  George, 
it  was  thought  so  absurd,  they  christened  her  the  auld 
aunt." 
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"Ha!"  cries  Mr.  Weston  uneasily,  "I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  such  an  assimilation  of  ages." 

"  Nor,"  continued  the  godless  cavalry-man,  "  that 
she  was  accused  of  being  in  love  with  her  darling." 

"  I  have  heard  it  whispered,"  interrupted  the  graver 
Davie,  "that  our  aunt  had  indeed  so  extravagant  a 
tenderness  for  George,  that  when  he  broke  loose  and 
ran  off  with  Miss  Vane  that  was,  her  jealousy,  her 
despair  was  that  of  a  love-sick  woman." 

"I  must  seriously  beg  of  you  two  Indians,"  here 
interposed  their  moral  and  high-principled  brother-in- 
law,  "  I  must  seriously  beg  of  you  two  Indians  to 
suppress  such  an  insinuation.  To  me  and  to  my 
family  such  scandalous  imputations  are  of  the  gravest 
importance." 

"  1  suppose  the  carriage  hasn't  ears,"  cries  the 
cavalry- man,  laughing.  "Here  at  least  one  may 
speak." 

"  Well,  but  the  safer  plan  is  to  ignore  such  a  state- 
ment:    Put  it  clean  out  of  your  mind." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy,"  retorted  Hector,  "  to  put  such 
things  clean  out  of  one's  mind,  especially  after  all  that 
has-^assed  to-day.  No  one  can  prove  it.  But  for  my 
part,  I  am  satisfied.  Her  last  will  and  testament  gives 
evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any  man." 

"Were  you  still  in  India,  Hector,"  murmurs  forth 
impressively  his  brother-in-law,  "were  you  still  in 
India,  where,  it  seems  to  me,  from  all  I  hear,  people 
care  not  a  straw  for  morality  and  decency,  it  would 
matter  little  what  you  thought  and  said.  But  here, 
Hector,  here,  it  is  quite  another  thing.     The  reputation 
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of  the  family  demands  the  most  absolute  silence.  Your 
brother  George  henceforth  will  occupy  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  world.  He  is  indisputably  the  head  of 
your  family;  he  is  the  brother  of  my  wife,  the 
uncle  of  my  children.  We  must  not  suffer  truth, 
though  indeed  I  am  unconvinced  myself,  I  will  there- 
fore say  you,  my  good  fellow,  must  not  suffer  truth  to 
outrun  prudence." 

"You  must  have  winced  a  little,  sir,  when  George 
broke  loose  and  carried  off  the  old  banker's  wife,"  cried 
Hector,  eyeing  the  brother  banker  with  keen  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Winced !  God  knows  what  I  suffered.  To  have 
such  a  scandalous  affair  happen  in  my  young  wife's 
family  ;  paraded,  too,  as  it  was,  in  all  the  papers." 

"  I  dare  say,"  continued  the  persecuting  Hector, 
"  you  would  never  have  married  Lilias  if  you  could 
have  foreseen  what  was  coming.  You'd  have  been 
afraid  'twas  in  the  blood." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  replies  Mr.  Weston  solemnly, 
"  you  military  men  in  India  are  too  apt  to  make  light 
of  such  affairs.  You  can  scarcely  comprehend  how 
very  particular,  even  in  the  smallest  incidents  in  life, 
a  man  in  my  position  is  compelled  to  be." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  cries  Hector,  "  I  dare  say.  And  my  little 
sister  Lily,  who  used  to  gambol  about  like  a  wild  fawn 
over  moor  and  heather,  have  you  succeeded  in  taming 
her  ?  Have  you  quenched  all  the  life  and  the  fan  she 
used  to  show?"  continued  the  Indian,  gazing  as  he 
spoke  on  the  pragmatical  looks  of  the  rich  man  who 
had  bought  the  hand  of  the  pretty  Lilias. 
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"  Lilias  is  a  pattern  of  propriety  and  order,  a  little 
giddy,  perhaps,  a  little  thoughtless  in  the  first  few 
years  of  our  marriage.  But  I  assure  you  that  now 
she  quite  enters  into  my  feelings." 

"  My  poor  little  sister,"  was  all  that  Hector  spoke 
aloud,  but  in  his  soul  he  mused  of  her.  "  Never," 
thought  he,  "  never  had  you  won  her  but  for  our  father's 
death,  which  left  her  homeless  and  dependent.  God, 
I  'd  rather  be  shot  at  once  than  spin  out  my  life  with 
such  a  solemn,  self-  satisfied  old  prig  as  you." 


CHAPTEE   XLVI. 

Me.  Prothero  wanted  George  in  London.  He  could 
not  therefore  return  from  Wodebourne  Grange  to 
Dover  immediately  after  the  funeral,  as  he  intended 
to  do.  And  Charles  Daubigny  had  arranged  for  Mr. 
Holroyd  to  come  to  him  precisely  at  this  time.  It  was 
an  act  of  especial  politeness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Holroyd. 
He  very  seldom  granted  such  a  favour  to  any  of  his 
clients ;  but  he  had  such  very  fine  pickings  from 
managing  the  great  estate  of  the  ailing  and  inactive 
baronet,  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  gracious  to  him. 
Graham  had  wished  much  to  return  at  once.  He  knew 
that  a  censorious  world  might  remark  on  the  fact  (if 
such  fact  ever  came  to  its  knowledge)  of  Helene  being 
left  alone  with  her  fiancd.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however.  He  had  thought  of  asking  the  wife  of  the 
medical  man  at  Dover  who  had  attended  Mrs.  Staple- 
ton  in  her  illness  to  look  after  his  daughter  during  his 
absence ;  but  this  lady  had  been  governess  to  Helene 
Yane,  and  on  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he 
felt  that  it  involved  so  much  that  was  painful  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  make  the  effort.  So  our  little 
Gipsy  was  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Bird  and  her  betrothed. 
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The  morning  has  arrived  when  Mr.  Holroyd  is 
expected.  Sir  Charles,  by  turns  anxious  and  absent, 
awaits  his  appearance ;  but  Mr.  Holroyd,  always  over- 
whelmed with  legal  business,  is  prevented  from  coming- 
early  in  the  day.  He  arrives  only  two  hours  before 
the  usual  dinner-time.  Helene  does  not  wish  to  dine 
with  the  two  gentlemen  on  this  occasion.  She  says 
she  is  sure  she  shall  be  in  their  way,  and  Sir  Charles 
does  not  press  it.  Kissing  the  girl  so  gently,  just  as  a 
Saint  might  do,  so  gently  that  it  did  not  disturb  her, 
he  says  that  as  it  is  purely  a  visit  of  business,  and  as 
time  is  so  precious,  he  will  not  ask  for  so  sweet  a 
distraction.  Despite  of  Pug's  company  and  an  occa- 
sional word  with  Oiseau,  Helene  feels  herself  somewhat 
dreary.  Her  thoughts  fly  back  to  the  past,  and  wander 
forward  to  the  future.  Whichever  way  they  travel 
there  is  a  mingling  of  the  asp  of  forbidden  love  in 
them.  The  venomous  creature  seems  to  have  awakened 
from  its  slumbers.  Yes,  this  lonely  evening  it  creeps, 
it  glides  about.  Yes,  Tresham's  voice  again  is  heard, 
Tresham's  form  again  invades. 

It  is  now  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Holroyd  and  Sir  Charles  are  intently  engaged  in  the 
front  drawing-room  up-stairs.  Helene  is  sitting  in 
mournful  reverie.  She  hears  a  gentle  knock  at  her 
door,  and  opening  it,  finds  Monsieur  St.  Amour.  He 
tells  her  that  la  femme  aux  bains  wishes  to  speak  to 
her.  She  waits  in  a  small  disused  parlour  behind  the 
dining-room,  whither  he  has  conducted  her. 

"What  can  she  want  with  me?"  cries  Helene.  "I 
never  spoke  to  her  in  my  life." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  She  has  some  lace,  Mademoiselle,  de  dentelles 
Franchises,  which  she  wishes  to  dispose  of." 

Helene  was  always  aroused  and  interested  by  the 
mention  of  lace.  She  had  a  great  taste  for  lace.  She 
is  dreamy  and  sad,  and  wants  something  to  amuse  her, 
so,  following  Monsieur,  she  descends  and  finds  the 
nymph  of  the  ocean  awaiting  her  in  the  small  back 
parlour.  It  is  a  dim  room  always,  and  is  so  dark  now 
that  Monsieur  has  to  bring  a  lamp  ;  and  having  placed 
that  upon  the  table,  he  retires,  leaving  the  girl  and  the 
mermaiden  alone  together. 

"You  have  some  French  lace  to  dispose  of?"  in- 
quires Helene. 

"  Not  me,  Madam,"  answers  the  woman,  curtsying, 
"  a  person  who  waits  outside.  May  I  bid  the  person 
enter?" 

Helene  assenting,  the  mermaiden,  by  a  door  at  the 
far  end  of  the  room,  a  door  leading  to  the  servants' 
offices,  disappears,  and  almost  instantly  a  man  muffled 
up  in  a  cloak,  wearing  a  cap  drawn  much  over  his 
eyes,  enters.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  box  containing 
some  very  beautiful  and  costly  specimens  of  foreign 
lace.  The  girl  advances  towards  the  box,  and  stooping 
down,  begins  to  handle,  to  examine,  to  rejoice  over  the 
offered  treasure,  when  suddenly  the  box  falls  from  the 
man's  hand,  and  clasping  or  grasping  hers,  he,  in  a 
voice  that  sends  a  thrill  of  anguish  through  her  heart, 
utters  her  name. 

"  How  came  you  here  ?"  cries  Helene,  "  and  thus 
disguised.  I  will  not  stay ;  let  go  my  hand  this 
instant." 
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"  Not  yet,  not  yet ;  not  till  you  have  heard  me," 
murmured  Tresham  Daubigny,  grasping  the  girl's  wrist 
with  a  still  firmer  grasp.  "  It  is  in  vain  to  struggle ; 
you  cannot  escape  ;  hear  me.  I  am  told  that  you  are 
about  to  be  married,  to  be  married  to  my  uncle.  You 
are  about  to  deal  me  the  heaviest  blow  you  can  inflict. 
You  are  about  by  this  act  to  hurl  me  from  a  position 
that  has  been  for  years  secure." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  asks  Helene  in  her  sim- 
plicity. "How  can  my  marriage  make  any  possible 
difference  ?  I  have  always  striven  to  hide  from  Sir 
Charles  your  infatuation.    De  quoi  vous  plaignez  vous  ? " 

"Ha!"  cries  he  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "and  is  my 
uncle's  then  a  purely  Platonic  affection  ?  Does  he 
never  mean  to  consummate  his  marriage  ?" 

"  Let  me  go,"  again  breaks  from  the  shocked  and 
outraged  girl,  as  she  shrinks  from  the  fierce  wild  gaze 
fixed  upon  her.     "  Cessez  a  tenir  ce  langage." 

"  Will  you  dare  to  tell  me,"  continued  he,  "  that  you 
do  not  know  what  marriage  means  ?  Have  you  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  read  the  marriage  service  ?  If  not, 
let  me  enlighten  you.  A  prayer  is  offered  up  for  the 
blessing  of  children.  My  uncle  calls  himself  a  religious 
man.     Will  he  bid  the  priest  omit  that  prayer  ?" 

The  girl,  with  the  hand  that  was  free,  had  covered 
her  blushing  face.  Tresham  snatches  this  hand  away. 
He  has  both  her  hands  now  in  his,  the  same  wild  gaze 
fixed  upon  her.  "  Yes,"  he  says,  "  I  must  submit,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  my  uncle's  pleasure.  He  will  marry 
you,  and  I  must  bear  it.  But,  Helene,  think  you,  can 
I  lose  what  seemed  but  now  to  be  my  birthright  ?     Can 
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I  cast  every  hope  aside,  and  look  for  nothing  in  return 
from  you,  from  one  who  so  mars  my  fortunes,  from  one 
who  has  crossed  my  path  to  make  life  but  a  hell  to  me  ? 
No,  no,  it  is  too  much  to  expect.  But  marry  him. 
Ay,  give  him  all  that  virgin  loveliness  that  man  so 
prizes.  Yes,  give  that  old  wrinkled  man  his  due. 
But,  Helene,  when  he  has  robbed  me,  when  he  has 
tasted  of  that  cup  of  bliss,  and  has  no  power  to  drain 
it,  suffer,  oh  suffer  that  sometimes,  in  secrecy,  in  dark- 
ness, the  nephew  he  has  robbed  and  cheated  and  cursed, 
may  yet  for  a  moment,  an  instant,  share  his  sweeter 
portion.  Do  you  hear  me,  Helene  ?  One  fond  embrace, 
one  long  impassioned  kiss,  not  often — no,  I  dare  not 
ask  it  of  you — but  sometimes  ;  then,  then  if  a  little  life 
should  intervene  'twixt  me  and  what  so  lately  seemed 
as  mine,  I  will  not  murmur." 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  cries  the  girl  in  horror.  "  Veux  tu 
que  je  me  prete  a  une  telle  perfidie,  mon  ame  revolte. 

II  faut  plutot  mourir  que  de  faire  une  telle  lacheteV' 

"  Better  to  die,  Helene,  better  to  die,"  cried  Tresham 
wildly.  "  Ay,  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  that,  but 
death  will  not  be  so  merciful  as  to  come  unsought. 

0  that  death  would  clasp  us  in  his  cold  embrace  ! 
Are  you  ready,  Helene,  are  you  willing  that  together 
we  seek  death  ?" 

"  Talk  not  of  our  seeking  death  together,"  cries  the 
girL  "  I  am  divided  from  you  not  only  by  your  own 
marriage,  but  by  a  promise  I  hold  myself  most  sacred. 

1  am  his  ;  I  do  not  seek  to  deny  it." 

"  Be  it  so,"  cries  he.  "  You  marry.  I  resign  you  to 
his  pleasure ;  but  hear  me,"  and  though  still  grasping 
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the  girl's  hands,  young  Daubigny,  as  he  pleads,  sinks 
on  his  knees  before  her,  "  hear  me.  I  plead  but  for  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's  table,  the  rose- 
leaves  the  wind  scatters  from  his  bower  of  bliss. 
Helene,  I  must  have  something,  some  token  of  a  passion 
that  even  at  this  moment  you  betray.  I  can  read  it 
in  your  heaving  bosom,  your  downcast  eyes,  your 
blushing  cheek.  Promise  me  something,  promise  to  see 
me  sometimes.  I  have  the  means  of  arranging  such  an 
occasional  meeting  without  risk ;  and  will  he  ever 
miss  that,  that  little  of  the  too  abundant  joy  you  will 
bestow  upon  him  ?" 

"  Plead  not,  'tis  vain,"  cries  the  girl  in  accents  broken 
by  anguish.  "  I  will  give  nothing  that  a  woman  of 
character  should  not  give.  Le  chagrin  011  je  suis  me 
tue." 

"  Then  am  I  lost,  condemned.  You  hurl  me  to 
perdition,"  exclaims  the  infatuated  Daubigny. 

In  trembling,  in  pity,  in  compassion,  the  girl  gazed 
on  the  deathly  pale,  the  wretched  countenance  before 
her.  But  even  as  her  eyes  were  raised  to  contemplate, 
even  as  her  heart  was  thus  torn  and  her  mind  dis- 
tracted, came  a  sound  to  startle  the  despairing  lover 
and  to  restore  the  girl  to  reason.  Yes,  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  carriage  stopping,  a  sound  of  a  loud  ring  at 
the  door  of  the  house. 

"  Hark !"  cries  she  in  still  greater  terror,  "  it  must 
be  papa." 

Scarce  had  she  spoken,  scarce  was  there  a  breathless 
minute,  when  St.  Amour,  entering  the  room,  exclaims 
as  he  approaches  the  sinner,  "  'Tis  no  moment  to  be 
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here.  Descendez,  Monsieur,  allez !  Mademoiselle, 
your  papa." 

Young  Daubigny  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
Monsieur's  timely  admonition.  He  disappeared  by  the 
same  door  that  he  had  entered  the  room. 

On  his  departure  the  girl,  overpowered  by  agitation 
and  trembling  with  a  variety  of  fears,  sank  down  on  to 
the  floor.  One  hand  was  upraised  and  pressed  to  her 
forehead,  the  other  spread  out  on  the  ground.  She 
really  seemed  quite  bewildered.  But  the  valet,  who  had 
not  followed  Daubigny,  but  was  keeping  a  watch  over 
her,  in  apprehension  now  drew  near.  Bending  close 
over  her,  he  murmured,  "  Mademoiselle  must  not  have 
fear.  'Tis  no-ting.  Monsieur  Tresham  a  trop  bu.  He 
drink  hard." 

"  Oh,"  answered  the  hapless  creature  over  whom  he 
bent,  "  oh,  if  I  could  only  get  to  my  room  !  Where  do 
you  think  papa  is  ?  What  if  he  should  see  me  here  in 
this  state  !" 

St.  Amour  now  quitted  the  room  to  reconnoitre.  He 
presently  returned,  assuring  Helene  that  if  she  could 
only  manage  to  move  at  once,  all  would  be  well. 
Monsieur  Graham  had  gone  to  his  bedroom  in  the  next- 
door  house,  he  believed  to  dress,  as  he  had  met  Mrs. 
Bird  taking  warm  water  there. 

Hereupon  our  little  Gipsy,  pale  as  a  brunette  can  be, 
and  sadly  bewildered  in  mind,  arises  from  the  floor. 
But  now  another  dread  overcomes  her.  To  get  to  her 
bedroom  she  must  pass  the  drawing-room  door,  and  Sir 
Charles  and  Mr.  Holroyd  were  in  the  drawing-room. 
If  the  door  were  open,  if  they  were  likely  to  surprise 
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her,  she  should  not  dare  to  venture.  Monsieur  now 
made  another  pilgrimage,  and  reassured  her  by  stating 
that  the  door  was  not  only  shut,  but  that  he  listened, 
and  heard  his  master  and  the  lawyer  deep  in  discourse. 

Terror  lent  strength  for  the  minute,  and  Helene 
managed  to  gain  the  landing  where  her  room  was ;  but 
here  with  her  hand  pressed  to  her  head  she  sank  down. 
The  valet  had  followed.  For  special  reasons  of  his 
own,  he  was  much  concerned  in  keeping  Tresham's 
visit  a  secret.  Seeing  the  girl  sink  down  on  the  upper- 
most stair,  he  imagined  she  was  going  to  faint.  This 
would  be  a  very  awkward  affair. 

But  Monsieur  had  always  his  wits  about  him. 
Knowing  that  Mrs.  Bird  kept  various  restoratives 
and  medicines  in  her  room,  which  was  hard  by,  and 
having  seen  her  so  lately  down -stairs,  unceremoniously 
he  dives  into  the  old  dame's  apartment,  returns  in  a 
minute  with  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  in  one  hand,  a  bottle 
of  spirits  of  lavender  in  the  other.  Feeling  in  his  coat 
pocket  for  the  lump  of  white  sugar  which  was  sure  to 
be  there,  he  abstracts  one  thence,  drops  some  of  the 
esprit  de  lavandre  upon  it,  and  asking  pardon  for  the 
unseemly  manner  in  which  the  offering  is  made,  yet 
beseeches  the  girl  to  take  it.  Kneeling  down  beside 
her  he  says,  "  Esprit  de  lavandre,  Mademoiselle.  Prenez 
le  sucre,  je  conjure.  C'est  bon  pour  le  battement  du 
coeur."  Helene  raises  a  hand  and  takes  the  sugar. 
He  bids  her  swallow  it  without  delay.  In  simple  faith 
she  obeys.  He  holds  the  bottle  of  hartshorn,  he  begs 
that  she  will  let  him  put  some  on  to  her  hands,  on  the 
palms  of  her  hands.     He  has  his  way,  and  by  degrees 
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our  poor  little  Gipsy  recovers.  She  can  presently  rise 
up  and  walk  to  her  room  ;  she  regains  her  courage. 
Once  more  she  is  able  to  hide  her  aching  heart ;  she  is 
able  to  shield  the  sinner.  That  visit  of  Tresham's 
remains  a  secret  from  Sir  Charles  and  her  father. 


CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

There  must  now  inevitably  arise  in  our  master's  mind 
a  contest  betwixt  passion  and  propriety.  Passion  bade 
him  seek  to  have  the  treasure  his  soul  so  coveted 
bestowed  upon  him  at  once ;  propriety  bade  him  wait 
a  seemly  time.  In  so  sensitive,  so  delicately  constituted 
a  nature  as  that  of  Charles  Daubigny,  propriety  was 
sure  to  prevail.  And  indeed  so  completely  did  our 
master  rein  in  desire,  that  he  suffered  a  whole  month 
to  pass  from  the  date  of  Mrs.  Stapleton's  death  before 
he  once  mentioned  the  subject  of  his  marriage  to 
Graham.  Now,  however,  deeming  that  propriety  had 
been  sufficiently  regarded,  he  determines  on  urging  his 
claim. 

The  former  rivals  were  sometimes  unavoidably  left 
sitting  alone  together  after  dinner.  It  happens  to  be 
the  case  this  evening.  Sir  Charles  determines  to  seize 
the  opportunity.  He  determines  to  ask.  "  He  hopes 
now  there  need  be  no  further  delay." 

With  eyebrows  unduly  elevated,  with  eyes  that  told 
of  surprise,  Graham  turns  towards  his  companion.  "  My 
good  fellow,"  he  exclaims,.  "  why  such  haste  ?  In 
another  six  months,  perhaps." 

"  Are  you  mocking  me,  George  ?"  asks  our  Saint. 
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"  A  man  at  my  time  of  life  hasn't  an  hour  to  throw 
away." 

"Mocking  you!"  cries  Graham,  laughing;  "no,  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  though  indeed  your  last 
words  do  sound  a  little  ominous.  But  I  really  think 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy.  I  see  a  most  satis- 
factory change.  You  have  lately  made  rapid  strides 
towards  convalescence.  In  six  months  perhaps  you  may 
have  shaken  off  the  invalid  altogether.  How  much 
better  to  marry  when  you  are  well  ! " 

"  To  wait  six  months  on  such  a  supposition  is  al- 
together out  of  the  question.  What  six  months  may 
bring,  God  only  knows.  The  present  time  is  the  only 
time  we  may  certainly  count  oh.  Remember,  too, 
George,  you  as  good  as  gave  me  your  word.  You  pre- 
cisely sketched  out  your  plan.  You  said  when  such 
and  such  things  had  happened  you  would  consent ;  that 
then  the  days  of  my  probation  should  expire."  There 
was  a  life,  a  vigour,  a  determination  in  our  master's 
manner  that  somewhat  startled  Graham.  "  Can  you 
deny  this  ?"  continued  Sir  Charles.  "You  say  that  I 
have  improved  in  health.  My  improvement  has  been 
mainly  due  to  hope.  Hope  has  upheld  me  ;  I  have  been 
living  on  hope.  You  really  could  not  be  so  inhumanly 
selfish  as  to  seek  to  dash  the  cup  of  happiness  from  my 
lips.  Remember  it  is  the  first,  the  only  time  in  my  life 
I  have  ever  looked  to  taste  of  happiness.  Six  months 
longer  !    No,  I  could  not  support  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  somewhat  excited,"  cries 
Graham  with  a  cruel  sneer.  "  Come,  let  us  go  up-stairs 
and  hear  what  the  gal  says  herself." 
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Silently  they  went  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room 
together.  Helene  lay  half-reclining  on  the  sofa.  She 
wore  a  low  evening  dress.  Pug  was  asleep,  perched  on 
a  cushion  which  supported  his  mistress.  One  black 
paw  was  on  the  girl's  creamy,  sunny- coloured  shoulder, 
his  jetty  nose  reposing  on  this  outstretched  paw.  A 
novel,  a  new  French  novel  was  on  the  sofa  too.  Helene 
had  been  reading  it. 

"  There,"  cries  Graham,  as  the  two  men  entered  the 
room,  "  there,"  cries  he,  pointing  to  his  daughter, 
"  there 's  a  wife  suitable  to  a  man  of  your  years  ; 
dignity,  propriety,  common  sense  expressed  in  her  very 
attitude,  her  occupation.  Heaven  help  you,  Charles  ! 
I  say." 

With  a  blush  on  her  cheek  the  girl  rose  up. 

"  Charles,"  continued  her  father,  "  Charles  wants  to 
marry  you  to-morrow.  My  advice  is  that  he  waits  till 
you  have  gained  a  little  more  womanhood,  he  a  further 
stock  of  health." 

The  girl,  gazing  on  the  countenances  of  the  two  men, 
could  see  that  the  heart  of  either  was  disturbed.  She 
began  to  feel  disturbed  herself.  "What  is  it?"  she 
said,  approaching  her  fianc4y  and  gazing  wistfully, 
inquiringly,  into  his  fine  expressive  eyes. 

Charles  Daubigny  was  too  passionately  in  love  to 
forbear.  "  Your  father  says  to-morrow,"  he  whispers, 
"  but  I  so  covet  Pug's  privileges,  I  so  envy  his  hap- 
piness, I  would  our  marriage  were  this  moment." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  absurd  ?"  murmurs  Helene, 
moving  away.  "  Tell  me  what  you  both  really  are 
about." 
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"  I  brought  him  up  here  that  you  yourself  might 
decide  the  question,"  cries  Graham,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders.  "  I  seem  to  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
When,  Helene,  do  you  wish  to  leave  me  ?  When  do 
you  desire  to  become  the  great  Lady  Daubigny?" 

The  girl  now  turned  towards  her  father.  Casting 
her  fond  arms  round  his  great  chest,  and  pressing  her 
face  against  his  bosom,  she  murmured,  "  Never." 

George  hereupon  kissed  his  daughter  in  triumph. 
"  She  is  in  no  hurry,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  she  '11  bide  her 
father's  bidding." 

"  Tell  me  at  once,"  retorted  Sir  Charles,  "  tell  me 
rather  that  you  both  wish  the  affair  ended.  Ask  your 
daughter  that ;  she  will  probably  say  yes."  Our  poor 
master  could  not  attempt  to  be  calm.  He  sank  down 
on  to  the  sofa  whence  Helene  had  so  lately  risen.  A 
sofa-table  stood  before  it;  he  leant  his  arms  upon 
that  table,  with  his  trembling  hands  he  shaded  his 
agitated  countenance. 

"  I  think  I  am  somewhat  de  trop^  cries  George,  "  I  '11 
leave  you  young  people  to  settle  the  affair  between 
you,"  and  with  a  laugh,  and  whistling  Pug  to  follow 
him,  he  flew  down  the  stairs,  and  was  soon  strolling  on 
the  beach. 

Graham  gone,  Helene  turned  her  attention  to  her 
offended  fianct.  She  came  and  bent  over  him.  She 
tried  to  move  the  hand  that  shadowed  his  face,  but  the 
hand  was  stubborn  and  defied  her  strength. 

"  How  shall  I  convince  you  that  I  meant  nothing  ?" 
cried  she,  falsifying  her  own  heart. 

"You  cannot,  you  never  can,"  murmurs  our  master. 
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"  Helene,  tliere  is  an  indifference,  a  coldness  in  your 
manner  that  tells  more  than  words." 

"  Tell  me,  did  you  ask  papa  to  settle  when  the  mar- 
riage should  be?"  she  inquired,  and  her  voice  was 
scarcely  steady. 

"  I  did ;  and  how  has  my  question,  my  request  been 
met  ?  Oh,  I  could  almost  ask  that  you  sign  my  death- 
warrant  at  once.  Break  with  me  ;  bid  me  go.  There 
is  a  slow  torture  in  this  doubt,  in  this  cruel  uncer- 
tainty." 

"  You  want  to  be  married,"  repeated  the  girl  as  one 
in  a  dream.  "  You  believe  if  we  were  once  married, 
you  would  be  at  rest." 

"  Why  do  you  ask  this  ?  You  know  how  intensely 
I  desire  it,"  cries  the  master.    . 

"  Tell  me  then,"  continued  Helene,  trying  to  speak 
cheerfully,  but  with  a  heaviness  on  her  heart,  "  tell 
me,  if  I  name  a  time  will  you  be  satisfied  ?'" 

"That  depends,"  murmurs  the  infatuated  lover,  "on 
the  date,  of  course.  Following  your  father's  counsel, 
you  would  put  it  so  far  off  it  would  be  a  thing  in  the 
clouds." 

"  Tell  me,  may  I  have  two  months  ?" 

"No,"  cried  Charles  Daubigny  impetuously;  "one 
month  is  an  age." 

The  girl  knelt  at  her  Saint's  feet  and  bade  him 
name  his  own  time. 

He  relents  in  his  anger,  but  is  immovable  as  to  time 
— one  month. 


CHAPTEE   XLVIII. 

We  need  not  linger  longer  over  our  master's  days  of 
courtship.  We  will  bring  our  reader  straight  to  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  of  his  marriage.  Loath 
enough  had  Charles  Daubigny  felt  to  be  separated  from 
Helene  ;  but  urgent  business  called  him  to  his  lawyer's, 
and,  with  a  misgiving  mind,  he  had  suffered  the  girl 
to  proceed  to  Wodebourne  accompanied  by  her  father. 
His  soul  was  full  of  apprehension ;  he  mistrusted 
Graham,  and  his  suspicions  were  not  unfounded,  as 
presently  we  shall  see. 

The  father  and  daughter  have  had  as  little  time 
allowed  them  to  be  alone  together  by  the  sensitive,  the 
jealous  lover  as  possible.  They  had  only  arrived  at 
the  late  Mrs.  Stapleton's  country-house  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday — the  wedding  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  The  scene  we  are  about  to 
depi'ct  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  last 
evening,  as  Graham  petulantly  observed,  that  he  might 
still  presume  to  call  the  girl  his  own. 

They  are  sauntering  together  in  the  garden,  and  how 
can  we  bring  before  our  reader's  mind  the  old-fashioned 
garden  of  the  Grange  ?  How  can  we  paint  its  primitive 
glory?     It  was   the   time   of  roses,  of   old-fashioned 
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cabbage  and  moss  roses ;  it  was  the  time  when  honey- 
suckles droop  beneath  their  freight  of  golden  bloom ; 
it  was  the  time  when  lilies  rear  their  virgin  heads  ;  it 
was  the  time  of  bine-flag  flowers,  yellow  iris,  Canterbury 
bells,  snow-white  pinks,  carnations  ruby-red.  Oh, 
what  crowds  of  these  dear  old  flowers  there  were,  and 
Helen e  and  her  father  sauntered  sadly,  slowly,  dreamily, 
a-down  a  path  hedged  in,  as  it  were,  by  these  now 
slighted  but  sweet-scented  flowers. 

As  thus  they  wander  on,  he  has  an  arm  around  the 
girl,  and  suddenly  he  pauses  on  his  way,  and  with 
strange  effort  speaks.  "  Helene,"  he  says,  "  tell  me,  ere 
it  be  too  late,  tell  me,  are  you  happy  ?  is  your  heart, 
your  mind  at  rest  ?  I  have  fancied — it  may  be  fancy, 
— but  I  have  thought  once  or  twice  you  seemed  to  grow 
pale,  to  look  disturbed  when  to-morrow  has  been 
alluded  to.  Eemember,  my  dear  girl,  if  you  do  feel 
any  regret,  if  you  would  withdraw,  it  is  not  even  now 
too  late." 

The  girl's  heart,  her  mind  was  not  at  rest.  As  the 
hours  sped  on,  she  sometimes  shuddered  at  the  idea  of 
her  approaching  marriage, — not  because  there  was  a 
lack  of  love  in  her  heart  for  Charles  Daubigny,  but 
because  it  was  not  love  of  a  sort  compatible  with  mar- 
riage. It  seemed  to  oppress  her,  it  seemed  to  outrage, 
to  wound  her  delicacy  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  could 
only  regard  in  the  light  of  a  guardian,  a  parent.  Yet 
so  much  she  loved  him,  so  certain  she  felt  that  to  with- 
draw from,  to  break  her  engagement  would  be  indeed 
like  signing  his  death-warrant,  that  even  to  her  father 
she  would  not  reveal  her  secret.     She  tried,  she  strove 
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to  answer  calmly,  but  the  memory  of  the  past,  of  her 
early  passion  for  Tresham,  of  her  father's  total  ignorance 
of  it,  the  consciousness  that  she  had  had  to  deceive 
him,  the  consciousness  that  she  must  do  so  now,  op- 
pressed her  to  such  a  degree,  no  words  could  she  speak. 

"You  are  silent,"  he  said,  and  hope  dawned  upon 
him.  Oh,  could  he  but  keep  the  girl,  could  he  but 
now,  late  as  it  was.  throw  Charles  Daubigny  over  ! 
He  looked  eagerly  down  upon  her  ;  he  tried  to  examine 
her  face,  the  expression  it  wore ;  he  longed  to  see,  to 
hear  a  confirmation  of  his  new-born  hope.  But  Helene, 
covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  took  to  weep- 
ing in  silence.  "  These  tears,"  he  continued,  "  speak 
even  more  than  words.  Helene,  dearest  child,  say, 
only  say  that  you  will  remain  with  me  here,  that 
nothing  shall  part  us." 

"  Papa,"  cried  the  girl,  "  I  cannot.  I  will  not  be  so 
cruel.  He  is  all  that  is  noble  and  good.  Whatever  it 
costs  me,  to-morrow  I  will,  I  must — "  She  could  not 
finish  the  sentence. 

Graham  pressed  his  daughter  passionately  to  his 
heart;  we  are  not  sure  that  tears  of  rage,  tears  of  disap- 
pointment did  not  start  to  dim  his  deep  blue  eyes. 
With  a  voice  that  trembled  from  excess  of  feeling  he 
exclaimed,  "  Helene,  you  are  too  innocent,  too  inexperi- 
enced to  know  what  you  are  about.  Is  it  for  me  to  tear 
the  veil  from  your  eyes  ?  Yes,  if  by  so  doing  I  may 
save  you,  snatch  you  from  misery.  I  will  even  outrage 
feeling.  I  will  for  the  occasion  lay  aside  reserve. 
Do  you  hear  me,  child  ?  When  to-morrow  the  parson 
shall  have  recited  those  words  that  shall  make  you  his, 
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his  wife,  that  withered  hand  will  have  license  to  wander 
whither  it  will.  Does  not  the  contemplation  make 
thee  shudder,  child  ?  Those  puckered,  bloodless  lips 
may  bestow  unquestioned  a  thousand  kisses  ;  that  sickly 
breath,  through  every  coming  night,  shall  steal  towards 
thee  like  a  noxious  vapour  from  which  there  's  no 
escape.  I  dare  not,  as  thy  father,  initiate  thee  further ; 
imagination  may  fill  up  the  hateful  rest.  And  wilt 
thou,  Helene,  sacrifice  thyself  to  this  old  man's  unnatural 
passion  ?  Shall  thy  virgin  loveliness  be  given  to  him  ? 
Shall  it  be  subject  to  such  a  desecration  ?" 

"Papa,  papa!"  cries  the  girl,  endeavouring  to  free 
herself  from  her  father's  grasp,  "  in  mercy,  in  pity,  spare 
me !  There  is  no  need  of  this  cruelty.  Never,  never 
has  he  taken  the  slightest  liberty.  He  is  too  noble, 
too  refined,  ever  to  descend  to  such  familiarities.  He 
will  never  distress  me  in  any  way." 

"  Child,"  continued  Graham,  "  are  you  ignorant  that 
marriage  privileges  a  man  to  take  what  liberty  he  lists? 
that  a  wife  is  bound  to  submit  to  caresses,  however 
odious  they  may  be  to  her  ?" 

"  He  loves  me,"  cries  Helene,  scarce  able  to  speak 
for  agitation ;  "  he  loves  me  with  a  love  as  holy  as 
your  own.  I  love  him  the  same.  We  shall  continue 
as  we  are." 

Graham  laughed  a  laugh  of  scornful  mockery. 
"  Child,  child,"  he  said,  "  I  could  almost  take  upon 
myself  to  forbid  the  sacrifice  you  are  about  to  make 
under  such  complete  delusion.  His  love  like  thy 
father's !  0  God !  I  have  seen  him,  watched  him 
gazing  on  thee  with  eager  desire.     Yes,  I  have  seen 
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him  struggle  to  subdue  himself  into  apparent  calmness. 
That  he  has  been  considerate,  that  he  has  abstained 
from  manifestations  of  his  passion,  I  can  credit.  Charles 
Daubigny  is  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and  the 
most  shrinking  sensitiveness  has  characterised  him 
under  every  circumstance  of  his  life.  He  has  felt 
bound  to  respect  the  child  who  has  so  trusted  in  him  ; 
moreover,  he  would  be  conscious  that  I  should  disap- 
prove, should  resent  all  attempt  at  freedom.  But  the 
parson's  voice  will  dispel  all  such  reserve,  such  con- 
sideration. Helene,  Helene !  believe  me,  were  you  to 
fall  on  your  knees  and  pray  to  your  husband  to  spare 
you,  he  would  not.  He  would  be  a  fool  if  he  did.  Tell 
me  not  that  you  marry  the  man  in  utter  ignorance 
now." 

"  Papa,"  cries  the  girl  in  vehement  anguish,  "  I  know 
your  object.  You  want  to  scare  me  out  of  marrying 
him.  You  would  not  mind  if  he  lay  dead  at  your  feet; 
you  hate  him.  But  I  will  trust  in  him,  I  will  believe 
in  him,  I  will  not  break  his  heart ;  I  would  die 
sooner." 

"  My  feelings,"  retorted  Graham  angrily  and  bitterly, 
"  are  nothing.  What  have  I  to  make  me  care  to  live 
when  you  are  stolen  from  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa,  say  not  this  !  Your  brighter  destiny  is 
just  dawning  upon  you,  and  indeed,  indeed  I  will  divide 
my  time  as  my  heart  between  you  and  him."  As  the 
girl  spoke  these  last  words,  she  threw  her  arms  around 
her  father's  neck  and  kissed  him  with  a  kiss  of  pas- 
sionate affection,  then  breaking  from  him  sped  away. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

"  Why,  Miss  Helene,  only  to  think  that  you  should  be 
so  sound  asleep  !"  cries  Mrs.  Bird;  "never  as  I  know 
on  have  I  had  to  waken  you  before." 

The  girl  sat  up  in  bed ;  she  seemed  yet  hardly 
awake.  "Odear!"  she  murmurs ;  "what  is  it?  Am 
I  so  very  late  ?" 

"  Why,  sure  one  'ud  a  thought  you  'd  been  all  alive 
to  it,  instead  o'  sleepin'  here,"  cries  the  old  dame, 
laughing. 

"  I  know  now,"  answered  Helene  with  a  faint  smile ; 
"  but  when  you  touched  me  I  was  dreaming,  dreaming 
of  something  quite  different." 

"Well,  don't  hurry  yourself;  it's  well  you've  been 
a-restin'  so." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  rested  well  at  all,"  cries  Helene, 
sighing ;  "  almost  the  whole  night  I  lay  awake,  and 
that 's  how  it  is  I  was  so  sound  asleep  when  you  came." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Helene's  wedding- 
day.  The  old  dame  presently  withdrew,  as  she 
invariably  did,  while  the  girl  said  her  prayers  and  took 
her  bath.  It  was  not  often  that  Helene  rang  for  Mrs. 
Bird  to  return.  She  was  accustomed  to  manage  with- 
out  a  servant,  but  now  that  the  bridal  apparel  was  to 
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be  put  on,  she  did  not  think  she  could  manage. 
Her  little  hands  trembled ;  she  felt  nervous.  She 
dreaded  encountering  her  father.  She  could  form 
no  idea  of  what  humour  she  might,  on  descending,  find 
him  in. 

It  had  been  our  little  Gipsy's  own  desire  to  be  married 
in  a  plain  morning  dress  of  white  muslin.  She  thought 
herself,  that  as  scarcely  any  one  would  be  present  at 
the  marriage,  it  was  absurd  dressing  on  the  occasion  as 
brides  usually  are  dressed. 

But  Graham  would  not  hear  of  this.  She  must  be 
dressed  as  became  his  daughter,  as  became  the  future 
Lady  Daubigny.  So  now  the  poor  girl  has  to  array 
herself  as  though  for  a  fete,  when  her  heart,  her  soul  is 
dark  with  the  shadows  of  cypress  and  of  yew.  Yet 
of  so  changeful  a  nature  is  Helene,  so  variable  is  her 
mood,  and  her  spirits  are  naturally  so  good,  that  by 
the  time  she  has  completed  her  toilet,  and  stands 
gazing  into  the  great  mirror  before  her,  a  momentary 
thrill  of  satisfaction,  like  a  ray  of  bright  sun-light, 
pierces,  nay,  almost  dispels  the  gloom,  the  shadow  on 
her  heart ;  for  she  beholds  in  that  glass  a  reflection,  a 
picture  of  a  creature  so  every  way  fitted  to  bear  the 
romantic  name,  the  ancient  title  Sir  Charles  is  about 
to  bestow  upon  her.  A  blush  rises  to  her  cheeks  as 
she  thinks  it,  but  she  does  think  it  nevertheless,  that 
in  her  bridal  dress  she  looks  almost  beautiful.  So  she 
has  at  least  vanity  to  support  her,  and  this  to  Helene 
is  a  good  deal,  for  had  she  been  happy,  most  likely  she 
had  been  very  vain.  And  now  the  girl  descends  to 
meet  her  father  at  their  customary  private  breakfast. 
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They  are  indeed  quite  alone  together,  and  being  alone 
with  him  just  now  is  a  real  trial  to  her. 

They  had  sat  some  few  minutes  in  silence,  absolute 
silence.  She  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  tea.  Graham 
had  finished  his  breakfast  before  Helene  came  ;  but 
still  he  remains  at  the  table.  Suddenly,  sarcastically 
he  exclaims,  "  And  so  you  are  determined  to  throw 
yourself  into  this  old  man's  arms  ?" 

Silently,  with  quivering  lips,  the  girl  bows  her 
head. 

"  You  must  not  leave  me  without  a  sou  in  your 
pocket,"  continues  Graham,  strewing  the  breakfast 
cloth  with  the  contents  of  his  own.  "  There  is  a  fifty- 
pound  note,  there  is  the  same  in  gold." 

"  It  will  be  no  use,"  murmured  Helene  sadly.  "  I 
really  shall  not  want  it." 

"  I  suppose  some  sort  of  decency  is  to  be  observed," 
retorted  he  harshly.  "  Have  you  already  learned  to 
despise  my  pitiful  offering  ?  Would  -you  go  from  me 
like  a  beggar  Charles  Daubigny  had  picked  up  on  the 
highway  V 

"  Papa,  papa,  be  kind  to  me,  or — or — " 

"  Or  my  heart  will  fail  me,  eh  ?  was  that  what  your 
ladyship  intended  to  have  said  ?"  he  inquired  with  a 
laugh. 

"  No,  but  indeed  I  shall  be  so  bewildered,  so 
wretched,  I  shall  look  quite  unfit  to  be  seen." 

Now  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  entered  the 
room  George  turns  his  eyes  towards  the  girl  and 
examines  her.  He  is  so  struck  by  her  likeness  to  the 
hapless,  buried  Helene  Vane,  he  is  so  struck  by  the 
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beauty  in  the  child  that  had  so  captivated  him  in  the 
mother,  that  a  tide  of  recollection  returns,  rolls  back 
upon  his  soul.  He  bites  his  lip  ;  to  hide  his  agitation 
he  rises,  walks  towards  the  window.  He  presently 
flings  open  the  casement  and  sits  leaning  his  elbows  on 
the  old-fashioned  window-frame. 

A  clock  in  the  room  ere  long  strikes  ten,  for  Helene 
had  risen  late,  and  had  also  been  long  in  dressing. 
The  girl  knows  that  in  half-an-hour  Sir  Charles,  Mr. 
Prothero,  Mr.  Holroyd,  and  the  clergyman  about  to 
officiate  will  be  in  Wodebourne  Church. 

"  Papa,"  she  presumes  to  murmur,  "  do  you  know 
that  in  half-an-hour — "     She  pauses. 

Without  turning  towards  his  daughter  Graham 
merely  nods  his  head. 

"Shall  the  carriage  be  ordered?"  asks  our  poor  little 
Gipsy. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answers ;  "  it  is  too  soon." 

"  I  will  just  go  up-stairs  then  and  get  my  veil,  and 
carry  this,"  she  says,  gathering  up  the  money ;  and 
leaving  her  father  still  in  the  same  attitude,  still 
apparently  gazing  out  at  the  window,  Helene  returns 
to  her  room. 

The  money,  all  but  a  very  little,  was  stowed  away 
in  a  splendid  new  dressing-case,  the  gift  of  her  father, 
and  then  she  herself  arranges  her  veil.  She  waits 
some  minutes  longer,  but  hears  no  sound  of  the  carriage 
approaching  the  house.  She  descends  the  old  oaken 
staircase,  crosses  the  oak-floored  hall ;  she  re-enters 
the  breakfast-room.      Graham  is  not  there. 

What  a  relief  to  her  to  see  him  presently  return, 
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hat  in  hand,  his  white  kid  gloves  on.  A  still  greater 
comfort  to  hear  the  carriage,  for  Helene  had  begun  to 
fancy  that  perhaps  her  angry  parent  would,  at  the  last 
moment,  refuse  to  be  present  at  the  marriage. 


In  the  meantime,  half-an-hour  before  he  should  be 
there,  our  master  arrives  at  the  church.  He  has 
chosen  on  this  occasion  to  travel  quite  alone,  attended 
only  by  the  Frenchman.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
church  when  he  enters  ;  even  the  old  clerk  is  absent. 
He  approaches  the  altar  where  presently  he  hopes  to 
receive  that  inestimable  treasure,  that  all  that  he  lacks, 
that  all  that  his  soul  covets ;  yet  dark  clouds  will  roll 
over  him,  doubts  of  the  girl's  love,  dread  lest  her  father, 
even  at  this  the  eleventh  hour,  may  have  seduced  her 
from  her  allegiance. 

When  speaking  of  Charles  Daubigny  the  evening 
before,  Graham  had  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as 
repulsive  as  possible ;  he  had  spoken  of  his  puckered, 
bloodless  lips,  his  shrivelled  hands,  his  sickly  breath ; 
but  whenever  it  suited  Graham's  mood,  he  felt  himself 
quite  at  liberty  to  use  exaggerated  expressions.  When  in 
a  bad  humour  he  was  very  apt  to  tincture  the  truth  with 
the  acidity  or  the  bitterness  of  his  own  imagination. 

And  now,  in  contradiction  of  those  cruel  words,  our 
master  stands  by  the  communion  rails  looking  the 
most  refined,  the  most  delicate  of  middle-aged  men. 
Pale  he  is,  pale  almost  as  death,  for  the  doubts  that 
oppress  his  mind,  and  the  passion  that  thrills  through 
his  being,  blanch  his  cheek  ;  but  no  mental  suffering 
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can  diminish  the  regularity,  the  refinement  of  feature 
with  which  nature  has  gifted  him.  The  nose  thin, 
small,  yet  Eoman,  the  nostrils  arched  to  perfection,  the 
lips,  the  chin  well- shaped,  unsensual,  the  teeth  still 
good,  unharmed  by  sickness  and  by  time.  Pale  and 
jaded  his  countenance  may  be,  but  there  is  a  lustre,  a 
life  in  the  dark,  long-shaped  eyes  that  banishes  all 
thought  of  age. 

As  the  happy  but  exciting  moment  draws  nearer, 
Charles  Daubigny  becomes  a  prey  to  intenser  feeling, 
we  might  almost  say  to  intenser  suffering.  His  doubts, 
his  fears  begin  to  obscure,  to  eclipse  all  hope,  and 
Monsieur,  standing  at  a  very  respectful  distance,  con- 
templates his  master's  pale  countenance,  his  evident 
agitation,  with  a  touch  of  wicked  amusement,  murmur- 
ing or  musing  as  there  he  stands  that  possibly  "  le  jour 
des  noces  ou  les  heures  suivante  may  be  too  great  a 
trial  for  the  invalid's  slender  stock  of  health  and 
strength." 

But  now  suspense  should  soon  be  over.  It  is  half- 
past  ten,  and  Mr.  Prothero  and  Mr.  Holroyd  walk  up 
the  aisle,  and  scarcely  have  they  had  time  to  exchange 
greetings  with  Sir  Charles,  when  Helene,  leaning  on 
her  father's  arm  (for  he  had  condescended  to  offer  it), 
appears.  Graham  looks  disagreeable — he  looks  as 
haughty,  as  frigid,  as  distant  as  he  can — and  envy  and 
anger  are  indeed  struggling  in  his  bosom.  Ah,  yes  ! 
the  two  men  are  doomed  to  be  rivals,  even  to-day. 

The  clergyman  has  gone  to  the  vestry  to  array  him- 
self in  his  surplice,  and  Charles  Daubigny,  contrary  to 
all  etiquette,  as   we  suppose,  seizes  this  moment  of 
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delay  to  approach  our  little  Gipsy.  The  man  of 
feeling  in  desperation  lifts  the  girl's  veil.  He  lays  a 
cold  hand  on  her  wrist.  He  gazes  anxiously,  inquir- 
ingly, wistfully  upon  her.  Helene  raises  her  down- 
cast eyes ;  they  meet  his — his  that  tell  of  such  cruel 
fear,  such  intense  love.  Though  his  lips  ask  no  ques- 
tion, the  girl  fully  comprehends  his  misery,  and  in 
return  she  gives  him  a  sweet,  a  childlike,  a  reassuring 
smile. 

Now  break  from  our  master's  burdened  soul  two 
simple  words.  He  murmurs,  "  Thank  God,"  and  gently 
readjusting  the  veil  returns  to  his  place. 

But  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  vicar  of  Wodebourne,  is 
ready,  the  old  clerk  has  mounted  his  spectacles ;  the 
marriage-service  begins,  and  Graham,  with  scarce  con- 
cealed displeasure,  hears  recited  the  words  that  shall 
give  Charles  Daubigny  authority  to  claim  as  his  wife, 
to  carry  off,  his  beloved  child. 

Helene,  it  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  believed,  has  so 
deep  an  interest  in  her  father,  has  so  sincere  an  affec- 
tion for  the  man  she  is  marrying,  she  is  so  anxious  lest 
after  the  ceremony  is  over  the  twain  should  disagree, 
that  the  memory  of  Tresham  for  the  present,  like  a 
coiled-up  adder,  slumbers. 

Mr.  Armstrong's  concluding  words  had  scarce  died 
away,  when,  regardless  of  every  one  else,  the  girl  turns 
towards  our  fighting-cock,  who,  though  in  so  sacred  an 
edifice,  looks  very  much  as  if  he  meditated  battle. 
Graham  has  indeed  cause  to  feel  angry  and  disap- 
pointed. Helene  knows  what  is  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  can  comprehend  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings.     He 
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has  told  her  again  and  again  how  he  should  have  settled 
down  at  Wodebourne  and  been  almost  a  happy  man ; 
but  now  that  Sir  Charles  takes  her  from  him,  Wode- 
bourne is  nothing  to  him,  save  that  its  possession  will 
add  something  to  his  position,  his  importance.  He 
has  also  told  her  that  he  shall  leave  it,  and  almost 
immediately  take  up  his  residence  in  a  London  hotel. 
And  when  the  girl  now  turns  towards  her  father,  she  is 
thinking  how  lonely  he  will  be  in  the  afternoon  when 
she  is  travelling  onwards  towards  Brierly,  where  Sir 
Charles  has  arranged  to  pass  his  honeymoon. 

She  turns  to  him  then,  and  asks  in  unsteady  accents 
for  the  kiss  he  does  not  vouchsafe  to  bestow.  The  girl's 
love  is  so  evident  Graham  cannot  resist  her  appeal,  and 
he  embraces  her  with  almost  a  passionate  tenderness. 


CHAPTEE    L. 

Sir  Charles  had  named  no  precise  time  for  their 
arrival  at  Brierly.  He  had  a  perfect  horror  of  demon- 
strative congratulations,  blessings  offered  by  a  motley 
crowd,  and  he  had  taken  such  care  lest  any  such 
manifestation  should  greet  himself  and  his  little  bride, 
that  he  had  written,  warning  or  informing  the  house- 
keeper of  his  inability  to  undergo  additional  fatigue  and 
disturbance  on  this  his  wedding  day.  Mrs.  Thornbury 
only  knew  that  she  had  to  provide  a  late  dinner.  "  It 
was  possible!'  Sir  Charles  wrote,  "  that  they  might  reach 
Brierly  in  time  for  dinner." 

In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty,  the  housekeeper 
was  not  in  the  way  when  the  carriage  drew  up  before 
the  hall  door,  and  Sir  Charles  volunteered  to  show  his 
little  wife  to  her  room.  What  room  should  he  select 
but  the  one  he  had  always  occupied  himself  in  his 
bachelor  days?  Naturally  he  took  her  there.  In  this 
room,  then,  the  girl  divested  herself  of  her  out-door 
garments,  and  thankful  she  felt  that  while  up  there 
she  encountered  neither  housekeeper  nor  maid. 

Having  then  laid  aside  her  mantilla  and  her  bonnet 
and  rearranged  her  hair,  Helene  comes  down  the  great 
staircase.     Sir  Charles,  on  the  alert,  hears  her  say  as  she 
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descends,  "  Pug,  Pug,  I  am  lost ;  can  you  scent  out  our 
master?"  With  a  bright  and  smiling  face  comes  that 
master  forth  from  the  library  to  meet  the  twain. 

There  is  presently  a  little  conversation  relating  to 
St.  Amour.  For  some  special  reasons  Sir  Charles  has 
ordered  his  man  to  go  to  London  this  very  night.  He 
has  instructed  him,  as  he  tells  Helene,  to  take  his 
passage  up  by  the  mail  that  passes  near  the  park  gate 
at  ten  o'clock.  One  thing,  nay  two,  we  may  mention 
that  our  master  has  ordered  his  valet  to  attend  to. 
Early  on  the  succeeding  morning  he  is  to  call  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Cyril,  and  deliver  a  small  parcel  and  a 
letter  into  Augusta's  own  hand.  Next,  he  is  to  call  at 
the  office  of  the  Times,  leaving  there  a  notice  of  the 
marriage  to  be  inserted. 

Now,  we  have  said  that  our  little  Gipsy  was  a  very 
uncertain  person.  She  could  experience  moments  of 
thoughtlessness  and  levity  even  on  this  her  mournful 
wedding  day.  Somehow  it  occurs  to  her,  the  idea  or 
the  memory  flashes  across  her  mind,  that  she  had 
promised  Lord  Brailsford,  if  ever  she  should  be  at 
Brierly,  to  send  him  a  token  of  remembrance.  She 
knew  that  Lord  Bedingfield's  family  was  in  London,  at 
the  Earl's  London  house.  And  now  it  occurs  to  her 
that  she  might  make  Monsieur  the  bearer  of  her  offering 
to  the  young  Lord.  Next  in  the  depths  of  her  silly 
little  brain  she  began  to  ruminate  of  what  nature  should 
be  this  offering,  and  with  all  the  folly  of  a  child  she 
decided  it  should  be  a  portion  of  her  wedding-cake. 

You  may  be  certain  all  this  was  thought  over  silently, 
and  that  not  a  hint  of  the  folly  she  intended  perpetrat- 
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ing  was  let  fall  to  enlighten  Sir  Charles.     She  should 
quietly,  privately  instruct  Monsieur. 

Presently,  as  she  returns  up-stairs  to  resume  her 
gloves  and  her  mantilla  (for  she  is  going  out  into  the 
garden  for  a  stroll  before  dinner),  she  runs  against  the 
very  man  she  wants.  St.  Amour  is  unpacking  his 
master's  portmanteau  on  the  landing  near  the  bedroom. 

"  You  are  going  to  London  ?"  says  the  girl,  addressing 
the  stooping  valet. 

"  Yes,  Madame,"  rising  and  bowing  low. 

"  Will  you  do  a  little  errand  for  me  ?"  asks  the 
beautiful  brunette. 

Again  the  man  bows  and  smiles  delightedly. 

"  Well,  can  you  do  it  quite  quietly,  without  a  fuss  ? 
It  is  a  little  affair  of  my  own." 

More  delight.     "  Ah,  oui,  mi  Ladi." 

"  You  brought  the  great  wedding-cake  here.  Papa 
would  not  have  it  left." 

Another  bow. 

"  Cut  me  a  fine  slice  of  it,  just  as  a  pastry-cook 
would.     Can  you  ?" 

"  Mais,  certainement,  Madame." 

"  And  can  you  do  it  up  beautifully,  a  merveille,  in 
white  paper?" 

"  No  one  shall  do  it  better,"  replies  St.  Amour. 

"  Well,  I  am  going  into  the  garden  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  shall  come  up  here  on  my  return.  Let  me 
find  it  on  the  dressing-table  packed  up,  but  not  sealed. 
Then  before  you  go  off  by  the  mail  ask  to  speak  with 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  further  directions.  Or  stay," 
cries  the  childish  girl,  "  this  will  be  better.     When 
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dinner  is  over  I  shall  come  up  here  for  Pug.  I  shall 
take  him  out  for  a  minute  or  two.  You  will  hear  me 
leave  the  dining-room,  you  will  hear  me  go  into  the 
bedroom.  Be  on  this  landing  when  I  come  out  again. 
I  will  bring  the  package,  and  give  you  directions  how 
and  where  you  are  to  deliver  it." 

Monsieur  was  charmed  with  the  confidence  it  was 
evident  his  young  mistress  reposed  in  him.  His  bows 
were  supreme. 

Now  Helene  runs  down-stairs  carrying  Pug  in  her 
arms,  and  rejoins  Sir  Charles,  who  awaits  her  in  the 
hall.  "  Let  me  see  the  conservatory  first,  please,"  asks 
the  girl,  and  our  master  leads  the  way.  "  This  is 
enchanting  !"  she  exclaims  on  entering  the  noble  plant- 
house.  But  scarce  had  she  loitered  half-way  down  the 
perfumed  vista,  formed  of  exotic  climbers,  when  the 
head  gardener,  who  is  at  the  far  end  of  the  house,  pre- 
sumes to  approach.  Like  most  of  the  people  employed 
at  Brierly,  he  had  been  living  there  a  long  time,  and 
having  saluted  his  master,  naturally  a  few  kindly  words 
pass  between  the  two.  But  Helene's  delight  was  marred 
by  his  presence,  and  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
stranger  she  steals  back  to  the  garden.  Here  she 
begins  picking  some  roses,  something  in  her  old  childish 
style.  She  is  flitting  about  amid  the  flowers.  Sir 
Charles  stands  gazing  on  her  with  delight.  But  she 
is  doomed  to  be  persecuted,  now  she  is  a  great  lady, 
by  attention  from  her  inferiors.  Scarce  five  minutes 
of  freedom  when  the  same  old  gardener  again  presents 
himself.  He  carries  a  handful  of  magnificent  roses, 
mingled  with  sprays  of  myrtle  and  orange-blossom. 
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"  These  as  grow  here,  my  Lady,"  he  says,  "  be  but  a 
common  sort  o'  rose.  Will  your  Ladyship  please  to 
accept  some  o'  these  finer,  better  kind  ?" 

The  girl,  shy  as  a  fawn,  more  frightened  of  an  English 
gardener  than  of  a  young  English  Lord,  receives  the 
nosegay  blushing.  She  thanks  the  old  man  indeed, 
but  next  instant  glides  away  and  screens  herself  from 
further  observation  in  a  covert  formed  of  mighty  ferns 
and  rushes  that  grow  at  the  far  end  of  the  lawn,  near 
a  gurgling  rill.  She  casts  herself  down  between  the 
wall  of  fern  and  the  murmuring  brook.  Here  she  may 
breathe  a  moment  in  peace. 

Sir  Charles  presently  discovers  his  little  lady's  place 
of  retreat  by  various  evolutions  Pug  is  performing.  At 
every  instant  the  dog  darts  in  or  out  of  the  tall  covert 
that  screens  our  Gipsy. 

The  master  gently  draws  near,  and  pushing  aside  the 
fern  leaves,  beholds  a  picture  that  strikes  him  with 
admiration.  At  first  the  girl  is  not  conscious  that  her 
adoring  husband  stands  by,  and  she  remains  silent  and 
undisturbed.  She  had,  as  we  have  said,  cast  herself 
down  upon  the  turfy  slope.  Her  pretty  chin  rests 
upon  her  hand,  a  hand  denuded  of  its  white  kid  glove, 
its  fingers,  as  usual,  sparkling  with  many  rings.  The 
sleeve  of  the  dress  is  loose  and  open,  and  falling  back, 
displays  the  brunette  but  beautifully-formed  arm 
clasped  by  a  massive  bracelet  of  gold,  of  diamonds,  and 
turquoise.  The  dress  itself  is  but  of  white  Indian  muslin, 
very  simple  save  for  the  costly  trimming  of  real  old 
lace.  The  mantilla  is  black,  of  black  mode  silk  ;  but 
here   again   the  lace   prevails.      It  is   more  of    heavy 
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Spanish  lace  than  of  silk.  Careless  is  our  Helene's 
attitude  ;  but  how  full  of  native  aud  inherent  grace,  a 
grace  that  never  forsakes  this  hapless  child  of  earth. 
Her  sunny,  rich  complexion  seems,  too,  so  in  unison 
with  nature's  bright  tints  scattered  around. 

When  the  girl  does  first  catch  a  glimpse  of  our  master, 
she  is  struck  by  the  sad  expression  printed  on  his 
features  as  he  regards  her.  "  Why  do  you  look  so 
dismal  ?"  she  asks.  "  Tell  me  for  once  in  your  life  your 
real,  real  thoughts." 

"  I  was  thinking  wholly  of  you,  Helene." 

"  Well,  what  were  you  thinking?" 

"  I  was  pondering  over  my  own  audacity ;  wondering 
how  such  an  old  fellow  as  myself  could  ever  hope  to 
win,  to  keep  the  heart  of  such  a  sweet,  childlike  thing 
as  lay  upon  the  grass  before  me." 

"  Then  banish  such  suspicions,"  cries  Helene  ve- 
hemently, "  for  I  love  you  with  such  a  love  that  I  hope 
we  may  die  at  the  same  minute,  that  is,  if  I  should  only 
be  good  enough  to  go  whither  you  will  go.  In  the 
world  of  spirits  there  is  no  other  whose  angel  I  covet 
to  have  near  me.  Nor  do  I  know  another  beside  your- 
self I  am  so  sure  will  be  in  heaven." 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  the  conscious  master  almost 
with  a  blush,  "you  must  lower  your  estimate  of  my 
character.  I  am  frail,  I  am  sinful,  subject  to  earthly 
passion." 

"  You  are  so  good,  that  is  why  you  think 
yourself  wicked.  What  other  people  think  no  sin, 
you  deplore  in  yourself  as  sinful.  You  could 
never    descend   to    my   low-water   level,"    added   the 
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Gipsy  with  a  little  laugh.  "  How  infinitely  better 
you  are  ! " 

"  Why  do  you  say  this,  my  love  ?"  exclaims  the 
master  uneasily.  "  Tell  me,  Helene,  do  you  feel  any 
particular  impulse  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  past 
that  you  conceal  from  my  knowledge  ? " 

"  No,  clearest,  dearest,"  cries  the  girl,  rising  from  the 
turf  and  resting  her  pretty  head  upon  her  husband's 
shoulder. 

0  passion !  how  at  this  moment  art  thou  goading 
our  master  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  his  Saint-like 
reputation  !  How  longed  he  there  and  then  to  take  off 
the  mask  and  make  the  girl  conscious  he  was  a  lover 
in  earnest !  He  could  scarce  restrain  himself  from  clasp- 
ing her  to  his  bosom,  and  bestowing  upon  her  the 
thousand  kisses  Graham  had  derisively  said  he  would 
have  a  right  on  this  his  wedding  day  to  give. 

But  no ;  he  exercised  an  immense  control.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  were  he  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  awaking  the  girl  from  her  dream,  of  enlightening  her 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  feelings,  her  confidence  would 
be  gone. 


vol.  11. 


CHAPTEE   LI. 

On  going  up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  Helene  found 
the  package  of  bride's- cake  on  the  toilet-table.  Monsieur 
had  indeed  done  it  up  a  merveille.  She  must  needs, 
however,  slightly,  partially  discompose  his  work.  She 
must  needs  put  inside  the  wrapper  a  slip  of  written 
paper,  or  Lord  Brailsford  would  remain  unconscious 
from  whom  the  package  came.  But  besides  finding  the 
bride's- cake,  our  little  Gipsy  found  in  the  room,  waiting 
to  receive  her  commands,  a  new  maid.  The  girl  hated 
having  a  new  English  maid.  Education  and  early  habit 
had  rendered  her  more  at  home,  more  at  her  ease  with 
men  than  with  women  servants.  And  now,  when  she 
steals  a  glance  at  this  new  maid,  she  is  perfectly  aghast. 

Prim,  formal,  consequential  looked  the  woman,  her 
age  perhaps  forty.  The  old  Brierly  butler  had  strongly 
recommended  her  as  a  most  trustworthy  servant.  And 
Sir  Charles,  to  say  the  truth,  had  been  well  content  to 
have  about  his  little  wife,  in  place  of  the  now  absent 
Mrs.  Bird,  a  woman  of  mature  age  and  unquestionable 
character. 

Helene  was  aghast.  She  could  not  dare,  with  those 
curious  eyes  watching  her,  complete  her  childish  scheme. 
How  could  she  for  the   moment   rid  herself  of  the 
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creature  !  time  was  precious.  But  now  suddenly  it 
occurs  to  her  that  the  dress  which  she  intends  to  wear 
is  yet  packed  up,  that  the  box  containing  the  dress  is 
happily  out  on  the  landing.  She  will  give  the  key  of 
the  box  to  the  old  maid,  and  tell  her  to  get  out  the 
dress.  She  will  thus  temporarily  be  rid  of  her  odious 
presence. 

She  gives  the  key  ;  the  woman  disappears.  Helene, 
trembling  with  the  various  excitements  of  the  day, 
hastily  shuts-to  her  door.  Not  a  moment  is  lost.  The 
girl  flies  to  her  dressing-case,  finds  there  a  little  sheet 
of  note-paper,  pen,  and  ink.  Another  moment  and  she 
has  inscribed  on  the  paper,  "The  promised  token,  to 
Lord  Brailsford,  from  H.  G.  G.  D." 

To  disturb  the  precision  of  the  package  as  little  as 
possible,  she  slips  this  written  paper  in  without  con- 
sidering whether  it  would  be  visible  on  first  opening 
the  wrapper  or  not.  There  was  not  time  to  seal  it 
up  ;  that  she  must  do  when  she  came  again  to  this 
room  after  dinner.  Yet  no,  she  will  not  run  the  risk. 
She  lights  a  waxen  match,  the  seal  is  set. 

Twice  had  the  important  maid  tapped  at  the  door 
before  her  lady  bids  her  come  in.  When  she  is 
admitted,  she  looks  her  astonishment.  She  evidently 
feels  wounded  by  the  bride's  unceremonious  conduct. 
Our  little  Gipsy  looks  too,  scrutinises  again,  speaks 
scarce  a  word  ;  and  when  she  descends  to  the  drawing- 
room,  tells  Sir  Charles  what  an  odious  person  he  or  the 
housekeeper  or  some  one  has  provided. 

Our  poor  master  feels  annoyed. 

0  Have   you    seen  her  ?"  asks    the    girl,    laughing. 
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"Depend  upon  it,  she  keeps  a  cane  under  her  apron, 
and  if  I  am  disobedient  I  shall  come  in  for  it.  0  the 
starch,  the  whalebone  !" 

"  My  dear  child,  you  really  have  not  had  time  to 
form  a  just  opinion.  Half  her  formality  will  disappear 
when  you  know  her  better.  I  am  told  that  the  woman 
has  a  ten  years'  character,  and  only  left  on  account  of 
her  mistress's  death." 

"  She  will  never  have  a  ten  years'  character  from 
me,"  cries  Helene.  "  I  should  only  survive  one  under 
her  rule." 

"  Pray,  do  not  let  such  a  trifle  disturb  you  to-day, 
my  love." 

"  Disturb  me !  Oh,  no.  If  I  am  to  have  this 
maid — " 

"Hush,"  whispers  Sir  Charles,  pressing  the  little 
hand  that  lay  familiarly  on  his  knee  ;  and  when  the 
girl  looks  round  the  portly  butler  is  advancing  to 
announce  that  dinner  waits. 

"  Do  not  say  anything  before  him,"  whispers  again 
our  master ;  "  I  believe  he  is  nearly  related." 

"Worse  and  worse,"  responds  the  Lady  Daubigny, 
for  she  had  wit  enough  to  comprehend  that  to  rid 
herself  of  the  new  maid  would  be  to  upset  the  whole 
household,  over  which  the  butler,  conjointly  with  the 
housekeeper,  ruled  and  reigned  in  unmolested  des- 
potism. She  could  not  but  feel  somewhat  aggrieved. 
She  thought  that  her  husband  might  have  waited  and 
allowed  her  to  select  her  own  maid.  She  remembers, 
too,  that  after  dinner  she  has  to  see  Monsieur  and  give 
him  directions  about  the  package.      So  the  girl  is  more 
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silent  than  usual.  Sir  Charles  also  is  very  silent  during 
dinner,  he  is  thinking  painfully.  He  is  thinking  that 
his  .little  wife  does  not  seem  as  he  would  have  had 
her  seem,  absorbed  in  that  sort  of  sensitiveness  arising 
from  her  novel  position.  He  almost  doubts  whether 
she  fully  comprehends  her  altered  position,  she  seems 
so  precisely  the  Helene  Graham  she  was  when  no 
exciting  change  was  hanging  over  her.  He  would 
have  had  her  indifferent,  on  this  day  at  least,  to  the 
trifles  of  the  world;  he  would  have  had  her  darkly- 
fringed  eyelids  weighed  down  by  a  mingled  conscious- 
ness of  love  and  timidity ;  he  would  have  had  her  blue 
eyes  droop  before  his  gaze.  His  own  heart  is  so  full, 
his  passion  almost  oppresses  him. 

The  fact  was,  that  Helene  still  deluded  herself,  still 
believed  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  having  been 
performed,  Sir  Charles  and  herself  would  still  be  in  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  heretofore.  "When  she 
gazed  on  that  spirituel  countenance,  that  gentle  dignity 
of  carriage,  when  she  thought  of  their  long-continued 
placid  intercourse,  she  could  not,  or  she  would  not 
believe  existed  in  her  Saint's  heart  aught  but  the  holy 
love  of  a  guardian  or  a  parent ;  and,  as  we  have  said 
before,  another  sort  of  love  offered  by  that  man  could 
only  be  coldly  repulsed  or  painfully  endured.  She 
would  inquire  about  nothing,  no  domestic  arrangements. 
She  had  determined  not  to  inquire  lest  she  might  dis- 
cover anything  to  startle  her  out  of  her  fancied 
security.  Hence  had  her  wedding  day  been  a  day  of 
trifling. 

All  dinner-time,  whenever  she  happened  to  look  up, 
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she  could  see  that  the  eyes  of  the  "  chief  butler  "  and 
the  eyes  of  the  two  younger  men  in  attendance  were 
turned  either  upon  herself,  or  were  busy  investigating 
the  sad  and  distrait  countenance  of  our  master,  and,  as 
we  have  remarked  before,  there  was  very  little  discourse 
going  on  between  the  newly-married  pair.  The  girl, 
after  a  while,  observing  the  unsatisfactory  appetite  and 
gloomy  air  of  her  Saint,  asks  if  he  has  the  headache. 

"  Not  exactly." 

"Not  exactly!"  repeats  Helene.  "I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  known  positively." 

"  Well,  I  have  not  the  headache,"  he  answers  coldly. 

"  Then  why  do  you  eat  so  little  ?  Do,  pray,  have 
some  chicken." 

Hereupon  the  obsequious  servants  bring  chicken 
again  to  their  master. 

"  No,"  he  says,  "  no,"  signing  with  his  hand  impa- 
tiently to  take  it  away. 

"  If  you  eat  so  little,"  cries  the  girl,  smiling,  "  I  must 
curtail  my  own  doings." 

The  only  answer  she  receives  is  a  sigh.  Our  little 
Gipsy  is  glad  when  dinner  is  over.  She  does  not  quite 
like  the  manner  of  her  husband.  What  did  it  betoken  ? 
She  is  glad  to  leave  him,  glad  to  run  out  with  Pug,  glad 
to  find  Monsieur  on  her  return  standing  where  she  had 
directed  he  should  be,  on  the  landing. 

"  You  are  to  take  this,"  she  says,  as  she  brings  from 
her  room  the  package,  "  you  are  to  take  this  to  Lord 
Bedingfield's  early  to-morrow.  You  know  the  London 
house  ?" 

The  man  smiles,  and  answers,  "  Ah,  oui,  Madame." 
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"  You  are  particularly  to  ask  if  Lord  Brailsford  is  at 
home.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  you  are  to  say  that 
the  package  is  to  be  given  to  him  immediately.  But, 
remember,  if  Lord  Brailsford  is  not  at  home,  if 
he  is  away  from  home,  do  not  leave  it.  Bring  the 
package  back  here,  and  without  a  word  return  it 
quietly  to  me.  Do  you  understand  ? "  asked  the  beautiful 
Gipsy. 

"  Tres-bien,  mi  Lady.  Merci,  Madame.  Je  suis 
votre  tres-obeissante.  Pardon,  mi  Ladi,  je  vous  souhaite 
le  bon  soir,  de  grand  bonheur,"  and  smiling,  as  the 
girl  feared,  significantly,  St.  Amour  was  gone. 

"  Helene,"  says  Sir  Charles,  when  presently  our  little 
Gipsy  enters  the  Brierly  drawing-room,  "  Helene,  as  I 
crossed  the  hall  I  think  I  heard  you  in  conversation 
with  St.  Amour." 

"  Mais,  oui,  certainement,"  answered  the  girl,  colour- 
ing, "  I  was  giving  him  orders  to  do  a  trifling  errand 
for  me  in  London." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  fidget  you,  but,  indeed,  you  must 
be  very  careful  with  St.  Amour.  These  foreigners  are 
apt  to  presume." 

"  This  foreigner  is  an  exception,"  answered  Helene. 
"He  always  behaves  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
propriety." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  can  speak  in  the  man's 
favour;  but  have  a  care.  Does  he  ever  mention  my 
unfortunate  nephew's  name  to  you  ?" 

"  Never,  unless  compelled,"  murmurs  Helene  sadly. 

"Tresham  has  always  had  a  great  fancy  for  the 
man." 
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"  I  assure  you,  sir,  if  you  have  any  idea  that  iny 
conversation  related  to  poor  Tresham,  you  are  entirely 
mistaken." 

"  My  dear,"  continued  Sir  Charles  with  an  unusual 
gravity  of  manner,  "  what  I  had  to  say  did  not  relate 
to  my  nephew.  It  was  on  the  other  subject  I  wished 
to  caution  you,  and  for  this  reason.  In  your  earliest 
days,  when  living  abroad,  you  must  frequently  have 
seen  men-servants  allowed  a  familiarity  unusual  in 
England.  St.  Amour,  no  doubt,  is  very  useful,  very 
clever.  He  has  been  with  me  so  long  that  he  has 
learned  to  use  a  liberty  no  new  man  would  presume  to 
use.  He  may,  on  the  strength  of  his  long  service  with 
me,  offer  you  a  thousand  little  attentions.  All  I  ask 
is  that  you  keep  the  fellow  at  a  distance." 

The  girl  might  have  replied,  but  at  this  moment  one 
of  the  two  men  who  had  waited  at  dinner  brought  in 
the  tea-tray,  next  moment  came  the  tea-urn.  She 
arose  and  busied  herself  making  our  master's  tea,  of 
which  he  professed  himself  to  be  much  in  need. 
While  partaking  of  his  favourite  beverage,  the  little 
Gipsy  was  ruminating  over  her  promised  token.  She 
began  to  be  sorry  that  she  had  despatched  it,  sorry 
that  she  had,  by  thus  privately  employing  St.  Amour, 
established  as  it  were  the  very  familiarity  Sir  Charles 
had  just  warned  her  against.  So  Helene  sat  sad  and 
silent,  distrait  in  her  manner. 

Suddenly  her  husband  asks  her  at  what  hour  she 
will  go  to  her  room.  "  We/'  he  says,  "  have  had  a 
trying  day.  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  find," 
pulling  out  his.  watch,  "that  it   is  about  your  usual 
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hour,  and  as  I  suppose  you  will  like  to  go  to  the  room 
alone,  I  must  wait." 

The  girl  starts  from  her  reverie.  Her  deep  blue 
eyes  for  an  instant  are  turned  towards  Sir  Charles ; 
"but  by  the  time  his  disjointed  sentence  is  completed 
her  gaze  is  anywhere  but  on  him.  The  wildest  con- 
fusion reigned,  she  really  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  Shall  I  ring  at  a  quarter-past  ten  ?"  he  continues. 

"  Eing  for  what  ?"  Helene  falteringly  asks. 

"  For  the  housekeeper.  She  considers  it  her  duty 
and  her  privilege  to  see  you  to  your  room,  that  she  may 
explain,  she  tells  me,  as  to  any  deficiency." 

"  0  dear,"  murmurs  the  bride,  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head,  "  what  a  world  !  Must  I,  indeed,  see  this 
strange  woman  to-night?" 

"  Indeed,  my  love,  I  see  no  escape  for  you ;  but  it 
will  soon  be  over,  a  few  minutes  at  the  most,  for  what 
could  she  have  to  say  ?" 

"  My  brain  is  so  bewildered,"  murmurs  Helene  sadly, 
"  that  her  words  will  scarce  find  entrance." 

"  You  see,  my  dear  child,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Thornbury  on  our  arrival,  I  gave  you  possession  of 
the  wrong  room." 


CHAPTEE    LIL 

On  reaching  the  nuptial  chamber,  which  was  lighted  by 
tall  waxen  tapers  standing  on  the  mantelpiece  and  on 
the  dressing-tables,  and  which  was  decked  out  as  though 
for  a  gala-night,  on  reaching  this  room,  the  house- 
keeper just  entering  it,  and  still  holding  the  door  as 
though  soon  about  to  depart,  commenced  an  apologetic 
discourse.  "  Madam,  I  must  beg,  if  everything  is  not 
arranged  according  to  your  mind,  if  you  should  find 
any  deficiency,  I  must  beg  you  will  let  me  know." 
Here  the  stout  dame  paused  an  instant  to  recover  the 
breath  that  mounting  the  stairs  had  rather  disarranged. 
"  I  am  getting  in  years  now,"  she  continued,  "  my 
memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  but  I  hope  all  is 
right ;  and,  Madam,  I  must  further  beg  to  add  that  if 
I  should  appear  officious,  if  I  should  seem  in  your  way, 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  inform  me.  But  the  fact  is,  I 
have  for  so  many  years  had  the  house  and  the  servants 
at  Brierly  so  completely  under  my  own  control,  and  I 
was  so  little  prepared  for  this  happy  event,"  curtsying 
as  she  spoke.  "  Your  Ladyship  is  not  perhaps  aware 
that  Sir  Charles,  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  never  hinted 
of  the  change.  I  must  confess,  Madam,  I  was  startled. 
We  had  so    entirely   come   to   think   matters    would 
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remain  as  they  had  been.  I  am  sure,  Madam,  you 
have  my  best  congratulations,  and  the  old  servants, 
Madam,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so  much  to  your 
Ladyship,  are  earnest  in  their  hopes  that  a  blessing- 
may  rest  on  their  master  and  yourself.  I  ha' 
given  them  all  leave  to  have  a  merry-makin'  this 
evenin',  and  sure,  my  Lady  (curtsying),  it  would  ha' 
done  your  heart  good  to  see  their  happy  faces,  and 
to  ha'  heard  their  bonnie  toasts.  Long  life  and  better 
health  to  our  master,  and  one  of  his  own  bairns  to 
come  after  him,  drinks  old  butler."  Here  Mrs.  Thorn- 
bury  could  not  help  laughing  a  little,  her  abundant 
fat  quivering  slightly  with  the  effort.  "  Yes,  Madam," 
she  continues,  "  our  master  has  been  so  good  a  master 
to  us  all,  his  wishes  must  be  ours,  and  sure  enough  Sir 
Charles  may  well  hope  to  have  a  son  of  his  own 
now." 

The  girl,  confused  and  disgusted,  moved  some  paces 
away,  and  pretended  to  be  looking  for  something.  She 
hoped  the  harangue  was  over.  But  she  had  yet  worse 
to  hear. 

"  Sir  Charles  ha'  had  his  hopes  so  bitterly  disap- 
pointed in  Mr.  Tresham,  that  none  of  us  can  wonder, 
and  yet,  Madam,  I  must  feel  for  the  poor  young 
gentleman.  He  ha'  been  always  so  certain  sure,  never 
a  breath  whispered,  and  now,  Madam,  every  prospect, 
as  one  must  hope,  of  his  losin'  all." 

"  Indeed,"  cries  the  girl,  unable  to  restrain  herself, 
"  you  must  be  mistaken ;  Sir  Charles  would  never 
contemplate  an  injustice  of  this  sort." 

"  Ho !  but,  Madam,  who  could  wonder  ?     Perhaps,  my 
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Lady,  you  a  stranger,  ha'  never  heard  of  Mr.  Tresham's 
wild  courses  ? " 

"  Yes,"  murmured  the  poor  bride,  "  I  have  heard  ; 
but  however  wild  he  might  be,  your  master  would 
never  be  unjust,  and  besides,"  added  Helene  in  beau- 
tiful confusion,  "I  sincerely  hope,  I  feel  quite  sure 
everything  will  remain  exactly  as  it  has  been." 

The  housekeeper  smiled  and  shook  her  head  in- 
credulously, and  then  to  Helene's  still  greater  dismay 
again  pursued  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  Tresham  has  always  been  backwards  and  for- 
wards among  us  till  o'  late.  In  the  last  few  months 
we  ha'  seen  him  scarce  at  all.  Last  Saturday,  however, 
he  did  come,  and  went  and  looked  over  the  things  in 
his  own  room,  and  asked  me  about  his  uncle,  and 
afore  he  left  he  got  me  to  help  him  carry  this 
clock,  Madam,"  pointing  to  a  clock  standing  on 
an  escritoire.  "  He  said  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame 
such  a  fine  old  clock  should  be  left  a-rustin'  there. 
He  bade  me  tell  you,  Madam,  that  'twas  his — his 
souwenir." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  murmured  the  girl  with  beating 
heart  and  blushing  cheek,  "  that  Mr.  Daubigny  had  a 
room  of  his  own  here." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  Ma'am,  and  his  dogs  and  his  horses ; 
but  somehow  he 's  grown  careless  now,  and  didn't  even 
go  look  at  the  poor  animals.  I  thought,  my  Lady,  he 
seemed  sadly  cut  up,  and  no  wonder.  It's  a  chimin' 
clock  ;  there,  Madam,  you  hear  ?  But  indeed  I  mustn't 
be  a-trespassing  a  minute  longer.  Madam,"  with  a 
meaning  smile,  "  may  you  have  a  happy,  happy  married 
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life !"  and  curtsying,  the  fat  and  talkative  Mrs. 
Thornbury  withdrew. 

Oh,  what  further,  deeper  confusion  had  the  scarcely 
sober  housekeeper's  words  awakened  in  the  young 
girl's  mind  !  What  a  blast  of  pain  seemed  to  scorch  her 
very  heart !  Oh,  why  had  Tresham  set  the  clock  upon 
that  escritoire — there,  there  to  tick  all  day,  all  night, 
to  chime  at  intervals,  save  to  keep  himself  perpetually 
in  her  memory?  And  oh,  what  deeper  anguish  for 
every  soul  in  that  house  to  believe  that  he  should  be 
disinherited  for  her  pleasure.  Never,  never  should  he 
be  if  it  lay  in  her  power  to  help  it.  The  hapless  child 
was  so  distressed,  so  disturbed,  so  confused,  she  scarce 
knew  what  she  was  about.  Her  little  hands  trembled 
so,  they  were  almost  powerless  to  unlace  her  bodice 
and  her  stays,  but  she  was  thankful  all  the  same  that 
she  had  no  one  to  witness  her  agitation.  She  gazed 
on  the  fine  furbelowed  bed,  and  she  shuddered ;  she 
could  never  get  into  it.  She  sought  for  her  dressing- 
gown,  and  cast  it  over  her.  She  sat  trembling  at  the 
toilet-table. 

On  entering  the  bride-chamber  Sir  Charles  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  mingled  dismay  and  embar- 
rassment, for  he  saw  his  little  bride  still  sitting  before 
the  toilet-table  arrayed  in  a  pretty  dress  of  white 
muslin.  The  girl's  head  was  bent  down,  bent  down  so 
low  that  her  face  rested  on  her  hands. 

He  advanced  towards  her,  and  leaning  over  her 
shoulders,  said  with  an  endeavour  at  playfulness,  "  Why, 
my  love,  I  thought  I  should  have  found  you  abed  and 
asleep." 
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"  I  am  too  wretched,"  murmured  the  young  wife. 

"Why,  what  can  have  happened?"  he  asked  in 
accents  scarcely  steady. 

"  Nothing  has  happened,"  answered  Helene,  "  but 
from  your  housekeeper,  who  conducted  me  hither,  I 
have  heard  something  qui  m'est  incroyable,  which  I 
can  scarce  believe." 

"  What  can  you  have  heard  ?" 

"  Something  that  touches  me  most  nearly,  yet  I 
know  not  how  to  find  words  to  convey  my  meaning. 
It  is  hard  to  have  imputed  to  me  a  treachery,  an 
injustice  which  Heaven  knows  fills  my  soul  with 
abhorrence,  and  it  is  with  such  a  prestige  I  arrive  at 
your  house,  and  it  is  of  this  misconception  your  very 
servants  are  babbling." 

"Are  you  gone  mad,  Helene?"  asks  the  master;  "if 
not,  pray  explain  yourself." 

"  I  cannot,"  cries  the  girl,  bursting  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  "  Go  ask  your  housekeeper,  who  told  me  ;  go 
ask  your  servants,  who  are  drinking  toasts  to  their 
odious  wish." 

"  You  grow  more  and  more  incomprehensible." 

The  girl  gets  more  excited.  "  You  will  not  under- 
stand," she  cries;  "mais  ecoutez  je  ne  puis  rien  dans 
cette  affaire  cela  ne  se  peut  pas.  Oh,  faut-il  qu'il  soit 
dit  que  j'en  suis  la  cause." 

"  Helene,  tell  me  in  plain  language  what  you  allude 
to,"  cries  our  master. 

"  If  it  is  true  you  yourself  must  know,"  retorts  the 
girl,  "  if  you  intended  me,  as  these  people  aver,  to  be 
the  medium.     Oh,  'tis   your   people  here   who   have 
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initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  your  heart.  They 
whisper,  nay,  they  proclaim  over  their  merry-making 
that  the  boy  you  once  loved  as  your  own,  the  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  world's  belief  as  your  heir,  shall  now 
be  disinherited." 

"  Ha  !"  exclaims  Sir  Charles,  "  and  it  is  this  possi- 
bility that  distracts  you  ?" 

"  As  well  it  may,"  cries  Helene,  weeping  anew. 

Sir  Charles  strode  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
floor  of  the  bride-chamber  in  wrath,  in  agitation,  in 
perhaps  unjust  anger  and  suspicion.  Presently,  as  he 
continued  this  restless,  ceaseless  angry  walk,  breaks 
from  him,  almost  in  a  tone  of  satire,  the  next  few 
sentences.  "  It  is  not  usual,  I  should  suppose,  for  a 
young  girl,  a  delicate-minded  girl,  a  new-made  bride,  to 
touch  on  such  a  subject,  but  since  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, pray  let  there  be  a  proper  understanding.  I 
have  provided  against  any  such  unlucky  accident 
as  you  are  pleased  to  allude  to.  My  will  is  in  progress. 
I  may  sign  it  possibly  in  a  few  days.  Sinner  as  he  is, 
yet  Tresham  shall  have  justice  at  my  hands;  even 
though  I  left  a  child  at  my  death,  God  has  been  so 
bountiful  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  provide  for  my 
nephew  in  a  far  handsomer  manner  than  he  deserves." 

How  was  the  girl  shocked  by  the  satirical  allusion 
of  her  husband,  and  how  ashamed  she  felt  of  having 
suspected  him  of  a  meanness  and  an  injustice  so 
contrary  to  his  nature  !  She  could  not  stay  her  tears  ; 
now  and  then  broke  from  her  quite  a  childlike  sob. 

Presently  again  Sir  Charles  addresses  her.  "  Is  it 
your  pleasure,  Miss  Graham,"  he  says,  "  to  sit  at  the 
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toilet- table  all  night  bewailing  the  fate  of  my  nephew? 
Bemember,"  he  continues,  and  there  is  a  new,  a  stern 
determination  in  his  voice  and  his  manner,  "  remember, 
if  I  find  any  sort  of  shrinking  from  the  performance  of 
the  duties,  the  endearments,  the  obedience  a  man  has 
a  right  to  expect  in  a  wife,  right  or  wrong,  I  shall 
attribute  such  failure,  such  coldness  to  a  cause,  a  cir- 
cumstance I  fain  had  never  more  alluded  to.  Yes, 
Helene,  that  stolen  embrace,  that  hour  of  secret 
dalliance  will  assume  a  significance,  a  proportion,  a 
depth,  a  weight  to  fill  my  mind  with  dark  and  horrible 
suspicion." 

At  these  last  words  the  girl  lifts  her  hidden  face. 
The  beautiful  eyes  send  forth  a  lightning  of  indig- 
nation, the  whole  countenance  expresses  scorn  and 
indignation,  and  she  cries,  "  Sir  Charles,  have  the 
goodness  to  leave  the  room.  I  did  not  tear  myself 
away  from  papa,  throw  myself  into  your  arms,  as  he 
said.  I  did  not  do  this  to  endure  reproach.  To- 
morrow morning,  if  you  will  allow  me  the  use  of  your 
carriage,  I  will  return  to  Wodebourne.  Will  you,  sir, 
be  pleased  to  go  now,  I  say,  this  instant  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  G-raham,"  retorts  our  master,  "  I  shall  not 
be  pleased  to  go.  If  you  are  determined  to  seek  your 
own  undoing  and  to  break  my  heart,  it  shall  never  be 
said  that  I  had  a  hand  in  bringing  about  such  a 
catastrophe.  You  shall  take  the  steps  you  elect  to 
take  without  my  aid,  and  remember,  the  blame  attaches 
wholly  to  yourself." 

"  Sir  Charles,  I  say  that  it  is  you  and  you  only  who 
are  to  blame,"  cries  the  little  vixen. 
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"What!"  exclaims  he,  "I  to  blame!  Have  I  not 
seen  through  the  whole  day  an  indifference  to,  an  utter 
heedlessness  of  our  altered  position  ?  Surely  I  might 
have  expected  when  the  law  of  God  and  man  enjoins, 
sanctions  it,  some  demonstration  of  warmth,  of  tender- 
ness ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  such  was  your  expectation,"  answers 
our  little  Gipsy.  "  Why  did  you  not  furnish  me  with 
a  programme  setting  forth  my  duties  ?  Indeed,  I  had 
no  idea  that  the  few  sentences  the  priest  rehearsed 
(not  one  of  which  I  listened  to)  must  necessarily  affect 
our  position.  We  were  living  peacefully.  Is  this  mere 
ceremony  to  make  us  wretched?" 

"  Miss  Graham,  I  will  no  longer  oppose  your  wishes ; 
I  will  almost  instantly  quit  you.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing you  shall  return  to  your  father.  What  will  his 
mockery,  his  triumph  signify?  I  see  very  plainly 
that  you  regarded  me  but  as  an  old  mountebank 
playing  at  marriage.  I  am  not  the  thing  you  have 
taken  me  for." 

"  There  is  certainly  nothing  of  the  mountebank  about 
you  just  now,  sir,  rather  the  tragic  style ; — Othello,  for 
instance,"  cries  the  provoking  girl. 

"  And  what  has  caused  me  so  far  to  forget  myself  ? 
Even  your  father,  were  he  to  know  of  the  circum- 
stances that  occurred  at  Avonmore,  and  the  state  of 
frenzy  you  are  in  to-night,  would  cry  out.  Go,  leave 
me,  and  I  will  explain  to  him  how  near  you  were  to 
destruction." 

The  girl's  wild  cry  stayed  her  husband's  words.  She 
saw  that  she  had  indeed  no  place  of  refuge  save  the 
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bosom  she  was  tearing  with  anguish.  She  hastily 
arose  from  her  chair  by  the  toilet-table,  and  with  that 
strange  inconsistency  a  part  of  her  nature,  and  with 
that  grace  of  manner  her  peculiar  charm,  threw  her 
arms  around  our  master,  gazing  as  she  did  so  implor- 
ingly into  his  dark  and  troubled  eyes.  The  fact  was, 
his  threat  had  awakened  more  fear  in  her  heart  for 
Tresham  than  even  for  herself.  She  knew  full  well 
that  were  Graham  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
sinner's  conduct  during  his  stay  at  Avonmore  he  would 
be  indignant  enough.  He  would  certainly  become  full 
of  suspicion ;  he  might  be  led  to  question  her  closely, 
and  might  possibly  discover  how  the  reckless  Daubigny 
had  continued  his  overtures  and  his  persecution  since. 
And  then,  in  face  of  such  an  insult,  there  could  only  be 
one  mode  of  reckoning  between  her  father  and  her 
lover.  So  the  little  Gipsy  throws  her  arms  around 
our  master  and  gazes  on  him  beseechingly.  Enthralled 
by  passion,  anxious  now  for  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
off  the  mask  he  hitherto  had  worn,  Charles  Daubigny 
was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this  supplicatory 
caress.  Instantly  he  returns  the  embrace.  Pressing 
the  girl  to  his  bosom,  he  bestows  upon  her  a  tithe  of 
the  thousand  kisses  Graham  jeeringly  had  told  her  he 
would  have  a  right  to  bestow.  There  was  no  escape 
for  the  little  wife.  She  did  not  even  dare  to  remon- 
strate or  object ;  but  as  the  girl  felt  herself  pressed  to 
that  beating  heart,  and  endured  the  kisses  he  lavished 
upon  her,  nature  was  so  outraged  that  a  thrill  of  cruel 
feeling  oppressed  her.  She  loved  our  master  with  a 
pure,  a  holy  love ;  she  had  regarded  him  with  almost 
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a  species  of  veneration.  There  was  pain,  real  pain  in 
her  heart  for  him  as  well  as  for  herself.  Such  was  her 
first,  her  instantaneous  impression.  But  when  releas- 
ing her  from  his  closer  embrace,  he  held  her  at  arm's 
length  and  gazed  upon  her,  still  clasping  her  so  she 
could  not  fly, — when  she  beheld  his  countenance  lit 
up  by  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  of  passionate  delight,  most 
shown  in  his  magnificent  eyes,  the  girl  could  not  but 
confess  to  herself  that  though  her  Saint  had  fallen  from 
the  shrine  in  which  her  imagination  had  placed  him, 
yet  in  this  moment  of  exultation,  of  earthly  exultation, 
Charles  Daubigny  still  retained  (almost  to  her  incom- 
prehensibly) a  degree  of  dignity,  a  spirituality,  a 
refinement  to  raise  him  above  her  contempt.  As  he 
gazed,  upon  her  now,  he  had  all  that  he  had  so  longed 
to  find  in  her,  and  had  never  seen  before.  The  girl 
blushed  as  he  held  her ;  her  eyes  were  averted  or  cast 
down.  He  knew  not,  poor  man,  that  fear  for  another 
had  rendered  her  at  first  so  passive,  had  induced  her 
to  endure  his  kisses.  But  his  boldness,  his  determina- 
tion had  given  him  an  advantage.  The  girl  had  seen 
that  passion  sat  so  well  upon  him,  added  such  a  charm 
to  his  always  interesting  countenance,  that  her  tender- 
ness, her  affection  had  survived. 
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"lis  the  next  morning  after  that  that  had  given  our 
master  assurance  of  his  hope.  When  he  first  awoke, 
it  seemed  like  the  awakening  from  some  too  happy 
dream  ;  a  moment  later  thrills  through  his  soul  a 
mingling  of  anguish  with  his  joy.  The  girl  slumbered 
on  beside  him  unconscious  of  his  gaze.  How  beautiful 
he  thought  her,  but  her  beauty  was  not  precisely  of  its 
usual  character.  The  long  tawny  lashes  rested  not  on 
a  rosy  but  on  almost  a  pallid  cheek.  She  looked  wan 
and  sad,  and  he  could  see  that  those  tawny  lashes  were 
even  yet  sparkling  with  the  tears  she  must  silently 
have  shed.  He  sighs  as  he  gazes.  Softly  he  arises 
and  leaves  her  thus  sadly  slumbering.  He  quits  the 
room  unheard,  he  dresses  in  his  dressing-room,  and 
then  descends  to  the  breakfast  parlour.  His  mind  is 
full  of  agitation.  Oh,  what  signified  to  its  owner,  its 
possessor,  all  the  beauty  of  Brierly  ?  Does  he  care  or 
heed  that  the  morning  sun  shines  in  all  its  glory  on 
the  gay  parterres  of  the  flower-garden  without  ?  Does 
he  know  that  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  are  already 
on  the  wing  ?  Does  he  hear  the  glad  song  of  the  birds 
as  they  flit  'mid  the  flowering  shrubs  that  deck  the 
velvet  lawn  ?     He  gazes  indeed  out  of  the  open  Trench 
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window,  but  he  notes  not  the  view  that  greets  him,  that 
view  that  to  another  less  preoccupied  would  have 
seemed  so  lovely.  He  sees  not  the  undulating  lawn 
stretching  afar,  bounded  by  the  mighty  ferns  and  rushes 
that  grow  beside  the  murmuring  brook.  No,  this 
house,  his  home,  his  fortune,  his  position  is  nothing, 
nothing  to  the  passion  that  absorbs  him. 

The  girl  is  his  only  hope  on  earth,  her  spirit  the 
angel  he  would  have  nearest  to  him  in  heaven ;  and 
though  he  scarce  dare  admit  it  to  himself,  he  doubts 
this  morning  whether  her  heart  is  wholly  his  own,  he 
trembles  lest  there  be  a  lack  of  candour  and  rectitude 
in  her  soul. 

Sir  Charles  is  in  the  breakfast-room  alone,  he  has 
been  there  alone  (as  he  sees  by  a  clock  on  a  marble 
slab  hard  by)  nearly  an  hour.  He  has  had  some  tea, 
and  now  he  has  risen  from  the  breakfast-table  and 
roams  about  the  room  uneasily.  His  brows  are  slightly 
knitted  or  contracted,  his  long- shaped  eyes  look  deeply 
anxious.  Every  now  and  then  the  thin  delicate  hands 
are  pressed  tightly  together,  his  manner  betokens  the 
disturbance  of  his  mind.  Another  quarter  of  an  hour 
passes  thus.  At  length  the  door  opens,  and  Lady 
Daubigny  enters.  She  has  the  yesterday's  white 
muslin  dress  on,  that  which  she  had  worn  when  lying- 
stretched  on  the  lawn  beside  the  brook.  It  looks  a 
little  tumbled,  for  Pug  had  played  many  antics  on  it. 
As  the  girl  enters  now,  her  steps  are  staid  and  slow, 
her  naturally  bright  complexion  is  subdued  almost  to 
paleness.  "  I  am  dreadfully  late,"  she  says,  "  but  I  do 
not  want  any  breakfast ;  give  me  some  tea,  that  is  all. 
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Do  you  mind  pouring  it  out  ?"  and  as  she  says  this  she 
takes  a  chair  to  the  open  window  and  places  herself 
there,  far  away  from  the  breakfast-table. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well,"  remarks  our  ever 
anxious  master  as  he  offers  the  tea.  "  I  never  knew 
you  careless  of  your  breakfast  before,  Helene." 

"  Have  I  ever  been  married  before  ?"  cries  the  childish 
girl.  "  I  am  worried  ;  I  am  nervous  to  the  last  degree. 
Oh,  why  did  you  bring  me  here  at  first  ?" 

"  My  dear  child,"  remonstrates  our  master,  "  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  proper  thing.  You  had  been,  as  it 
were,  suppressed  ;  you  had  lived  incognito  long  enough. 
Had  I  carried  you  off  elsewhere,  had  I  made  a  mystery 
of  our  first  place  of  abode,  to  my  mind  there  had  been 
a  want  of  dignity  in  the  proceeding, — a  disrespect 
shown  to  yourself." 

"  Oh  !"  cries  Helene,  putting  a  hand  to  her  head,  "  I 
really  feel  unable  to  bear  it  all." 

"  You  are  excited,  my  dear  child.  To-morrow  you 
will  feel  quite  differently." 

"  No,  I  shall  not.  If  I  stay  here  I  shall  be  more 
nervous  to-morrow  than  I  am  to-day.  You  must  take 
me  away.  It  is  quite  enough  to  be  married  without 
all  the  rest." 

"  And  what  is  all  the  rest  but  in  your  imagination  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  in  my  imagination.  I  perfectly  dread 
another  encounter  with  the  housekeeper.  I  cannot 
endure  the  maid  she  has  given  me." 

"  My  dear  love,  what  would  you  have  ? "  asked  the 
sensitive  baronet  in  alarm.  "  Must  I  dismiss  the  old 
housekeeper  ?     The  maid,  of  course,  we  can  get  rid  of." 
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"  No,  no,"  answers  the  girl.  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  make  any  alteration  here.  Leave  them  all  just 
as  they  are.  Only,  only  take  me  away.  Let  me  go 
somewhere  where  no  one  will  stare  at  me,  no  one  will 
wonder  over  me." 

"  Helene,"  answers  Charles  Daubigny  gravely  and 
sadly,  "  this  is  a  serious  affair.  I  really  cannot  live  for 
ever  as  I  have  been  living.  God  has  been  pleased  to 
give  me  fortune,  station,  duties  to  perform.  We  must 
both  strive — " 

"  Let  me  have  time,"  cries  the  girl  in  accents  that 
trembled.  "  Eemember  you  so  altered,  so  different  from 
the  man  I  thought  I  was  to  marry.  This  alone  has 
agitated  me  extremely." 

Charles  Daubigny  could  not  entirely  suppress  his 
amusement. 

"Why  do  you  mock  me?"  cried  Helene.  "How 
could  I  imagine  such  a  change  ?  But  a  few  hours  ago 
I  could  have  laid  my  head  upon  your  shoulder  and  you 
would  have  let  me  be  in  peace.  Now  I  have  no  such 
haven  of  rest." 

"  Try  me  after  the  breakfast  is  gone.  I  will  in- 
deed be  passive ;    yes,  cold  and  rigid   as  a  Saint   in 

effigy" 

"  No,"  retorts  the  girl.     "  I  should  see  your  eyes,  I 

should  feel  your  heart  beating." 

"  Surely  I  had  the  same  eyes,  the  same  heart." 

"  No,"  murmurs  the  girl.    "  Your  eyes  have  lost  their 

holy  light ;    your  heart  throbs  too  fast.      I  dare  no 

longer  trust  you  ;  that  is,  I  cannot  feel  the  same  rest, 

the  same  confidence." 
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"  Poor  little  angel !  "  murmurs  our  master ;  "  what  is 
to  be  done?" 

"  This/'  continued  Helene,  "  this  alone  is  enough  to 
upset  me.  Then  add  to  this  change  in  you  a  house- 
keeper, who  evidently  thinks  I  am  de  trop — a  conse- 
quential English  maid  to  stare." 

"  Let  me  know,  let  me  hear  your  antidote,  Helene,  to 
all  this  fancied  poison,"  inquires  our  master. 

"  To  go  away,  to  travel  somewhere  alone.  I  shall 
grow  calm." 

"  Like  very  Bohemians,  without  so  much  as  a  ser- 
vant ?"  asked  the  delicate,  dignified-looking  Daubigny. 

"  I  never  said  so,"  retorts  the  girl.  "  Monsieur  will 
be  back  in  a  few  hours.     He  can  be  with  us." 

"  He  then  is  a  favourite  ? " 

"  I  never  mind  him,"  replies  the  childish  girl.  "  He 
seems  as  nothing." 

"  There  then  we  entirely  differ.  No  one  makes 
better  use  of  his  eyes  or  his  ears  ;  nothing  escapes  his 
notice.     Only  he  has  the  craft  to  conceal." 

"  Well,  all  this  may  be,  but  I  am  used  to  the  man. 
He  has  no  gauclwrie." 

The  master  silently  mused  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
turning  his  gaze  full  upon  the  girl  he  said,  "  And  if  I 
give  way  to  this  childish  whim,  Helene,  if  to  oblige 
you  I  condescend,  as  I  must,  to  prevaricate, — for  indeed 
I  shall  have  to  frame  some  plausible  reason  for  our 
sudden  departure, — if  I  give  way,  tell  me  what  will 
be  my  gain." 

"  Oh,  you  will  indeed  gain  a  great  deal,"  murmurs 
the  girl,  "  that  is,"  she  added,  and  the  blush  the  master 
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prized  so  much  suffused  her  pale  cheek,  "  that  is,  if  you 
want  me  to  love  you  in  this  new  way.  Yes,  by  the 
murmuring  waves  I  will  listen — " 

"  By  the  waves,  Helene  !  Then  'tis  the  sea- side  you 
covet  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  foreign  shore  ?"  he  asked,  smiling, 
"  or  will  an  English  one  suffice  ?" 

"  0  dear !  How  could  you  imagine  that  I  wished 
to  drag  you  abroad,  entailing  on  you  a  hundred  incon- 
veniences ? " 

"  My  dear  child,  just  now  I  believe  you  are  scarcely 
considerate  enough  to  think  of  my  convenience." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  never  dreamt  of  our  travelling  far  to 
any  out-of-the-way  place.  I  only  want  to  go  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  any  sea-side  place  ;  any  place 
but  Dover." 

"  I  am  somewhat  relieved,  I  confess,"  continued  Sir 
Charles,  intently  regarding  the  girl  as  he  spoke,  "  I  am 
somewhat  relieved  to  find  that  your  ideas  as  to  time  and 
place  are  so  circumscribed.  But,  really,  my  love,  I  am 
very  much  in  the  dark  still.  Does  it  seem  probable, 
possible,  that  the  mere  living  in  a  badly  furnished 
house  on  a  Parade — " 

"  It  will  not  be  the  house,  of  course,  or  the  Parade 
either  that  I  shall  care  for,"  cries  Helene  eagerly, 
"  but  I  love  the  sea.  You  love  the  sea.  There  will  be 
a  freedom  from  constraint.  We  shall  wander  on  the 
beach  together.  You  will  take  me  out  in  a  boat.  I 
love  to  see  you  handling  an  oar,  or  steering,  or  dreamily 
gliding  over  the  foamy  waves.  And  does  not  the 
breeze  from  the  sea  always  agree  with  you  ?  Papa 
was  incessantly  telling  me  that  never  man  improved 
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in  appearance  so  much  as  you  while  we  were  at 
Dover." 

"  Of  what  avail  has  this  improvement  been  to  me  ? 
Nay,  I  could  almost  wish  myself  ill  again.  Helene, 
your  manner  was  sweeter,  gentler,  tenderer,  when  you 
thought  my  case  altogether  hopeless." 

The  conscience-stricken  girl,  touched  by  the  sad 
tone  in  which  our  master  spoke,  touched  by  the  sadder 
tenor  of  the  words  he  had  uttered,  hastily  arising 
from  her  seat,  and  casting  her  arms  around  him,  mur- 
murs, "  I  do  not  wish  to  live  one  hour  longer  than  thy- 
self. Were  thy  spirit  fled,  life  would  indeed  be  a 
desolation  to  me." 

"  Am  I  to  believe  this  ?"  asked  Charles  Daubigny. 

"  You  dare  not  say  that  you  doubt  my  love,"  answers 
the  girl ;  "  'tis  only  its  nature,  its  character  you 
doubt ;"  and  blushing  as  she  hid  her  childlike  face  on 
her  husband's  bosom,  she  murmurs  forth,  "  La  mere 
d'amour  thou  knowest  sprung  from  the  waves.  Peut- 
etre  en  ce  lieu-la  as  I  listen  to  thy  voice  I  may  become 
love,  love  itself." 

"  Thou  art  love,  love  itself,"  muses  our  master,  as 
gently,  discreetly  he  returns  her  embrace,  but  he  would 
not  utter  his  thoughts.  He  dreaded  making  her  too 
vain  ;  so  playfully  he  says,  "  How  came  you  to  know  so 
much  about  the  wanton  goddess,  Helene  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  so  very  much  about  her." 

"  Not  that  she  was  faithless,  faithless  to  her  hus- 
band ?     Not  that  she  loved  another  better  ?" 

"  There,  now,  I  have  made  you  hate  the  sea,  I 
suppose,"  cries  the  girl,  releasing  herself  from  the  arms 
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that  were  around  her,  and  with  a  weary  sigh  she  turned 
away. 

"  No,"  answers  our  master  gravely  and  sadly.  "  We 
will  try  the  auspicious  element.  I  will  make  a  fool  of 
myself  this  once  to  satisfy  thy  caprice.  But  remember, 
Helene,  truth  I  hold  to  be  above  all  price.  If  I  find 
I  have  been  deluded,  if  I  find  the  same  restlessness 
there  as  here,  if  I  find  that  the  night  brings  but  tears, 
and  the  morning  an  absolute  loss  of  appetite,  what  am 
I  to  conclude?" 

"  How  long  must  it  be  for  us  to  stay  here  V  inquired 
Helene,  disregarding  the  master's  last  words.  "  Must 
there  be  another  night  ? " 

"  There  must.  I  cannot  leave  Brierly  until  to- 
morrow." 

"  Might  we  not  go  this  evening  ?  Could  we  not 
travel  in  the  night  ?  I  remember  once  travelling  in  the 
night,  watching  the  sun  rise  in  the  morning.  I  have 
always  liked  to  remember  it." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  cannot  consent  to  make  myself 
quite  a  spectacle.  What  should  induce  a  man  to  travel 
in  the  night  in  preference  to  the  day,  unless  compelled 
by  some  urgent  necessity  ?  I  have  none  such  to  plead. 
You  must  indeed  stay  here  until  to-morrow." 

"  Until  to-morrow  morning  then.  I  will  get  up 
early." 

"  A  little  earlier  than  to-day,  eh  ? " 


CHAPTER   LIV. 

How  much  of  falsehood,  or  simulation,  or  suppres- 
sion of  truth  was  there  in  the  girl's  given  reasons  for 
desiring  so  immediately  to  leave  Brierly  ? 

The  housekeeper  on  the  previous  night  had,  as  we 
have  already  said,  attracted  her  Ladyship's  attention  to 
the  clock  in  her  bedroom,  had  shown  that  it  belonged 
to  Mr.  Tresham  Daubigny,  and  had  added  that  at  his 
request  it  was  placed  where  it  now  stood.  That  clock 
henceforth  for  Helene  must  be  invested  with  a  mys- 
terious interest.  Its  ticking,  to  her  childish  and 
superstitious  imagination,  must  sound  as  a  continuous 
death-watch  in  the  bridal  chamber.  Moreover,  this 
morning  her  heart  had  sustained  a  more  cruel  wound, 
dealt  to  it,  as  it  were,  through  the  medium  of 
this  ceaseless  monitor.  The  key  belonging  to  the 
clock,  that  which  was  used  to  wind  it  up,  Tresham 
had  left  with  the  housekeeper,  charging  her  to  deliver 
it  herself  to  Lady  Daubigny  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival  at  Brierly.  But  the  housekeeper's  head,  a 
little  turned  by  all  the  drinking  that  had  been  going 
on  at  the  servants'  merry-making,  over  which  she 
had  been  presiding,  entirely  forgot  to  give  the  key 
that  night,    and    to   repair   her   error   as  speedily    as 
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possible,  sends  it  up  to  Lady  Daubigny  by  the  maid 
in  the  morning. 

As  the  formal  old  maid  placed  on  the  dressing-table 
that  which  with  extreme  precision  she  informed  our 
juvenile  Ladyship  was  the  key  of  the  clock,  as  she  in 
like  manner  delivered  the  housekeeper's  apology  for  her 
last  night's  forgetfulness,  Helene  determined  in  her 
own  mind  that  if  that  she  saw  before  her  were  only 
the  key  of  the  clock,  its  owner  had  been  marvellously 
careful  of  it.  For  what  met  her  eye  was  a  three- 
cornered  curiously-folded  envelope  of  white  writing- 
paper,  secured  by  a  red  sealing-wax  seal,  and  as  she 
took  up  the  little  package  and  examined  it,  she  recog- 
nised the  impression  on  the  seal.  It  must  have  been 
made  by  a  massive  gold  signet-ring  which  she  had  often 
seen  Tresham  wear,  and  which  he  had  told  her  was 
"  in  fact  his  uncle's,"  adding  sportively,  "  but  the  old 
governor's  finger  has  grown  too  thin  for  it,  and  it  just 
fits  mine."  At  the  time  Tresham  had  shown  her  the 
ring  in  the  early  days  of  their  acquaintance  at  Avon- 
more,  she  had  pointed  out  to  him  the  absurdity  of 
wearing  his  uncle's  ring.  With  that  kind  of  audacity 
peculiar  to  him,  the  reckless  Daubigny  had  answered, 
"  What  signifies  ?  These  arms  I  may  have  a  right  to 
bear  any  day,  any  hour.  It  can  be  only  a  question  of 
time." 

As  the  girl  recalled  her  lover's  words  uttered  in  the 
past,  as  she  thought  of  her  own  present  position,  as  the 
housekeeper's  hints  of  last  night  flashed  across  her 
mind,  she  almost  shuddered  over  the  misty  future. 
Ah  !  what  a  second   does   it  take    to   think !     These 
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thoughts  are  chased  away  by  another.  The  sinner  had 
surely  never  thus  carefully  folded  up  and  sealed  a 
paper  containing  only  a  key ;  and  as  Lady  Daubigny 
felt  assured  of  this,  her  next  thought  was,  how  could 
she  obtain  an  immediate  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
package.  If  the  wary  old  waiting- woman  standing  by 
her  side  should  see  that  there  was  writing  inside  the 
paper,  surely  she  would  notice  the  circumstance.  Nay, 
she  kept  so  close  she  might  even  read  the  words,  for 
Tresham  wrote  in  large  bold  characters.  So  the  little 
Gipsy  turns  to  the  woman  and  says,  "  Will  you  just  go 
and  see  if  St.  Amour  has  brought  Pug  in  ?  I  always 
carry  him  down  to  breakfast  with  me." 

The  prim  old  maid  had  a  particular  aversion  to  little 
dogs,  and  wondered  in  her  own  mind  how  any  lady 
could  be  so  ridiculously  fond  of  one.  But  silently  she 
went  on  her  errand,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Helene 
seized  the  first  moment  of  her  absence  to  tear  open  the 
package.  The  girl  was  not  mistaken.  Tresham  had 
thus  craftily  contrived  to  convey  to  her  anew  the  bitter 
feelings  which  possessed  his  soul,  the  jealousy  that 
tormented  him.  He  wrote  in  impassioned  words  of  the 
love  he  could  not  conquer,  that  love  that  even  her  own 
indifference  and  cruelty  had  failed  to  quench,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  she  must  not  be  startled  if  one 
of  these  days  or  nights  his  restless  spirit  greeted  her 
at  Brierly. 

We  have  seen  that  almost  immediately  after  reading 
this  note  of  Tresham's  Lady  Daubigny  had  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  where  Sir  Charles  was  waiting  to 
receive  her.     She  had  entered  looking  but  as  the  ghost 
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of  her  usual  self.  Her  naturally  bright  colour  was  sub- 
dued, her  very  steps  were  slow  and  irregular,  while 
a  sensation  almost  akin  to  faintness  took  away  from 
her  the  power  of  eating.  We  have  seen  that  she  had 
cast  herself  down  on  a  chair  by  the  open  window ;  we 
have  shown  how  ardently  she  besought  Sir  Charles  to 
take  her  away. 

Surely  there  was  enough  in  Tresham's  note  to  justify 
the  girl's  desire  of  flight,  and  there  was  yet  a  smaller 
apprehension  weighing  on  her  mind  that  added  to  this 
desire.  Scarcely  had  she  despatched  the  slice  of  bride's 
cake  to  Lord  Brailsford  when  she  began  to  regret  her 
folly.  Eecalling  the  conversation  that  had  passed 
between  them  at  Calais,  she  now  recollected  that  he 
might  construe  "  the  promised  token"  into  an  invita- 
tion to  Brierly.  His  sudden  appearance  might  involve 
her  in  confusion  and  dismay. 

But  to  resume  the  history  of  the  day.  Helene 
passed  its  early  hours  a  prey  to  fluttering  of  the  heart, 
resulting  from  her  complication  of  anxieties,  and, 
according  to  our  master's  prescription,  took  to  the  sofa 
and  perfect  quiet.  Before  luncheon-time  she  had  fallen 
into  a  deep  and  gentle  slumber,  from  which  Sir  Charles 
could  not  bring  himself  to  awaken  her.  Ah,  reader  ! 
behold  the  sensitive  baronet  shrinking  from  the  gaze 
of  the  jovial  old  butler  and  the  two  lackeys  in  the 
hall  as  he  enters  the  dining-room  where  luncheon  is 
served,  and  listen  as  presently,  with  somewhat  height- 
ened colour,  he  desires  that  no  one  will  enter  the 
breakfast-room,  as  Lady  Daubigny  is  there  asleep. 
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Helene  had  eaten  nothing  since  dinner-time  yester- 
day. Our  tender-hearted  master  felt  assured  she  would 
want  something  when  she  awoke.  Before  leaving  the 
table,  therefore,  he  cuts  with  his  own  hands  some 
dainty  morsels  from  a  chicken,  he  takes  the  roll  that 
had  been  placed  by  the  girl's  plate,  he  splits  it  in  two 
and  butters  one  half,  he  puts  salt  on  to  the  plate,  and 
laden  with  this  well-provisioned  platter,  and  a  knife 
and  fork,  he  re-enters  the  morning- room. 

The  girl  is  so  thoroughly  weary  that  she  sleeps  a 
full  hour  after  her  Saint's  return.  At  length,  however, 
comes  the  end  of  her  sleep,  the  momentary  gaze  of 
astonishment  as  she  first  opens  her  eyes,  scarce  realising 
where  she  is.  "0  dear!"  she  murmurs,  starting  up, 
"  what  have  I  been  about  ?  Oh,  I  remember  now,  and 
you  did  not  leave  me  ?  Is  it  late  ?  Is  it  luncheon- 
time  ?" 

"  Past  luncheon-time  by  more  than  an  hour,"  answers 
Sir  Charles,  smiling ;  "  but  I  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  you,"  pointing  to  the  plate. 

"  I  must  go  to  my  room  and  put  my  hair  to  rights 
first,"  she  answers.  "It  is  all  in  a  tangle  with  lying 
down.  But  will  you  do  me  one  favour  ?  Will  you 
mind  looking  to  see  if  any  one  is  there  ?  I  really 
believe  that  my  heart  would  flutter  as  bad  as  ever  if 
just  now  I  were  to  encounter  a  stranger." 

Has  my  reader  ever  noticed  a  beautiful  child  awaking 
from  its  morning,  its  noontide  sleep,  its  rounded 
cheeks  flushed  with  bright  colour,  tinted  like  rose 
leaves,  its  large  blue  eyes  a  little  wider  open  than  usual, 
its  coral  lips  a  trifle  parted  ?     It  was  just  thus  that  our 
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Helene  looked,  as  all  dishevelled  she  stood  begging  her 
Saint  go  see  if  the  way  were  clear. 

Struck  by  the  girl's  childlike  loveliness,  an  instant 
he  gazed,  then  went  on  his  errand. 

"  No  one  is  in  the  way,"  he  says  as  he  returns  ;  "  no 
one  is  in  the  room." 

Now,  like  a  timid  but  a  graceful  gazelle,  flies  Helene 
up  the  great  staircase.  She  has  a  nervous  dread  of 
encountering  strange  English  servants.  Arrived  in 
the  nuptial  chamber,  the  sinner's  clock  tells  her  how 
late  it  is.  Saddened  by  its  mournful  ticking  she 
arranges  her  dishevelled  hair. 

But  the  long  rest,  the  placid  slumber,  has  so  far 
restored  her  to  herself  that  now  she  is  really  hungry. 
Hastily  she  rejoins  Sir  Charles,  and  he  has  the  satis- 
faction of  watching  his  little  wife  eat  her  chicken  and 
roll  in  true  Gipsy  style.  Think  you,  however,  this  hot 
summer  day  our  Helene  can  eat  chicken  and  roll,  and 
require  no  water,  no  wine  to  slake  her  thirst  ?  No,  the 
girl  says  she  is  dying  of  thirst,  and  to  satisfy  this 
exigence  the  bell  must  needs  be  rung. 

The  old  butler,  having  an  immense  deal  of  curiosity, 
answers  the  bell  himself.  He  steals  a  glance  at  Lady 
Daubigny.  He  sees  her  looking  so  unlike  a  person 
who  is  ailing,  with  cheeks  like  rose-leaves.  She  is 
sitting  at  a  table  finishing  her  roll,  the  plate  before  her 
stands  on  the  bare  polished  wood,  not  even  a  table- 
napkin  is  under  it.  The  old  man's  notions  of  pro- 
priety are,  we  must  confess,  a  little  shocked,  and,  per- 
haps by  way  of  reproof  to  the  little  parvenu,  as  possibly 
he  takes  his  master's  unknown  bride  to  be,  he  returns 
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bearing  a  fine  old  silver  salver,  on  which  repose  a 
stately  crystal  ewer  containing  iced  water,  a  carafe, 
tumbler,  and  wine-glass  equally  impressive.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  household,  he  is  sorely  puzzled  by  his 
master's  marriage — a  little  affronted  by  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  whole  affair  appears  to  be  surrounded. 


CHAPTER   LV. 

It  is  inevitable,  muses  the  girl,  I  must  forget  he  was 
my  Saint.  Heigh-ho  !  what  a  thing  !  Oh,  quelle  infor- 
tune !  Oh,  why  did  Tresham  ever  cross  my  path ! 
Could  I  not  have  loved  the  uncle  ?  Oh,  it  is  not  a 
question ;  I  must  love  the  uncle.  Eh  bien !  if  I 
must  sacrifice  myself  wholly,  I  will  not  seem  to  submit 
as  a  slave  to  a  master ;  I  will  make  him  conscious  that 
I  am  not  subdued,  frightened  into  obedience.  This 
morning  I  was  indeed  undone — nervous,  horribly 
nervous;  but  I  am  better.  The  rest,  the  sleep,  the 
drive,  the  air,  has  brought  back  even  my  colour. 

So  mused  our  little  Gipsy  as  she  stood  gazing  at 
her  own  reflection  in  the  mirror  before  her.  That 
clock,  she  murmurs,  I  hate  its  ticking ;  but  it  tells  me 
I  must  dress,  yes,  dress  to  its  funereal  note.  But 
women  ere  now  have  laughed  at  death.  I  have  read 
of  women  in  the  French  Revolution,  who,  expecting 
death  at  night  or  on  the  morrow,  yet  laughed  and 
dressed,  and  ate  and  drank.  I  must  dress  this  eve  for 
another  sort  of  death.  Oh,  Tresham,  Tresham !  hadst 
thou  been  but  bold,  determined,  as  I  in  thy  place  had 
been ;  hadst  thou  abjured  thy  loathed,  thy  mercenary 
engagement;  hadst  thou  but  had  the   courage  to  be 
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constant  to  me,  never,  never  this  cruel  hour  for  me, 
for  thee  had  been.  Tresham,  Tresham !  God  knows 
the  anguish  of  my  heart.  0  sad,  0  sad  adieu  to  love 
and  thee ! 

Sinking  down  on  her  knees  beside  a  cushioned  chair, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  for  a  minute,  the 
girl  is  lost,  absorbed  in  sorrow ;  but  the  clock  strikes, 
she  drives  back  her  rebel  tears,  and  resolutely  rings 
the  bell. 

The  formal  maid  appears.  She  is  instructed  what 
dress  her  lady  will  wear,  and  presently  the  dress 
specified  is  lying  on  the  bed.  It  is  of  rich  gold- coloured 
silk,  trimmed  with  real  black  Spanish  lace.  The 
sleeves  are  so  short,  they  scarce  are  sleeves  ;  the  bodice, 
made  far  lower  than  any  Helene  had  ever  worn  before, 
it  fits  the  girl's  naturally  slender  waist  and  her  other- 
wise voluptuous  form  to  perfection. 

In  her  hair  (only  a  part  of  which  is  braided  and 
coiled  around  her  head),  in  her  hair  she  pins  with  her 
own  little  hands  three  red,  red  roses  abstracted  from 
the  flower- vase  in  the  hall  below. 

The  dress  and  its  every  appendage  had  been  fur- 
nished by  a  modiste  of  renown.  Even  the  black  satin 
shoes,  with  their  gold- coloured  rosettes,  the  gloves,  the 
fan,  are  in  keeping.  Arrayed  in  this  costly  suit,  the 
most  becoming,  as  the  girl  believes,  that  she  has  ever 
worn,  arrayed  in  this  recherche1  costume  Helene  pre- 
sently descends.  It  is  late,  it  is  just  dinner-time,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Sir  Charles  and  his  gorgeously  attired 
little  bride  are  seated  at  the  dinner-table.  She  has 
come  to  dinner  pre- determined  to  be  admired.     She 
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has  come  intending  to  seem  lively,  and  she  does 
appear  to  be  in  spirits.  She  laughs,  and  talks,  and 
eats,  hut  her  husband  is  nowise  responsive.  Helene 
had  expected  to  have  dealt  from  those  dark,  those 
lustrous  eyes  of  his,  at  least  some  glances  of  admiration. 
She  has  the  mortification,  however,  of  finding  that  if 
Sir  Charles  does  look  upon  her,  it  is  with  evident  dis- 
approbation. The  old  butler,  an  contraire,  is  so  struck 
by  the  girl's  beauty  in  her  parure,  that  the  gipsy-like 
luncheon  of  the  morning  is  forgiven.  No  wonder  if 
the  old  man  admire.  Helene's  rich  Eastern- tinted 
complexion  harmonizes  so  perfectly  with  the  dress  she 
has  selected.  Nature  seemed  to  have  taught  the  girl 
how  colour  might  enhance  her  beauty.  Set  in  another's 
hair,  the  deep  red  roses  might  have  looked  vulgar ;  but 
placed,  without  a  leaf,  'mid  Helene's  auburn  braids, 
they  seemed  to  give  a  threefold  glory.  Yes,  Helene  is 
but  nature's,  earth's  own  child,  and  all  nature,  earth 
itself,  teems  with  a  bright  and  vivid  colouring. 

But  to  resume.  Despite  that  she  knew  that  she  had 
looked  well,  the  girl  leaves  the  room  after  dinner  with  a 
new  weight  pressing  on  her  already  heavily  laden  heart. 
She  is  conscious  that  Sir  Charles  is  displeased.  Can  it 
be  my  lovely  dress?  she  asks  herself.  Can  he  think  me 
extravagant,  wasteful,  to  have  worn  it  this  evening? 
But  no ;  he  never  bids  me  be  careful.  Has  St.  Amour 
betrayed  my  piece  of  folly  with  Lord  Brailsford  ? 

That  something  had  vexed  her  husband  she  was  but 
too  certain,  and  disturbed  and  anxious  she  awaits  his 
appearance  in  the  drawing-room.  Immediately  after 
his  entrance  the  tea  is  brought.     She  pours  him  out 
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the  hottest  and  strongest  of  cups.  She  bears  it  to  him 
herself.     But  still  he  remains  gloomy  and  silent. 

"  Have  you  the  headache  ?"  at  length  asks  the  girl. 

"  It  threatens  a  little,  but  I  trust  I  may  escape,"  he 
answers,  "  especially  as  I  have  a  great  number  of  small 
affairs  to  attend  to  this  evening — two  hours'  work." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?" 

"Ah,  how  indeed,"  cries  he,  laughing  a  little,  and 
not  very  pleasantly ;  "  how  indeed,  when  my  whimsical 
little  lady  orders  me  so  precipitately  to  decamp,  when 
I  had  been  looking  to  this  time  of  rest  and  leisure  as  a 
fitting  one  in  which  to  attend  to  many  little  duties  I 
fear  unpardonably  deferred  ?  I  have  to  see  three  people 
before  I  go  to  bed,  and  I  must  write  at  least  two 
letters." 

"No  wonder,"  cries  the  girl,  "you  have  become 
heedless  of  your  troublesome  wife.  You  have  scarcely 
spoken  to  me  since  I  came  down-stairs." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  Helene,  nevertheless, 
— thinking  of  you  painfully.  Our  first  short  sojourn  at 
Brierly  will  always  remain  for  me  a  sad  memory. 
Helene,  you  have,  I  confess,  disappointed,  nay,  grieved 
me." 

"  How  ?"  cries  the  conscience-stricken  girl,  her 
beautiful  countenance  glowing  with  a  blush  of  con- 
fusion.    "  If  I  have  seemed  indifferent — " 

"Hear  me,"  cries  Sir  Charles,  interrupting  her. 
"  When  I  stood  with  you,  knelt  with  you  in  Wodeburne 
church  in  the  presence  of  God,  when  I  left  }rour 
father's  house,  do  you  think  I  expected  I  was  carrying 
with  me  to  Brierly  but  a  mere  fine  picture,  or  a  beauti- 
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ful  statue  to  add  to  my  collection  in  the  gallery, — a 
vision,  a  form  without  a  heart,  lacking  all  warmth,  all 
sympathy,  all  interest?" 

"  This  is  outrageous  nonsense,"  cries  the  girl,  "  mere 
imagination." 

"  It  is  no  imagination.  Would  any  girl  who  really 
loved  her  husband,  who  had  a  right  feeling,  care  to  put 
on  such  a  dress  as  you  are  wearing  now  ?  When  you 
put  it  on,  you  desired  only  to  exhibit  yourself  as  a 
picture.  If  there  is  a  heart  beneath  that  dress,  I  should 
tremble  to  read  it.  Either  it  is  full  of  love  for  another, 
or  it  is  full  of  idle  vanity." 

"  I  shall  go  to  my  room  and  leave  you,"  cries  the 
girl.     "  You  are  bent  on  offending  me." 

"Go,  my  dear  child,  take  off  the  modistes 
audacious  costume,  lay  by  the  foolish  fan,  and  when 
you  have  done  so,  ask  God  to  pity  you,  to  give  you 
wisdom." 

Helene  stayed  not  to  hear  another  word.  She  rose 
from  the  tea-table,  and  went  in  all  haste  to  the  great 
chamber. 

As  she  sat  there  alone,  Tresham's  clock,  like  a 
death-watch,  beating  time,  fast  fell  the  gushing  tears 
she  had  no  power  to  repress. 

At  length,  lest  the  maid  might  come  and  find  her 
with  tear-bedewed  cheeks,  with  her  lace-trimmed 
handkerchief  saturated  with  tears,  the  girl  undresses 
and  gets  into  bed.  And  presently  the  formal  old 
waiting-woman,  a  very  machine  in  regularity,  in  order, 
does  arrive.  She  starts  back  in  amazement  as  she 
beholds  the  golden- coloured  silk  dress  lying  all  in  a 
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heap  on  the  floor,  the  little  black  satin  shoes,  the  gloves, 
the  fan,  all  scattered  about  where  Helene,  in  her 
anger,  her  sorrow,  had  tossed  them,  and  Lady  Daubigny 
abed. 

At  length  the  waiting-woman  is  gone,  and  the  great 
chamber  left  but  dimly  lighted, — lighted  only  by  the 
shaded  night-lamp  which  this  careful  personage  had 
lit  before  she  went.  In  silence,  in  solitude  Helene 
grows  more  reasonable,  her  petulance  gradually  sub- 
sides. All  that  had  occurred  since  the  morning  of  her 
marriage  rises  now  vividly  before  her  mind,  and  as  she 
reviews  every  trifling  circumstance,  she  feels  that  she 
cannot  be  surprised  at  her  husband's  disappointment. 
She  had  been  indifferent. 

"  0  what  a  miserable  creature  I  am  !"  she  exclaimed, 
weeping  anew ;  "  no  single  thing  has  gone  right  with 
me  since  I  came  here.  0  that  this  last  wretched 
night  were  over,  and  that  I  were  whirling  away  from 
a  place  I  have  learned  already  to  detest !" 


CHAPTEK  LVI. 

We  must  now  look  after  the  "  promised  token." 

Lord  Brailsford  is  at  breakfast  in  company  with  his 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  when  a  footman  enters  the 
room  bearing  a  small  silver  waiter  in  his  hand. 
Eeposing  on  the  said  silver  waiter  rests  Helene's  mys- 
terious package  of  bride' s-cake. 

On  arriving  at  Lord  Bedingfield's  London  house,  St. 
Amour  had  inquired  if  the  young  Lord  was  at  home, 
and  receiving  for  answer  that  he  was,  but  was  then 
at  breakfast,  he  had  requested  the  man  who  opened  the 
door,  and  who  spoke  to  him,  to  convey  to  the  hands  of 
his  young  master  the  package  with  which  our  Helene 
had  intrusted  him.  According  to  the  girl's  directions, 
Monsieur  was  to  do  nothing  further.  He  was  not  to 
mention  whence  he  came,  nor  who  had  sent  him.  He 
followed  out  his  lady's  instructions  to  the  letter ;  and 
the  footman,  but  lately  entered  into  Lord  Bedingfiekl's 
service,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  person  who 
left  the  package  was  valet  to  his  master's  next-door 
country  neighbour. 

But  let  us  to  the  breakfast-table.  "  My  Lord,  if  you 
please,  this  is  sent  to  you,"  says  the  rather  innocent 
young  man  who  had  but  recently  adopted  Lord  Bed- 
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ingfi eld's  livery.  "  If  you  please,  it  was  to  be  given 
into  your  own  hands." 

Lord  Brailsford  stretches  forth  his  singularly  white 
hand,  and  with  the  utmost  indifference  takes  up  the 
package.  He  knows  not  the  handwriting  on  the  out- 
side of  the  white  paper,  for  Monsieur  had  directed  it. 
Partially  he  opens  the  sealed  envelope,  he  sees  nothing 
but  a  slice  of  wedding-cake. 

"What  is  it,  Steevy?"  cries  his  sister.  "Wedding- 
cake  ?     Who  does  it  come  from?" 

"  Some  damned  fool,  I  should  think,"  answers 
Stephen,  for  of  late  the  youthful  poet  had  much 
altered  in  temper  and  in  manner,  and  could  and  did 
occasionally  rap  out  a  bad  word  as  roundly  as  my  Lord 
his  father. 

"  Send  it  across  to  me,"  cries  Georgia  "  I  'in  so 
excessively  fond  of  wedding-cake,  that  when  I  marry 
I  mean  to  have  at  least  half-a-dozen." 

"  Take  it,"  answers  Stephen  with  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  sprightly  Georgina,  laughing  at  her  brother's 
indifference  to  what  she  deemed  "  a  treat,"  rose  from 
her  chair,  went  to  where  he  sat,  and  bore  back  the 
prize.  Unlike  his  young  Lordship,  she  lifts  the  cake 
fairly  out  of  its  white  wrapper,  whereupon  all  the  pith 
of  the  matter  falls  on  to  the  breakfast  cloth.  Yes, 
there  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  giddy,  gay  Georgina 
lay  Helene's  strip  of  written  paper. 

Georgina  instantly  taking  possession,  and  her  brother, 
perfectly  unconscious  that  she  has  the  clue  to  the 
mystery    in   her   hand,   hears  her   read  aloud,    "  The 
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promised  token.  To  Lord  Brailsford,  from  H.  G. 
G.  D." 

"  God  of  heaven  !"  cries  the  young  Lord,  starting  from 
his  seat  and  turning  almost  crimson,  "  where  did  you 
find  that?" 

"I  found  it  under  the  cake,  simpleton.  Come, 
come,  how  changed  you  are  !"  cries  the  gay,  thoughtless 
creature.  "Oh,  I'm  certain  you  do  know  now  who 
sent  it,"  and  as  Georgie  spoke  she  fixed  her  great  laugh- 
ing eyes  on  her  brother's  guilty-looking  countenance. 

He  only  answered,  "  Give  me  the  piece  of  paper 
instantly,  Georgina." 

"  That  will  I  certainly  not,"  cries  the  young  lady, 
"  not  till  you  explain  the  mystery ;  you  look  con- 
scious to  the  last  degree.  The  promised  token !  Ha, 
ha !  Come,  tell  me,  Brailsford,  who  promised  you  a 
token?" 

"I  will  never  tell  you,"  exclaims  Lord  Brailsford, 
"  nor  will  I  be  treated  in  this  manner.  Give  me  that 
strip  of  paper  or  I  will  compel  you." 

The  twain  had  each  risen  from  table,  and  the  noise 
they  made  thus  disputing  attracted  Lord  Beding- 
field's  notice.  He  looked  up  from  the  paper  he  had 
been  reading. 

"  I  will  not  give  it  to  you,"  reiterated  Georgina. 

"Then,"  cries  Stephen,  "I  will  make  you;"  and, 
putting  an  arm  round  his  sister's  waist,  he  rudely  and 
angrily  took  the  paper  from  her  hand. 

"What  is  all  this  disturbance  ?"  asks  the  Earl. 

"  Papa,"  answers  Georgie,  "  Brailsford  \s  grown  into 
un  sot  enrage.     There,  do  you  see  how  he  has  hurt  my 
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hand,  just  because  I  would  not  give  him  a  piece  of 
paper  with  some  writing  on  it." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Brailsford?"  angrily 
inquires  Lord  Bedingfield.  "  If  you  cannot  use  a  proper 
degree  of  courtesy  towards  your  sister,  you  need  not 
intrude  yourself;  you  had  better  keep  to  your  own 
apartments,  sir." 

"  I  am  very  ready  to  avail  myself  of  your  Lordship's 
permission,  or  rather,  sir,  of  your  orders,"  answers  the 
irritable  young  man,  gathering  up  the  envelope  and 
the  cake  that  his  sister  had  left  on  the  breakfast- table. 

"G-eorgina,"  says  Lady  Bedingfield  when  her  son 
had  left  the  room,  "  how  could  you  do  so  ? " 

"  Scolding  me,  mamma !  I  never  heard  anything 
like  that,"  cries  Georgina. 

"You  see  how  irritable  your  brother  has  grown  of 
late,"  continued  Lady  Bedingfield.  "  I  wonder  you  are 
not  more  careful,  so  delicate  as  he  is." 

"  Mamma,  it 's  temper,  nothing  but  temper,"  exclaims 
the  girl.  "  But  for  this  little  affair.  Oh,  there's 
something  more  in  it  than  you  and  I  can  see.  Did 
you  look  at  him  ?  Did  you  see  that  his  hand  quite 
trembled,  that  he  changed  colour  ?  I  declare  that  his 
white  cheeks  became  quite  couleur  de  rose." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  certain.  Let  me  see,"  continued 
the  Lady  Georgina,  placing  herself  in  attitude  as 
though  endeavouring  to  recall  something.  "Let  me 
see.  Do  I  ?  I  hope  I  do  remember  the  initials  right. 
H  was  the  first,  then  there  was  a  G,  another  G ;  but 
the  last  letter  I'm  afraid  I  forget." 
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*  If  you  saw  your  brother  so  much  concerned,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Bedingfield,  "  it  was  a  reason  for  greater 
consideration." 

"You  always  take  Brailsford's  part,  mamma,"  cries 
Georgie,  and  mentally  she  adds,  "  Some  low  creature, 
not  of  our  world,  who  has  caught  his  poetic  fancy,  I 
suppose." 

But  this  solution  did  not  perfectly  satisfy  the  young 
lady,  for  she  had  never  yet  known  her  brother  to  descend 
beneath  himself ;  nay,  hitherto  his  pride,  his  delicacy 
of  feeling,  had  been  greater  than  her  own. 

The  little  incident  dwelt  therefore  on  Lady  Georgina's 
mind.  She  could  not  dismiss  it  thence.  Standing  by 
the  window  that  looked  out  on  to  the  London  street, 
standing  there  without  seeing  anything  that  passed, 
thus  had  she  been  ruminating.  She  must  go,  however, 
and  dress,  dress  with  care,  for  that  day,  that  morning 
she  had  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  grand  fancy-fair 
for  which  her  patronage  had  been  solicited. 

As  the  girl  turns  from  the  window  with  intent  to 
quit  the  room  and  make  her  careful  toilet,  her  mind  is 
yet  so  occupied  with  Brailsford's  "  little  affair,"  that  she 
pauses  on  her  way  by  her  father's  chair.  He  is  still 
reading  the  paper,  deep  in  a  speech  on  agriculture. 

Bending  over  the  Earl's  shoulder,  she  says,  "  Papa." 

"Well,  my  dear  ?M  Of  course  Lord  Bedingfield  expects 
a  request  for  money. 

"Will  you  please  remember?" 

"  What  am  I  to  remember  ? "  asks  his  little  fat  Lord- 
ship absently. 

"  Why,  this,  that  written  on  the  slip  of  paper  I  found 
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in  the  package  of  cake  were  these  words, '  The  promised 
token.'" 

"Was  that  written  on  the  paper?"  asks  her  father, 
putting  down  his  newspaper  and  listening,  and,  with  a 
smile  of  amusement,  he  adds,  "  A  little  suspicious,  cer- 
tainly." 

"  Georgina,"  exclaims  Lady  Bedingfield,  "  I  desire 
that  you  will  never  allude  to  the  subject  again.  What 
young  fellow  would  submit  to  have  his  private  affairs 
investigated,  his  sister,  too,  to  be  the  grand  inquisitor  ? 
Stephen,  thank  God,  has  hitherto  been  a  marvel  of 
morality.  Never  once  has  he  given  us  cause  for 
anxiety." 

"  You  are  right  enough  there,  Lucy,"  says  the  Earl 
with  a  smile.  "  The  fair  nymphs  of  his  own  creation 
have  given  him  work  enough.  All  I  complained  of  was 
the  lad's  rudeness  to  his  sister.  You  would  not  wish 
to  justify  that,  I  presume?" 

"  Of  course  not,  and  it  was  very  remarkable ;  but 
when  Georgina  saw  that  Stephen  desired  to  give  no 
explanation,  she  should  have  desisted,  abstained.  You 
might  have  seen  that  I  took  no  notice." 

"  My  love,"  says  the  Earl  a  little  sarcastically,  "  'tis 
not  every  one  is  gifted  with  your  tact ;"  he  might  have 
added,  "with  your  easy-going  morality." 

"No,  my  Lord,"  cries  Lady  Bedingfield,  laughing, 
M  or  haply  I  might  have  tripped  up  over  some  of  your 
pet  sows  and  cows." 

His  Lordship  had  a  smart  retort  at  his  tongue's -end, 
but  experience  had  convinced  him  of  the  inutility  of 
recrimination. 


CHAPTEE   LVIL 

The  morning  that  Helene  had  looked  to  as  that  on 
which  she  might  escape  from  anxiety  and  temptation, 
brought  with  its  dawn  but  greater  disaster. 

Sir  Charles  was  too  ill  to  be  able  to  rise  from  his 
bed.  He  was  suffering  such  extreme  pain  in  one  temple 
and  on  one  side  of  his  neck,  that  he  could  scarcely  for- 
bear groaning  aloud. 

The  girl  arose  and  dressed  in  trembling  and  appre- 
hension. Then  ringing,  as  her  husband  directed,  for 
St.  Amour,  left  him  in  those  accustomed  hands. 

She  must  breakfast  alone ;  at  least  Pug  is  her  only 
companion.  She  feels  that  so  far  everything  is  bad 
enough,  but  matters  are  to  grow  worse  and  worse. 

Scarcely  has  she  poured  out  her  own  cup  of  tea  when 
St.  Amour,  with  his  usual  bow,  coming  for  one  for  Sir 
Charles,  informs  her  that  his  master  has  desired  him  to 
say,  that  being  in  such  a  wretched  state  he  intends 
moving  into  his  old  bachelor  room.  The  valet  further 
reports  that  Mrs.  Thornbury  is  already  airing  the  bed. 
His  master  is  anxious  to  take  possession  of  the  old 
room  as  soon  as  possible,  that  mi  Ladi  may  not  be  in- 
convenienced. 

"  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him  myself,"  cries  Helene. 
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"  Madame  had  better  not.  The  least  contradiction 
Sir  Charle  scarce  endure." 

"Nonsense,"  answers  the  girl,  flying  up-stairs  and 
approaching  the  bed  whereon,  half-dressed,  her  suffering 
husband  yet  reclines.  Then  kneeling  down  beside 
him,  and  kissing  the  one  cold  hand  that  rests  upon  the 
counterpane,  she  beseeches  him  most  earnestly  to  stay 
where  he  is.     Her  entreaties,  however,  are  in  vain. 

"  A  sick  man,"  our  poor  master  answers,  "  is  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance." 

The  girl  could  not  repress  her  tears.  They  were, 
however,  but  ill  received. 

"  Do  not,  Helene,  I  pray,  excite  me.  You  have  no 
conception  of  my  torture,  and  to  see  you  thus  agitated 
adds,  if  possible,  to  the  intensity  of  my  suffering." 

On  hearing  this  the  little  wife  departs — departs  but 
to  weep  a  new  passion  of  tears.  The  girl  misunder- 
stands her  husband's  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  "  It  is  quite  evident,"  she  murmurs  to  her- 
self, "  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  does  not  believe  in  my 
devotion.  Papa  need  not  have  feared  for  me.  That 
sickly  breath,  as  he  called  it,  may  never,  perhaps,  steal 
towards  me  more." 

Our  poor  little  Gipsy  is  quite  stricken  with  sorrow. 
She  seems  forbidden  to  approach  the  only  person  in  the 
house,  except  St.  Amour,  with  whom  she  had  ever  held 
a  voluntary  conversation.  She  sits  in  the  breakfast- 
room,  lonely  and  wretched,  more  than  once  exclaiming, 
"  Helas  !  l'homme  propose,  mais  Dieu  dispose." 

The  girl's  loneliness  is  interrupted,  however,  by  a 
visit  from  the  housekeeper.      She  had  prevailed,  she 
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said,  upon  her  master  to  remain  where  he  was  a  little 
longer,  lest  changing  his  room  and  his  bed  without  their 
being  properly  aired  might  give  him  cold.  "  You  will 
not  mind  using  another  room  to  dress  in  just  at  present, 
ma'am,  I  am  sure  ?" 

"I  can  use  the  room  that  is  being  aired,"  answers 
Helene. 

"  It  is  in  disorder,  Madam,  but  as  you  please." 

"  I  care  nothing  about  disorder,"  cries  the  girl ;  "  I 
am  far  too  wretched  about  your  master  to  care.  Did 
you  ever  know  him  to  be  in  such  extreme  pain  before  ?" 

"  He  may  have  been,  ma'am,  years  ago.  He  used  to 
be  very  bad  formerly.  I  had  hoped  now  for  better 
things.  The  valet  says,  ma'am,  with  perfect  quiet,  he 
believes  in  a  day  or  two  Sir  Charles  may  be  himself 
again." 

Another  or  two  of  such  commonplace  attempts  at 
consolation,  and  the  housekeeper  withdrew. 

Helene  knew  her  way  to  her  husband's  bachelor 
bedroom.  It  was  in  this  room,  on  her  first  arrival  at 
Brierly,  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and  now,  out  of 
sheer  weariness  of  heart,  once  more  she  steals  thither. 
In  spite  of  the  fine  summer  weather,  this  morning  cold 
shivers  run  over  her,  for  apprehension  and  dismay  have 
locked  her  in  their  chill  embrace.  She  stands  on  the 
hearth  by  the  great  blazing  fire,  welcoming  the  warmth 
it  throws  out. 

While  the  girl  thus  stands,  lost  in  mournful  reverie, 
gazing  on  the  bright  coals  yet  seeing  them  not,  her 
attention  is  attracted  by  a  loud  and  angry  and  con- 
tinuous barking  kept  up  by  Pug.     He  is  nowhere  in 
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the  room,  and  must  unobserved  have  scampered  off  into 
some  neighbouring  room  or  passage  she  has  not  yet 
explored.  Fearful  that  his  noise  may  disturb  Sir  Charles, 
hastily  she  seeks  the  little  rebel,  and  guided  by  the 
sound,  presently  in  a  passage  hard  by  discovers  the 
offender.  Pug  had  been  moved  to  anger  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pet  cat,  which  he  had  been  chasing  down  the 
length  of  this  passage.  The  two  pets  stand  now  eyeing 
each  other  most  maliciously.  Puss's  tail  is  twice  as 
big  as  usual,  Pug's  tail  more  curled,  more  erect  than  is 
its  wont.  Her  green  eyes  are  full  of  animosity,  his 
black  ones  full  of  mischief.  At  this  lull  in  the  chase, 
at  this  opportune  moment,  Helene  darts  forward  in  the 
hope  of  capturing  her  noisy  favourite,  but  the  cat  takes 
fright,  runs  off,  and  Pug,  struggling  violently,  escapes 
our  little  Gipsy's  grasp. 

In  all  haste  the  girl  pursues  the  twain,  and 
following  them,  presently  finds  herself  entering  the 
antechamber  of  a  low-ceiled  but  spacious  sleeping 
apartment.  Here  the  cat  had  mounted  a  boot-rack, 
in  which  were  ranged  several  pairs  of  riding  boots. 
Pug,  unable  to  climb,  stands  barking  in  impotent  rage 
below.  His  mistress  seizes  upon  him,  and  is  about  to 
quit  the  room,  when  her  eyes  resting  on  the  boots,  she 
becomes  conscious  that  this  indeed  must  be  the  ante- 
chamber to  Tresham's  now  forsaken  apartment. 

Has  she  forgotten  the  shape  of  the  sinner's  foot,  its 
lofty  instep,  the  hollow  beneath  ?  And  the  boots  had 
been  well  worn,  and  bear  impress  of  their  owner's  form. 
And  think  you  it  was  possible  for  the  love-sick  girl  to 
resist  ?     No.     Though  Pug  was  far  from  quiescent  in 
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her  now  trembling  hands,  with  almost  a  blush  upon 
her  cheek  she  steals  onwards.  She  surveys  that 
spacious  but  low-ceiled  chamber  which  he  in  happier 
days  had  occupied. 

Ah  !  she  could  have  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  and 
wept,  how  bitterly,  over  their  divided  and  their  jarring 
destinies. 

The  hapless  girl  wends  her  way  back  to  the  fire  in  the 
bachelor  bedroom  sadder  than  when  she  had  left  it. 

Thus  had  the  weary  morning  passed,  and  now 
presently  it  is  luncheon-time.  But  ere  our  little  wife 
descends  to  partake  of  her  lonely  meal,  St.  Amour 
greets  her  with  a  message  from  his  master.  Sir  Charles 
would  be  glad  to  speak  to  the  girl. 

"  My  dear  child,"  says  the  invalid,  "  I  grieve  for 
your  loneliness.  But  indeed  I  am  suffering  too  intensely 
at  present  to  be  able  to  come  down.  I  am,  however, 
about  to  get  up  and  proceed  to  the  other  room.  They 
will  set  the  windows  open  when  I  am  gone  from  this, 
and  the  housekeeper  will  obliterate  every  trace  of  the 
sick  man." 

How  cruel  sounded  these  words  to  the  heart-stricken 
girl !  Were  they  not,  though  spoken  in  the  tenderest 
tone,  reproachful  ?  Oh,  now  that  he  was  ill,  really  ill, 
how  gladly  would  she  have  shared  his  captivity  ! 

But  St.  Amour  informs  her  that  luncheon  waits,  and 
our  forlorn  Helene  descends  to  the  dining-room.  She 
takes  Pug  with  her.  Pug  is,  at  least,  a  thing  that 
loves  her. 

Seeing  the  cheeks  that  glowed  so  rosy  bright  but 
yesterday  now  almost  pale,  the  eyes  full  of  tears,  as  his 
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new  mistress  takes  her  seat  at  table,  the  old  butler 
presumes  to  speak.  He  says,  "  It  is  very  sad,  ma' am, 
very  sad,  but  do  not  be  alarmed,  Sir  Charles  has  had 
such  attacks  before.  I  remember  one,  ma'am,  some 
years  ago,  almost  or  quite  as  bad." 

"  Did.it  last  long  ?"  asks  the  girl. 

"  A  full  week,  I  believe,  ma'am.  It  was  caused  by  a 
fall  out  that  he  had  with  Mr.  Tresham,  the  first 
disagreement,  serious  disagreement  my  master  ever  had 
with  Mr.  Tresham.  Oh,  my  Lady,  no  one  knows  what 
Sir  Charles  ha'  bore  with." 

"Your  master,"  answered  the  girl,  "  is  such  a  dear, 
good  man,  that  in  spite  of  all  Captain  Daubigny's 
follies,  he  will  not  let  him  suffer." 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  this,  ma'am.  Glad  indeed 
I  should  be  if  you  could  make  peace  atwixt  master 
and  he." 

The  unfortunate  girl  in  spite  of  herself  blushed.  To 
hide  her  consciousuess  she  affected  to  be  busy  with  the 
buckle  of  Pug's  collar,  and  stooping  down,  perhaps  the 
old  man  did  not  perceive  her  confusion. 

"  Have  I  brought  exactly  what  your  Ladyship 
fancies  ? "  pursues  the  man. 

"  I  do  not  want  anything  more  or  different,  I  am 
sure,"  murmurs  the  girl  sweetly,  "and  I  will  ring 
presently.  Will  you  come  yourself?"  she  added,  "as 
I  am  all  alone.     So  many  strangers  frighten  me." 

The  old  man  bows,  while  a  smile  of  gratification 
illumines  his  sleek  countenance.  His  heart  is  already 
kindling  with  tenderness  towards  the  childlike  being 
before  him. 
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Two  more  days,  two  more  nights  of  dreariness  for 
Helene  had  dragged  by,  and  now  comes  Sunday. 

Sir  Charles  is  a  strict  observer  of  Sunday.  When 
living  at  Brierly  he  regularly  attends  the  village  church 
twice  a  day  on  Sundays,  and  endeavours  to  restrain  his 
household  from  desecrating  Heaven's  appointed  day  for 
rest  and  devotion.  But  when  this  bright  summer 
morning  dawns  on  Brierly,  when  birds  are  chanting 
forth  their  gladdest  notes,  and  flowers  are  opening  to  the 
morning  sun,  Charles  Daubigny  lies  stretched  upon  his 
bed,  dreading  almost  to  move  lest  he  increase  his  pain. 

The  girl  softly  steals  into  his  room  after  breakfast  to 
learn  from  himself  how  he  has  passed  the  night. 

"  A  terrible  night,  my  dear  child,  I  have  had,"  he 
answers ;  "  a  little  easier,  however,  now.  What  time 
is  it  ?     Will  you  look,  dear  ?  the  watch  is  there." 

"  It  is  a  quarter  past  ten,"  reports  the  girl  as  she 
stoops  down  and  examines  the  watch  on  the  toilet- 
table. 

"  You  are  going  to  church,  my  love,"  rather  enjoins 
than  inquires  our  poor  master. 

"0  dear,  no.  How  can  I?"  cries  our  little  Gipsy 
in  alarm. 

"  Helene,  nothing  is  easier,"  answers  Charles  Dau- 
bigny with  gravity  and  earnestness. 

"How  can  I  go  alone  without  you?  Pray,  do  not 
ask  it." 

"  Your  maid  can  take  care  of  3rou." 

"  Oh,  pray,  let  me  stay  here  with  you.  Let  me  read 
the  Bible  to  you,"  implores  the  girl. 

"Helene,    I    ask   you   as   a  favour.     Perhaps  I  am 
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superstitious  you  will  think,  but  I  ask  you  to  go  and 
offer  up  a  fervent  prayer  on  my  behalf.  Moreover,  my 
child,  I  wish  you  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  people 
in  the  house." 

"  Do  you  feel  so  very  ill?"  asks  the  girl  tremulously, 
now  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  gazing  tenderly 
on  her  husband's  wan  and  sjnrititel  countenance. 

"  So  ill  that  I  contemplate  getting  you  to  write  to- 
morrow for  Dr.  Fuller." 

"  Let  me  write  now,  pray  do  ?"  urges  Helene. 

"Will  you  do  as  I  require  you?"  exclaims  Charles 
Daubigny  in  a  tone  of  irritation.  "  Will  you  go  to  church 
and  beseech  an  ever  merciful  God  to  stay  my  pain?" 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  answers  the  little  wife,  trembling, 
however,  at  the  gravity  of  the  errand  imposed  upon  her. 

"  Eing  the  bell  then,"  continued  Sir  Charles. 

The  girl  rings  the  bell. 

St.  Amour  answers  his  master's  summons.  "  Order 
the  carriage ;  Lady  Daubigny  is  going  to  church,"  says 
the  sick  man. 

"  Wait,"  cries  Helene.  "  If  I  am  to  go  I  will  not  have 
the  carriage,  I  will  walk.  I  can  see  the  church  from 
the  window  of  my  room." 

"  Do  you  like  best  to  walk,  Helene  ?"  asks  Sir  Charles. 

"  I  do  like  it  best,"  she  replies.  Then  hesitating  a 
moment  she  adds,  "  Will  you  give  me  one  kind  kiss 
before  I  go  ?" 

"  No,  my  child,  I  dare  not ;  the  slightest  agitation 
would  renew  my  suffering." 

With  a  heavy  heart  Helene  left  her  husband's  bed- 
room for  her  own.     The  maid  was  already  there.     The 
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girl  tells  her  what  Sir  Charles  has  said — that  she  would 
take  care  of  her. 

"  What  dress  will  you  please  to  wear,  ma'am?"  asks 
the  formal  creature.  "  Of  course  you  do  not  walk, 
ma'am ;  there  would  be  no  time." 

"  I  do  walk,  and  I  go  just  as  I  am." 

"  Oh,  Madam,  pardon  my  freedom,  but  on  a  lady's 
first  appearance  in  church  dress  is  so  much  noticed." 

"  No  one  knows  me  about  here.  I  am  not  going  to 
church  to  make  a  show  of  myself.  I  would  not  go  at 
all,  only  Sir  Charles  desires  it  so  particularly." 

"  Oh,  my  Lady,  you  must  excuse  me  for  speaking, 
but  indeed  you  will  be  known.  It  will  not  take  me  a 
minute,  Madam,  just  to  braid  your  hair ;  and  see  the 
lovely  dress  I  had  presumed  to  lay  ready— that  silver 
grey  silk,  Madam,  on  the  bed.  Will  you  permit  me  ? 
and  let  me  ring  and  order  the  carriage — the  grass  is 
very  long." 

"  No,"  cries  Helene  resolutely.  "  If  once  I  begin  to 
think  about  dress  I  shall  not  think  of  what  I  ought. 
Give  me  my  straw  bonnet,  that  muslin  fichu  that  be- 
longs to  this  dress,  and  I  am  ready.  Go,  get  your  own 
things  on,  there 's  a  good  woman  ;  and  remember  you 
are  to  walk  with  me.  You  are  to  show  me  the  pew  in 
the  church,  and  I  can  sit  at  one  end  of  it  and  you  at 
the  other.  No  one  will  know  who  I  am,  or  anything 
about  me." 

The  duenna  maid,  looking  unconvinced,  does  however 
as  her  mistress  requires.  She  goes  hastily  for  her  own 
bonnet  and  shawl ;  and  whilst  she  is  putting  on  her 
Sunday  attire,  we  will  describe  our  little  Gipsy's  unpre- 
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tending  costume.  It  is  a  morning  dress  of  muslin,  with 
a  white  ground,  and  sprigs  of  blue  flowers  running  over 
it.  Her  straw  bonnet  is  gipsy- shaped,  tied  down  at 
the  sides  by  a  wide  blue  ribbon  ;  and  her  beautiful  hair 
untutored,  hangs  over  or  rests  on  the  fichu  of  muslin 
in  childlike  negligence.  Helene,  in  fact,  was  in  her 
garden  dress,  such  as  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  on 
ordinary  mornings.  True,  all  the  accompaniments  or 
minor  portions  of  her  attire  were  of  the  most  refined 
character, — the  most  delicate  Parisian  gloves  and 
shoes,  the  stockings  of  cobwebby  silk,  the  parasol 
trimmed  with  lace,  the  pocket-handkerchief  of  trans- 
parent cambric. 

Yet  a  bride,  so  lately  made  one  by  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  county,  could  not  possibly  have 
appeared  in  a  dress  more  at  variance  with  her  pre- 
tensions. 

I  should  perhaps  mention  that,  to  add  to  Helene's 
anxiety,  she  had  received  by  the  morning  post  a  letter 
from  her  father,  in  answer  to  the  one  she  had  written 
informing  him  of  her  husband's  illness.  It  was  full  of 
the  most  cruel  reflections. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you/'  wrote  Graham, "  did  I  not  tell 
you  how  utterly  unfit  Charles  Daubigny  was  to  marry  ? 
Did  I  not  tell  you  that  your  life  would  be  a  perpetual 
slavery  ?  However,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  your  trial  after 
all  may  be  but  a  short  one.  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
in  the  least  if  your  next  letter  calls  me  to  witness  his 
end.  The  man  has  made  himself  a  perfect  idiot.  I 
cannot  pity  either  of  you.  Nevertheless,  if  matters 
grow   more  serious,  write  instantly.      I  will  suppress 
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my  indignation  as  best  I  can,  and  do  my  utmost  to 
lighten  your  affliction." 

Helene  well  knew  her  father's  mode  of  exaggerating 
when  he  was  annoyed.  She  therefore  did  not  entirely 
believe  that  he  himself  took  quite  the  gloomy  view  of 
her  situation  that  he  said  he  did.  Yet  the  letter  was 
depressing,  and  increases  the  serious  frame  of  mind  in 
which  she  enters  the  church.  The  girl  is  indeed  so 
absorbed  in  her  prayers  that  she  never  once  looks  about 
her  ;  and  when  the  parson  ascends  to  the  pulpit  and 
gives  out  his  text,  her  beautiful  eyes  are  only  raised  to 
be  riveted  on  him. 

The  text  was  as  follows  (the  preacher  was  a  stranger 
who  gave  it  out)  : — "  And  very  early  in  the  morning 
Mary  cometh  to  the  sepulchre,  and  saith,  Who  shall 
roll  away  the  stone  ?  for  it  was  very  great." 

The  stranger's  sermon,  though  very  simple,  was  really 
a  touching  one,  especially  to  Helene.  He  made  quite 
an  original  application  of  his  text.  He  compared  the 
ponderous  stone  placed  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that 
stone  that  weak  woman  had  no  power  to  roll  away,  to 
some  mighty  sorrow  weighing  on  the  human  heart.  He 
compared  it  to  some  trouble,  some  temptation  to  the 
mind's  apprehension  impossible  to  grapple  with.  The 
heart  is  fainting,  sinking  before  its  difficulty  ;  it  sees 
no  way  of  dealing  with  the  mighty  obstacle,  when  lo, 
the  clouds  of  night  around  are  pierced  by  a  ray  of  light. 
God  has  heard  the  oft-repeated,  heart- felt  prayer.  He 
sends  His  angel  to  our  rescue. 

The  stranger,  who  preached  in  the  absence  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  concluded  his  sermon  something 
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in  this  wise — "  Kemember,  ye  weak  and  fainting  ones, 
whatsoever  be  your  trouble,  God  can  remove  or  lighten 
it.  How  great  soever  your  temptation,  He  can  give 
you  strength  to  resist,  or  provide  a  way  of  escape. 
There  is  no  limit  to  His  power.  Let  there  be  then  no 
limit  to  your  faith,  your  hope,  your  trust  in  Him." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  in  accordance  to 
custom,  the  girl  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  join  in 
prayer  with  the  preacher.  Some  people,  as  we  know, 
make  short  work  of  this.  Scarcely  has  the  invocation 
for  peace  died  away  when  they  raise  their  heads  and 
prepare  to  move.  Others,  more  devout,  on  the  contrary, 
continue  in  mental  prayer  for  some  minutes  longer. 

Helene's  heart,  so  full  of  sorrow,  she  is  of  the  latter 
class.  But  when  the  girl  does  raise  her  head,  what  is 
her  consternation  on  beholding — his  hand  on  the  pew 
door — Lord  Brailsford  !  Her  blue  eyes  open  wide,  her 
colour  languishes,  her  heart  almost  flutters  as  he  holds 
out  his  hand,  and  involuntarily  she  murmurs  some 
words  of  astonishment. 

"  Have  I  done  wrong,"  the  young  Lord  whispers,  "  to 
be  here?" 

"  Not  wrong,"  she  murmurs,  "  but  I  am  surprised." 

"  You  could  not  suppose  I  should  be  neglectful,"  he 
added. 

"  Hush,"  says  the  girl  in  a  whisper.  "  Pray  be  silent. 
We  can  speak  presently,"  for  it  suddenly  occurs  to 
Helene  that  this  would  be  an  opportunity  of  repairing 
her  folly.  Turning  then  to  the  duenna  maid  she  says, 
"  Will  you  walk  on  with  the  housekeeper,  and  I  can 
walk  back  with  Lord  Brailsford." 
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The  formal  old  maid,  and  indeed  all  the  village  con- 
gregation, are  a  trifle  startled  by  this  sudden  conjunc- 
tion. The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bedingfield  are  the  great 
stars  of  the  congregation.  It  is  considered  by  their 
rural  neighbours  an  honour  to  have  them  in  their  little 
church  ;  and  great  part  of  the  year,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  parson  and  his  rustic  flock,  the  Bedingfield  pew 
is  vacant.  Now  suddenly  presents  himself  the  future 
Earl.  He  had  never  been  known  before  to  appear  alone 
in  the  family  pew.     To  whom  is  he  speaking  ? 

So  unpretending  is  Helene's  attire  ;  it  is  so  unlike 
the  new  Lady  Daubigny  to  be  sitting  alone  in  Sir 
Charles's  pew,  her  only  companion  a  servant,  no 
bridegroom,  that,  just  as  the  girl  had  anticipated,  the 
good  people  around  had  taken  her  for  anybody  but 
herself. 

And  now  they  see  the  young  girl  walk  down  the 
aisle  with  Lord  Brailsford.  They  see  that  he  is  so  much 
interested  in  his  companion  that  he  is  careless  of  all 
else,  afar  or  near. 

Ah,  now  they  watch  the  twain  as  together  they  thread 
their  way  amid  the  grass-green  graves,  to  reach  by  a 
shorter  route  the  little  gate  that  opens  into  a  lane  they 
must  cross  before  they  can  enter  Brierly  Park.  Some 
idlers  of  the  village  watch  their  progress  further  still. 
But  our  business  is  to  listen  and  record  their  words. 

"  How  is  it  you  are  alone  ?"  asks  the  young  Lord. 

"  Sir  Charles,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  too  ill  to  leave  his 
room.  I  should  not  have  gome  by  myself,  but  he 
begged  me  to  offer  up  a  prayer  on  his  behalf." 

"  Is  your  husband  seriously  ill  ?"  asks  Lord  Brails- 
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ford,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  walk,  and  as  lie  asks 
the  question,  Helene  notices  a  look  of  excitement  in  his 
green  eyes  that  gives  to  them  almost  a  beauty,  for  the 
pupils  have  so  dilated,  so  enlarged  as  nearly  to  extin- 
guish the  odious  green,  there  was  but  a  margin  left. 
Moreover,  the  cheeks  usually  colourless,  were  now  a 
shade  less  pale. 

"  I  hope,  I  trust  not,"  answers  the  girl.  "  If  I  had 
thought  so  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  left  him.  But 
you  know  you  must  have  heard  of  the  attacks  of  pain 
he  has  been  subject  to  for  years. 

"  I  have,"  he  answered. 

Suddenly  the  girl  pauses  in  her  turn.  "  I  am  walking 
on,"  she  says.  "  We  shall  soon  be  near  the  house,  and 
I  shall  lose  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  to  you 
that  I  must  say.  Do  you  know  that  ever  since  I  did 
that  foolish  thing,  ever  since  I  sent  you  the  piece  of 
bride's-cake,  I  have  been  quite  nervous.  Tell  me,  can 
you  forget  it  ?  Can  you  blot  from  your  memory  my 
thoughtless  act  ?" 

The  young  Lord,  gazing  upon  the  girl's  beautiful 
countenance  as  he  spoke,  answered  derisively,  "  Lady 
Daubigny,"  he  said,  "  you  ask  an  impossibility. 
Death  can  only  efface  from  my  memory  what  you  are 
pleased  to  term  your  thoughtless  act.  How  deep  has 
been,  must  be  my  gratitude!  But  the  knowledge  that 
the  bride's-cake  brought —  I  had  looked  to  our  meet- 
ing some  future  day  at  Brierly.  But  how  could  I 
suppose  that  one  so  young,  so  unsuited  in  years  to  Sir 
Charles — "     Here  the  young  poet  grew  confused. 

"  Of  course  you  might  be  surprised,  not  knowing  the 
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circumstances  that  have  led  to  it.  But  this  is  not  what 
I  have  to  speak  about.  I  want  you  to  promise  not  to 
think  badly  of  me  for  that  one  piece  of  folly.  I  also 
want  you  to  remember  that  I  sent  the  little  package 
unknown  to  my  husband.  Promise  me  not — to  forget. 
You  will  never  speak  to  him  of  my  indiscretion." 

The  pale,  the  delicate  countenance  of  Lord  Brailsford, 
as  Helene  uttered  the  last  two  sentences,  was  lit  up  by 
a  glow  of  delight,  in  which,  however,  mingled  a  degree 
of  embarrassment. 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  he  murmured,  "  I  shall  never 
breathe  of  your  remembrance  to  any  human  being." 

"  I  must  go,"  cries  the  girl.  "  I  must  not  add  to  my 
past  folly  by  lingering  another  instant.     Good-bye." 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 

Our  Master  at  length  is  recovering.  He  is  no 
longer  compelled  to  keep  silence.  He  can  move,  he 
dare  turn  his  head,  ay,  even  use  his  eyes.  But  his  heart 
is  heavy,  heavy  with  the  resolution  which  during  his 
illness  he  has  perhaps  too  hastily  formed.  He  had 
found  in  the  girl  a  coldness  he  could  not  conquer. 
His  passion  had  met  with  no  return.  Moreover,  his 
late  attack  had  caused,  had  left  the  utmost  depression 
of  spirit.  He  had  determined  never  more,  as  it 
were,  to  coerce  her  into  loving  him.  God  had  perhaps 
ordered  it  so  for  the  best.  He  would  no  longer  wage 
war  against  destiny. 

Sir  Charles  is  able  now  to  dine  down- stairs.  He  is 
able  to  join  Helene  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner. 
He  has  taken  to  evening  costume. 

To-night  he  is  very  pale,  very  wan,  but  his  fine  eyes 
shine  forth  perhaps  with  a  greater  depth  of  beauty  than 
before  his  illness.  That  spiritual  light  that  Helene  so 
often  had  alluded  to  had  returned  ;  there  was  sorrow  in 
those  deep  dark  eyes,  but  there  was  repose,  there  was 
peace. 

"  What  are  you  so  busy  about  ?"  asks  the  girl,  leaning 
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over  her  husband,  resting  one  little  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
the  other  on  the  sofa-table  at  which  he  sat. 

"  I  am  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  which  will  be 
the  best  place  for  us  to  go  to.  This  is  a  book  of  roads. 
I  have  nearly  determined  on  Hastings." 

"  Oh, indeed  ?"  cries  Helene.  "I  have  no  wish  now ;  it  is 
over ;  I  will  not  have  you  contemplate  such  a  trouble." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  child,  your  patience  deserves  a  reward  ; 
I  will  not  disappoint  you.  But  be  not  alarmed  ;  I  am 
not  expecting  from  the  influence  of  the  waves  any 
miraculous  change.  My  love,  I  have  grown  wiser,  a 
child  has  taught  an  old  man  wisdom.  Helene,  you 
may  put  your  Saint  back  into  his  old  niche,  I  trust  he 
may  never  fall  from  it  again." 

"  I  cannot,  sir,"  answers  the  girl,  looking  down,  and 
trying  to  suppress  a  smile.  "  The  holy  image  has  been 
far  too  much  shattered  in  its  fall,  nothing  can  restore  it. 
I  must  invent  a  new  model  to  supply  its  place." 

"An  old  sinner  or  an  old  mountebank,  eh?" 

"  The  old  model  after  all,"  cries  the  girl,  laughing, 
"  will  do,  with  a  touch  of  earthliness,  with  an  expression 
of  countenance  which,  were  I  an  artist,  a  sculptor,  I 
could  portray  but  cannot  describe." 

"  No,  my  child ;  may  God  help  me  to  be  as  you  best 
loved  me, — as  you  would  have  me  always.  I  will 
exercise  a  strong  control." 

The  girl  kneels  down  in  her  old  way  and  kisses  our 
poor  master's  hand.  He  draws  it  away  as  though  it  had 
been  stunsr. 

o 

"These  little  familiarities  must  cease,  Helene. 
Beware  of  waking  the  caged  lion." 
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"  Then  there  is  a  lion  yet  ? "  cries  the  girl  playfully  ; 
"he  only  slumbers — a  pretty  Saint  indeed!" 

"  No,  my  child,  I  will  never,  if  it  be  possible  for  man 
to  dispose  of  his  own  will,  if  it  be  possible  for  man 
to  govern  himself,  I  will  never  distress  you  further. 
Eegard  me  as  you  used  to  regard  me." 

"  And  yet  I  may  not  even  touch  your  hand.  Did  I 
not  always,  often  kiss  it  ?"  asks  Helene. 

No  answer  gives  the  Saint. 

"  'Tis  rather  hard,"  continued  the  girl,  rising  from  her 
lowly  attitude  and  standing  before  Sir  Charles,  "'tis 
rather  hard  upon  me.  You  bade  me  forget  the  tranquil 
past  and  learn  to  accommodate  myself  to  you  in  another 
character.  I  have  been  trying.  Ah,  'tis  just  this," 
continued  she  with  all  the  playfulness  of  a  kitten, 
"  'tis  juste  comme  9a.  I  might  eat  salmon  and  lamb 
and  veal  without  their  proper  sauces,  and  used  to  such 
fare  I  might  think  it  all  right ;  but  when  I  had  once 
tasted  these  good  things,  set  off  by  their  piquant 
accompaniments,  when  I  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
higher  flavour,  to  have  them  served  up  to  me  without, 
would  not  the  salmon,  the  lamb,  the  veal,  taste  rather 
flat  r 

"  You  wicked  little  Gipsy,"  cries  Sir  Charles,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  come,  sit  beside  me." 

"  No,"  says  the  girl. 

"  The  first  request  I  make  denied ! "  says  he. 

"  I  did  not  mean  no,"  murmurs  Helene,  casting  herself 
carelessly  down  beside  her  husband. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  Sir  Charles  sat  before  a  sofa- 
table,  consequently  he  occupied  a  sofa. 
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"  What  is  it  you  do  mean,  little  sinner  ?"  cries  our 
master,  throwing  his  arms  around  the  girl  and  drawing 
her  close  to  his  bosom.  "  Is  it  this  ?"  He  waits  not 
for  an  answer ;  those  rosy  lips  that  might  have  laughed 
or  might  have  spoken  are  effectually  silenced  by  contact 
with  his  own. 

Helene,  grown  wiser  by  experience,  offered  no  resist- 
ance, nay,  she  either  feigns  to  be  or  is  overpowered  by 
sensibility.  Closing  her  eyes,  her  head  resting  on  her 
husband's  bosom,  she  suffers  him  again  and  again  to 
repeat  his  trespass.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  But 
that  silent  half- hour,  that  sweet  resignation  on  the 
part  of  the  girl,  awakes  new  hope,  and  sends  Charles 
Daubigny's  hastily  formed  resolution  to  the  winds. 

The  girl's  resignation  had  brought  her  comparative 
peace  of  mind,  while  it  had  given  to  our  master  a  sweet 
glimpse  of  delight  he  had  never  tasted  before.  For 
Helene  was  not  dear  to  Charles  Daubigny  only  be- 
cause he  was  passionately  in  love  with  her ;  she  was 
dear  to  him,  she  was  essential  to  his  happiness  in 
every  way. 

It  is  true  that  the  little  wife,  even  now,  from  time 
to  time,  when  suddenly  the  altered  position  she  occupied 
flashed  across  her  mind,  would  start  as  one  waking 
from  an  ugly  dream.  It  is  true  that  even  yet  a  thrill 
of  pain  would  run  through  her  whole  being  when 
occasion  or  circumstance  brought  Tresham  vividly 
back  to  her  memory.  But,  indeed,  she  did  strive 
to  banish  from  her  mind  the  sinner's  persecuting 
image. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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This  time  the  promised  sojourn  by  the  sea  was  to  be 
deliberately  arranged.  Sir  Charles  had  no  taste  for 
living  en  zingaree.  He  had  settled  more  than  a  week 
ago  that  the  place  of  their  sojourn  should  be  Hastings. 
He  knew  Hastings.  Some  years  before  he  had 
occupied  a  large  house  there,  having  Augusta  and  her 
family  as  his  guests.  I  know  not  Hastings  as  it  now 
is  myself.  It  may  be  changed  so  that  I  should  not 
know  it,  but  from  early  association  I  can  see  before  me 
at  this  minute  the  inside  and  the  out  of  the  house 
Sir  Charles  had  taken.  We  call  it  the  house,  but  in  fact 
it  was  two  houses,  so  built  and  arranged  that  at  the 
landlord's  pleasure  they  could  be  converted  into  one. 
The  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
before  he  became  a  king,  once  sojurned  in  the  two 
houses  thus  united. 

And  now  my  reader  must  imagine  this  large  sea-side 
house,  with  the  pebbly  beach  and  the  restless  sea  close 
before  it,  and  the  mighty  cliff  rising  close,  too  close 
behind  it,  a  scene  of  extreme  activity.  Eliza,  Mrs. 
Bird's  niece,  is  already  there,  with  several  male  and 
female  servants.  Though  Breed's  Place  is  so  warm,  so 
sheltered  by  the  cliff,  and  though  the  weather  is  so  fine, 
yet  Eliza  has  plenty  of  fires  in  the  house ;  and  Eliza 
cannot  help  wondering  somewhat  that  Sir  Charles  and 
his  little  wife  so  soon  are  weary  of  the  lovely  Brierly, 
and  think  Breed's  Place  a  change  for  the  better.  For 
Breed's  Place  had,  and  perhaps  has  yet,  a  gloomy  air, 
and  those  two  houses  thrown  into  one  were  made  to 
seem  darker  still  by  all  the  wood-work  in  the  sitting- 
rooms  being  grained  or  painted  mahogany  colour.  There 
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was  gilding  intermingling  in  plenty ;  but  though  this 
might  enrich,  it  did  not  much  lighten  the  dark-hued 
paint.  In  a  few  days  Eliza  writes  to  her  master  with 
her  duty  and  so  forth,  and  informs  him  that  she  believes 
now,  whenever  he  feels  inclined,  he  may  venture  to 
Hastings — everything  is  in  order. 

Sir  Charles  places  Eliza's  letter  before  the  little  wife, 
and  'tis  agreed  between  them  to  start  for  Hastings  on 
the  morrow. 

They  have  settled  to  depart  early  next  day,  and 
the  girl  dedicates  the  afternoon  of  the  present  one 
to  packing  up  her  own  particular  treasures,  and  in 
looking  on  whilst  her  old  maid  packs  with  such  care 
and  precision  as  almost  to  excite  the  little  lady's 
laughter. 

The  evening  of  this  day,  Helene's  last  at  Brierly,  is 
unusually  warm  and  fine.  Dinner  is  over.  Sir  Charles 
has  gone  into  the  library  to  have  some  discourse  with 
the  bailiff  before  leaving  home. 

The  girl  gazes  out  at  the  drawing-room  window ;  she 
drinks  in  the  sweet-scented  air;  she  sees  the  sun 
setting  in  gorgeous  splendour,  and  Pug  is  on  his  hind 
legs  scratching  or  rather  patting  her  hand  (his  way  of 
asking  to  go  out),  and  she  thinks  she  may  venture 
before  tea-time  to  take  him  as  far  as  the  stream  that 
bounds  the  lawn. 

So  our  little  Gipsy  runs  up- stairs  for  her  mantilla, 
and  fearing  to  lose  the  fast-fleeting  time  that  remains 
ere  the  shadows  of  evening  fall,  flies  down  again,  Pug 
flying  after  her.  She  is  lively,  lively  as  a  child  might 
be  at  the  idea  of  going  a  journey. 
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Helene  liked  travelling  and  loved  the  sea,  and  she 
was  a  trifle  conceited  at  the  idea  of  appearing  at  a  sea- 
side place  as  Lady  Daubigny,  with  carriages,  horses, 
servants  about  her.  For,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
Sir  Charles  was  not  going  to  Hastings  incognito.  He 
intends  his  little  wife  shall  appear  there  in  a  style 
befitting  to  her  husband's  rank  and  fortune. 

So  this  lovely  evening,  forgetting  her  cares  and  her 
fears,  Helene  trips  lightly,  almost  gaily,  over  the  lawn 
till  she  reaches  the  tall  rushes  by  the  water's  edge. 
Pug  wants  to  go  further ;  he  ivill  go  further ;  he  rushes 
over  the  rustic  bridge,  and  disappears  amid  the  brush- 
wood on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  The  girl  calls 
as  she  stands  on  the  elevated  bridge,  how  many  times, 
"  Pug,  Pug,  come  back,  sir ;"  then  in  softer  accents  she 
entreats,  thinking  thus  to  allure  her  refractory  favourite. 
But  neither  the  voice  of  authority  nor  the  voice  of  ten- 
derness brings  Pug,  and  she  is  forced  to  go  in  search  of 
him  'mid  the  tall  brushwood  beyond  the  bridge.  After 
threading  her  way  through  the  almost  intermingling 
boughs  for  some  time,  Helene  comes  upon  the  rebel. 
He  is  hard  at  work  before  a  rabbit's  burrow,  tearing  up 
the  grass  with  his  paws,  his  jetty  nose  covered  with 
earth.  Stealthily  she  seizes  him;  he  wriggles  like  a 
live  eel  to  be  set  free,  whereupon  his  mistress  is  com- 
pelled to  deal  harshly;  she  scolds  and  deals  him  a 
smack  with  her  little  gipsy  hand.  Pug  had  been  ill- 
used  in  his  puppyhood.  Fearing  worse,  he  cowers 
down  in  Helene's  arms,  and  she  returns  along  the  rugged 
path  by  which  she  came.  Not  more,  however,  than 
half-way  has  she  got,  when  a  rustling  'mid  the  covert 
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frightens  her.  Nay,  what  is  her  terror  when  she 
beholds  the  figure  of  a  man  lurking  'twixt  herself  and 
the  bridge  !  She  must  go  boldly  on,  but  she  has  a 
terrible  suspicion  that  it  may  be  Tresham.  It  proves 
indeed  to  be  young  Daubigny.  He  stands  in  her  way, 
he  will  not  let  her  pass. 

"Did  I  not  forewarn  you,"  cries  he  in  a  strange 
weird  tone  of  voice,  "  did  I  not  write  that  sooner  or 
later  you  would  encounter  my  shade  ?  Yes,  my  little 
aunt,  I  have  ventured  from  the  regions  of  the  damned 
in  the  hope  of  gazing  on  you  once  more,  once  more. 
You  may  wonder  why  I  seek  you  when  no  longer  I  can 
doubt  of  your  indifference,  when  you  can  bestow  a 
love- token  on  another,  when  you  can  make  an  assigna- 
tion with  another  !  God  of  heaven,  was  ever  such 
instantaneous,  such  unblushing  infidelity !  On  your 
very  wedding  day  to  begin.  My  poor  uncle,  ha !  ha  ! 
and  the  place  of  your  rendezvous,  that  Sunday  when 
the  governor  lay  ill  a-bed,  that  hallowed  edifice,  the 
house  of  God  !  Go  on,  go  on,  the  faster  the  better. 
But,  remember,  there  is  a  Tresham  Daubigny  yet  in 
the  world  watching,  waiting  his  turn  yet.  You  scorned 
my  advances,  you  trampled  on  my  passion ;  would  to 
God  you  could  extinguish  it !  But  despite  your  indif- 
ference it  must,  it  will  survive.  Yes,"  continues 
Daubigny,  "  all  false  and  frail  as  thou  art,  I  but  gaze 
upon  thee,  and  thy  loveliness  pierces  my  soul.  Helene, 
in  mercy,  in  pity  recall  the  past !  Will  you  give  to  that 
ugly  fellow  a  grace,  a  freedom  you  have  denied  to  me  ?" 

"Grand  Dieu!"  exclaims  the  girl  in  trembling  and 
in  fear,  "  I  have  given  nothing  to  any  one.     You  are 
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utterly  mistaken  if  you  allude  to  Lord  Brailsford ;  we 
are  scarcely  on  terms  of  intimacy." 

"  And  will  you  dare  tell  me  this  ?"  retorts  young 
Daubigny.  "Will  you  add  falsehood  of  the  lips  to 
falsehood  of  action  ?  Will  you  deny  that  you  sent  the 
fellow  a  package  on  your  wedding  day  by  St.  Amour  ? 
Will  you  dare  to  tell  me  that  you  were  not  intimate 
with  him  at  Calais?" 

"Tresham,"  cries  Helene,  "yon  but  know  in  part, 
and  thus  you  misjudge  me  every  way." 

"  If  I  do  then,  if  only  appearances  are  against  you, 
give  me  sweet  assurance.  Here,  here,  I  crave,  I 
beseech  one  kind  word,  Helene,  one  fond  embrace ;  let 
me—" 

"  I  will  give  you  nothing,"  murmurs  the  girl  in 
trembling  accents. 

"  Thou  dost  but  wear  this  prudery  with  me  because 
thou  art  my  uncle's  wife,  eh  ?  Thou  art  too  wise  to 
give  me  an  advantage.  Nay,  now  I  will  not  ask,  I 
will  steal,  I  must,  Helene,  one  kiss,  one  parting  kiss ; 
it  may  be  our  last  on  earth." 

As  Tresham  utters  these  words  he  approaches  the 
girl  more  closely ;  he  fain  had  taken  her  hand  in  his. 
But  the  little  dog  that  still  lay  cowering  in  Helene's 
arms,  on  seeing  the  stranger's  forward  movement,  started 
up  and  flew  at  the  advancing  hand. 

"  Put  the  beast  down,"  cries  Tresham  angrily. 

"  I  will  not  be  commanded  nor  coerced."  answers 
Helene.  "  I  will  do  nothing  you  desire  unless  you 
conduct  yourself  in  a  proper  manner.  Let  me  walk 
on,  you  can  walk  beside  me." 
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Tresham,  perhaps  beguiled  into  a  belief  that  the  girl's 
heart  is  softening  towards  him,  suffers  her  to  walk  on ; 
he  walks  beside  her. 

"  Can  you  wonder,"  pursues  he,  "  at  my  jealous  fears  ? 
If  I  have  said  anything  outrageous,  forgive  me." 

"  I  do  forgive  you,"  answers  the  girl.  "  I  forgive  you 
the  thousand  miseries  you  have  caused  me,  the  many 
falsehoods  I  have  had  to  act  and  to  tell  on  your  account. 
But  think  you  that  such  conduct  as  this  I  have  just 
experienced  is  like  to  better  your  position  ?  For  your 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  beseech  you  never 
again  thus  stealthily  to  lurk  about.  Sir  Charles  has 
the  best  of  intentions  towards  you.  Do  not  frustrate 
them  by  your  madness.  Were  he  to  hear  of  this  our 
meeting,  would  he  believe  it  accidental  ?" 

"  Our  meeting  has  been  no  accidental  one,"  answers 
Tresham  haughtily ;  "  I  had  determined  to  see  you 
before  you  left.  Had  I  not  met  you  in  the  copse,  my 
form  like  a  ghost  had  risen  before  you  elsewhere  to- 
night. Swear  to  me  never  again  to  have  any  private, 
any  particular  discourse  with  Brailsford." 

"When  am  I  likely  even  to  meet  him  again  ?"  cries 
Helene,  still  walking  rapidly  on.  "  To-morrow  morning 
early,  I  hope,  I  pray  I  may  leave  this  wretched  place." 

«  Why  are  you  walking  on  at  this  devil  of  a  rate  ? 
Stay;  hear  me.  In  a  moment  we  shall  be  at  the 
bridge." 

"  I  do  hear  you ;  I  listen  to  every  word  you  say," 
answers  the  girl,  but  without  diminishing  her  rapid  pace. 

"  You  shall  not  proceed  one  foot  further,"  exclaims 
he,  "  until  you  give  me  some  proof  of  your  sincerity." 
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But  Helene  saw  that  she  was  within  a  pace  or  two 
of  the  bridge,  and  with  that  extraordinary  dexterity, 
that  aptness  that  was  a  part  of  her  nature,  she  sprang 
past  the  sinner.  She  had  gained  the  water's  edge; 
she  was  over  the  bridge,  and  once  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  no  hunted  gazelle  ever  bounded  over  the 
ground  at  a  greater  speed.  On  reaching  the  house, 
stealthily  on  tiptoe  she  climbs  the  great  staircase. 
Happily  no  one  hears  that  fairy-like  step,  the  little 
Gipsy  is  able  to  reach  her  bedroom  unseen,  unheard. 
She  locks  the  door,  she  casts  herself  on  to  the  bed.  A 
few  minutes'  rest,  a  martyr's  constancy,  a  Graham's 
courage,  enable  her  to  conquer  human  weakness,  and 
hushed  and  buried  in  that  aching  heart  is  the  evening's 
encounter. 
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